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Patterson Foresees 
No Basic Overturning 
Of State Regulation 


In Address to Bar Association Pro- 
fessor Discusses Possible Effects 
of Court Decision 


MANY QUESTIONS RAISED 


Future of State Control Depends 
on Acts of People, Congress, 
Courts, State Governments 











On the whole it seems unlikely that 
the basic plan of state supervision of 
insurance will be overturned by the 
United States Supreme Court decision 
in the South-Eastern Underwriters As- 
sociation case, Professor Edwin W. Pat- 
terson of Columbia University stated 
in an address before the Section of In- 
surance Law, American Bar Association, 
at Chicago this week. Speaking on 
the subject of “The Future of State Su- 
pervision of Insurance,” Prof. Patter- 
son, who is widely known in insurance 
circles for his work in preparing the 
revised insurance laws of New York 
State a few years ago, said that most 
insurance state laws “are quarantine 
walls rather than tariff walls against 
foreign insurers.” 

Much Litigation Possible 

However, this will not prevent some 
insurers or agents, continued Prof. Pat- 
terson, aggrieved by the application of 
a particular state regulation, from liti- 
gating the new issue of constitutionality 
and from contending that the regula- 
tion constitutes an unwarranted inter- 
ference with interstate commerce. “If 
this happens,” he said, “it will intro- 
duce uncertainty into state supervision 
until the Supreme Court has, perhaps, 
by a series of decisions, settled the 
effects of its new doctrine. Every state 
regulation which adversely affects in- 
terstate commerce must stand scrutiny 
as to its manifest purpose, its under- 
lying public policy. As Justice McKenna 
said in a quarantine case, any pretense 
or masquerade will be disregarded. In 
this sense the sword of Damocles hangs 
over every state insurance statute which 
affects the interstate commerce busi- 
ness.” 

However, Prof. Patterson believes 
that the chief threat to the continuance 
of state supervision is not from the 
court but from Congress. Continuing he 
said : 

In his dissenting opinion in_ the 
South-Eastern case, Mr. Justice Jack- 
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THINGS TO COME 


LTHOUGH we are not go- 

ing to wake up the morn- 
ing after peace is declared to a 
new and different world, there 
are going to be new and differ- 
ent things . . . and one of the 
first to have a profound influ- 
ence on post-war living will be 
television. 

And just as plans for intro- 
ducing a television set in every 
home are being crystallized now 
by the nation’s product-design- 
ers, London and Lancashire is preparing to meet post-war insurance problems and 
needs with complete coverage to give the Protection people will require more than ever. 


London & Lancashire 


THE LONDON & 2 INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. + ORIENT 


LONDON & 


LANCASHIRE 





INSURANCE COMPANY + LAW UNION & ROCK INSURANCE COM- GROUP 
PANY, LTD. » SAFEGUARD INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK : 
STANDARD MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. (FIRE DEPARTMENT) Ss 
LONDON & LANCASHIRE INDEMNITY COMPANY OF AMERICA 























William Penn's 
Plan for Peace 


In the year 1693 William Penn wrote and published in 
pamphlet form “An Essay toward the Present and Future Peace 
of Europe,” which has been so well regarded that today, two and 
a half centuries later, it is given renewed serious consideration. 


In those days war was raging in Europe, and there had been 
wars before that as there have been wars since, so that Penn’s 
proposal for an attempt to find a way to constant peace merited 
attention then as it does still. 


Penn’s plan proposed that there be a league of nations with 
an international parliament composed of representatives from 
every country. This parliament was to arbitrate disputes and the 
nations were to unite in enforcing the judgment. 


The parliament was to meet regularly to make rules of justice, 
to act as a court of arbitration, and through it all the nations 
“united as one strength” would compel enforcement of sentence 
in case any one refused to submit or refused to abide by the 
judgment or delayed in complying with the award. 


And thus, Penn argued, peace would be procured and con- 
tinued. 


1644-1944 WILLIAM PENN TERCENTENARY 


s 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


JOHN A. STEVENSON 
President 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY 
Chairman of the Boerd 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





National Association 
Trustees, Council for 
Fulltime Agents Only 


Detroit Meeting Urges Rural and 
Urban Agents Be Brought Un- 
der Revised Practices Code 


BACK SERVICE INSURANCE 


Several Washington Personalities 
Feature Program; Attendance 
Larger Than Expected 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


Detroit, Sept. 13—The National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters is holding 





its annual convention here this week 
and it is its fifty-fifth annual meeting. 
The program has been telescoped as 
much as possible with one entire eve- 
ning’s session given over to discussion 
of War Bonds and with some Washing- 
ton personalities on other parts of the 
program, including Harold W. Breining, 
assistant administrator Veterans Ad- 
ministration, who gave a strong endorse- 
ment of the institution of life insurance 
in his talk discussing National Service 
Life Insurance. Major Horace H. Wil- 
son of Adjutant General’s office, Washi- 
ington, and former Equitable Society 
general agent, New York City, also dis- 
cussed the importance of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance. 

The National Council of NALU 
passed resolutions that its members co- 


‘operate with National Service Life In- 


surance by doing all they can to con- 
vince returning soldiers they should 
continue that coverage in civilian life. 
Eric Johnston Speaker 

Eric A. Johnston, president Chamber 
of Commerce of United States, was 
principal speaker at the hour of Ameri 
can College of Life Underwriters, Julian 
S. Myrick, chairman of the American 
College board, presiding at that session 

Attendance at the convention is larger 
than was expected. NALU officers had 
done what they could to keep attend- 
ance down. Because of crowded hotel 
situation it was necessary to book more 
than seventy delegates in Windsor, 
Ontario, hotels across the river from 
Detroit. 

Take Strong Full Time Position 
Most interesting pre-convention hap- 
penings were action of the board of 
trustees in adopting a resolution favor- 
ing the licensing in future of only full- 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Continuing P rogress oO 


HE EQUITABLE 


in ibs 85th Anniversary Year 


ADMITTED ASSETS as reported to 
the New York State Insurance 
Department reached an_ all-time 
high of approximately $3,335,- 
000,000 on June 30, 1944. During the first 
six months of the year Admitted Assets have 
shown a record increase of $146,000,000. 


POLICY RESERVES and other LIABILITIES on 
June 30, 1944 were $3,114,000,000. Divi- 
dend Funds, Contingency Reserves and Un- 


assigned Funds totalled over $221,000,000. 


REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE LOANS 
made during the first six months 
"8 of 1944 total $46,700,000, increas- 
ing the Society’s mortgage invest- 


ment to $414,900,000. 


INVESTMENTS made during the first 
seven months of 1944 include 
$89,300,000 of securities other 
than Government. These non- 
government bond investments were 
made on a basis to yield 3.56%. 

During the same period the Society subscribed 
to over $750,000,000 of Government obliga- 


tions. 


THE SOCIETY has sold 1,684 foreclosed Real 
Estate properties during the first seven 
months at a substantial profit over values 
shown on our books, reducing our holdings 
to 2,681 properties. 


NEW SALES of Ordinary Life In- 
surance aggregated $214,400,000 
during the seven months, an in- 
crease of 32% over the corres- 
ponding period of 1943. The 
average size of the New Policy issued during 
this same period was 18% larger than for the 
like period of 1943, 











PREMIUMS RECEIVED for the seven 
months total $216,900,000, an all- 
time record for the period, and an 
increase of $27,800,000 over the 
same period of last year. 


POLICY LAPSES have declined 17.8% and the 
total amount of Policy Surrenders has de- 
clined 26%, 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE has 
risen to a new peak of $8,650,- 
000,000, an increase of $205,- 
800,000 during the seven 
months. 

of this increase, $125,600,000 is in Ordinary 


Life Insurance. 





PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
amounted to $221,400,000 dur- 
ing the twelve months ended 
July 31, 1944. Payments since 
the organization of the Society 


exceed $5,345,000,000. 





LOW NET COST of Equitable insur- 
ance has become even more 
favorable as a result of this year’s 
increase in dividend payments. 
Holders of individual policies are receiving 
in 1944 an aggregate of Dividend Refunds 
approximately 12% larger than the distribu- 
tion to such policyholders in 1943. The June, 
1944. issue of the LIFE INSURANCE COUR- 
ANT lists The Equitable as the lowest net cost 
company for Ordinary Life Policies at issue 
age 25. The Equitable has always been the 
low net cost company in Group Insurance. 


BASED ON THE RESULTS achieved during the first 
seven months, this 85th Anniversary Year of the 
Equitable Society promises to be a record-breaking year 


in every way. 





THE EQUITABLE ire assurance society OF THE UNITED STATES 





393 Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Thomas I. Parkinson, President 


A Mutual Company Incorporated under the Laws of the State of New York- 
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National Association Detroit Convention 





Clancy D. Connell New Vice President W.H.Andrews’ Plantation Background 


New National Association President Was Born on a Farm in 


Long Prominent in Association A ffairs 


Clancy D. Connell, one of the most 
popular figures in insurance circles, was 
clected vice-president of the National 

\ssociation of Life Underwriters at the 
nnual meeting in Detroit this week. A 
Provident Mutual general agent in New 
York City, Mr. Connell’s association ac- 
tivities date back to 1920 when he be- 
came’a member of the New York City 
association. He has been a member of 
the board of directors of that association 
almost continuously since 1925. He 
served as treasurer from 1927-1930, and 
was president in 1931-32. He has been 
a delegate to the New York State Asso- 
ciation..since 1931 and has served on 
various «committees. He was twice vice- 
president. of the State Association and 
was ptesident from 1935-37. He also 
served as the New York City Associa- 
tion’$ representative on the national 
countil’ for many years. In_ national 
affairshe has served as a member and 
chairfnan of a great many committees, 
as trustee prior to his election to the 
vice-presidency was secretary of the as- 
sociation. 

As a result of recommendations of ‘the 
managing director of the National As- 
sociation at the 1942 convention, Mr. 
Connell was named chairman of a spe- 
cial committee on National Association 
organization structure. The findings of 
this committee have contributed a great 
deal toward the smooth functioning of 
the association. 

Mr. Connell received his A. B. degree 





Clayton Heads Round Table 


Detroit, Sept. 14—John E. Clayton, 
general agent, Massachusetts Mutual, 
Newark, N. J., is the new chairman of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 

Mr. Clayton is a native of New Bed- 
tord, started his life insurance career in 
1918 as an agent with Northwestern 
Mutual. He has sold a million of life 
insurance ‘annually for more than fif- 
teen years and for a dozen years has 
been a ‘life and qualifying member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. He is 
a past president of the Life Under- 
writers Association of Northern New 
lersey. 





Lead in Pension Trusts 


_ Detroit, Sept. 14—The Philadelphia 
firm of Towers, Perrin, Forster & 
Crosby, Inc., are leading the cauntry 


n Pension Trust volume. Head of the 
tirm is H. W. Forster. 





New Plans for Bureau Meet 


Detroit, Sept. 13—A committee from 
ife Agency Officers Association and 
fe Insurance Sales Research Bureau 
ad seen in New York the Committee 
Economic Development which had 
ide suggestions relative to the an- 
nial meeting of the Agency Officers 
nd the Bureau. The program of the 
le Agency Officers-Bureau meeting 
‘us fall will be along new lines. 





Big Attendance Surprise 


Detroit, Sept. 13—At the banquet of 
e Union Central, Arthur Shugg, De- 
roit manager, who was toastmaster, 
id the overflowing attendance of the 
etroit convention of NALU was a big 
irprise as Detroiters expected only 900 
attend. More than 300 who wanted 
reserve rooms in Detroit hotels were 
refused such reservations, he said. 


CLANCY D. CONNELL 


from Hamilton College and was the first 
chairman of the newly organized Hamil- 
ton College Alumni Council. He is past 
president of the Westfield, N. J., Col- 
lege Men’s Club and a member of the 
Boy’s Work Committee of the State 
Y. M. C. A. and of the National Council 
Y. M. C. A. Mr. Connell belongs to the 
Drug and Chemical Club in New York 
City, the Fort Schuyler Club of Utica, 
and the Echo Lake Country Club in 
Westfield. 


Philip B. Hobbs Secretary 


The election of Philip B. Hobbs to 
the post of secretary of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters at the 
annual convention in Detroit this week, 
brings to that organization an energetic 
worker who has served the association 
over a period of years. Mr. Hobbs, 
who is one of the Chicago managers 
for the Equitable Life Assurance* So- 
ciety, has been a trustee of the Na- 
tional Association, chairman of the 
manpower committee and is on several 
other important committees. 

Mr. Hobbs was national committee- 
man of the Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters for nine years simultane- 
ously serving on local association com- 
mittees such as sales congress, legisla- 
tion, life insurance week, president of 
Chicago Life Insurance and Trust Coun- 
cil, cooperation with attorneys and Life 
Agency Managers’ secretary-treasurer. 








Eric Johnston Makes Plea 


For Better Sales Training 


Detroit, Sept. 14—Eric A. Johnston, 
president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, in his talk before 
the NALU meeting here today made 
a plea for better training and better 
salesmanship. “There has not been 
enough selling and enough service in 
the United States; we don’t spend 
enough money for selling and servic- 
ing,” he said. “Young men should know 
about opportunities before they spend 
a long time being trained for them. We 
should have training courses locally for 
jobs that can be filled locally, and each 
community should take a tangible poll 
of its job Dts mara by occupations.” 








North Carolina; Worked Way Through College; 
Jefferson Standard General Agent 


rr 
W. H. Andrews, Jr., elected president 


of the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters at its meeting in Detroit 
this week, has occupied a position of 
prominence in the association for a 
number of years. Manager of the home 
office agency of the Jefferson Standard 
Life at Greensboro, N. C., Mr. An- 
drews was vice president last year and 
secretary the previous year. He; serge 
as a national trustee in 1938.0 


Plantation Background 


Mr. Andrews was born on a arm 
near Tarboro, Edgecombe County, 
North Carolina, where his family was 
plantation people for generations. He 
attended Tarboro High School where 
he was on the school track team and 
served as a member of the debating 
team. He entered the University of 
North Carolina at 16 going through col- 
lege practically on his own resources 
and was graduated in 1920 and imme- 
diately joined the Jefferson Standard, 
first as a personal producer. He or- 
ganized the University Agency for the 
company and personally produced in ex- 
cess of a quarter of a million dollars 
during his first year in business. When 
the company’s home office agency was 
organized in 1922, he moved to Greens- 
boro and during his eight years of per- 
sonal production under that agency, 


he sold between $400,000 and $600,000 


annually. In 1928 he was made assist- 
ant manager and in 1929 he became 
manager. The agency is now produc- 


ing in excess of $5,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Andrews was one of the organi- 
zers of the Greensboro Association of 
Life Underwriters and was president 
for two years. In 1938, when the North 
Carolina Association of Life Under- 
writers was organized he became its 
president. For four years he served on 
the executive ‘committee of the General 
Agents and Managers Section of the 





American College Trustees 


Detroit, September 12—New mem- 
bers of the board of trustees American 
College of Life Underwriters are Dud- 
ley Dowell, vice’ president, New York 
Life; Paul W. Cook, general agent, Mu- 
tual Benefit, Chicago; J. Roger Huil, 
vice president of Mutual Life, New 
York. 

Trustees re-elected are O. J. Arnold, 
president, Northwestern National; 
George H. Chace, vice president of Pru- 
dential; Theodore M. Riehle, manager, 
Equitable Society, New York, and S. T. 
Whatley, vice president Aetna Life. 
There are twenty other trustees, of 
whom the following four have been 
elected for life: Dr. S. S. Huebner, Ju- 
lian S. Myrick, Ernest J. Clark and 
Franklin W. Ganse. 

Officers of the American College were 
re-elected. 


Tops in Round Table 


Detroit, Sept. 14—Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life is considerably in the lead 
this year in number of its representa- 
tives who are members of Million Dol- 
lar Round Table. 

After the meeting here the Round 
Table members go to Gratiot Beach, 
Detroit, for conferences. 








W. H. ANDREWS, JR. 


association and was a member of its 
program committee in 1938-39. 

In September, 1941, Mr. Andrews be- 
came chairman of the War Savings 
committee of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters, being appointed 
by John A. Witherspoon of Nashville, 
when latter was president of National 
Association of Life Underwriters. In 
that post he attracted nation-wide at- 
tention because of his organizing ability 
and the great success the members of 
the life underwriters associations have 
had in selling war bonds. About 25,000 
of those members have figured in these 
sales, and the amount of bonds sold 
was in excess of $5,000,000,000 on Au- 
gust 1, 1943. 

In his home town of Greensboro, Mr. 
Andrews is active in civic affairs. He 
has served three times as director of 
the Greensboro Chamber of Commerce, 
is director and chairman of the bud- 
get committee of the local Community 
Chest, director of the Greensboro Ex- 
ecutive Club, Greensboro Art Center 
and Gate City Building & Loan Asso- 
ciation. He is chairman of the organi- 
zation committee of the Greensboro 
Boy Scouts. He is a Shriner, Civitan, 
Delta Tau Delta fraternity and a mem- 
ber of the Merchants’ and Manufac- 
turers’ Club and the Greensboro Coun- 
try Club. 





TO APPOINT EDUCATION HEAD 





Director of Underwriters Training to Be 
Selected by Cliff Orr’s Committee; 
Headquarters in New York 

Detroit, Sept. —Clifford H. Orr, 
chairman of the National Association 
education committee, announced that the 
board of trustees has authorized the 
committee to find a man to be director 
of a Department of Underwriters Train- 
ing. This new educational director of 
the Association will have his headquar- 
ters in New York City. 





Delegate From Honolulu 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Robert Hung of 
California Western States Life, came 
to the convention from Honolulu, 
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Year Marked by Forward-Looking Plans 
Says President Hedges in His Report 


Retiring National Association President Tells of New High 
Peak of Cooperation Within the Business in 
Planning for Greater Service to Public 


An ambitious program for the train- 
ing and education of agents will be 
launched by the National Association 
next year, said President Herbert A. 
Hedges in his annual report on the 
activities of the association and plans 
for the future made at the opening of 
the convention in Detroit this week. 
The year was marked by a high degree 
of cooperation within the business be- 
tween companies and agents and dedi- 
cation of the industry to the war effort. 
He commended the companies for far- 
sightedness’ in its program of public 
relations through the Institute of Life 
Insurance in which the association is 
cooperating. His report follows in part: 

Legislation and Government 


“In the field of national legislation 
your National Association, on the recom- 
mendation of its Committee on Law and 
Legislation, has maintained a_ vigilant 
guard to protect the interests of our 
policyholders and our business. Through 
a revision of our procedure I am glad to 
report to you that we now have in 
Washington additional, competent legal 
representation. In broadening this phase 
of our activity we have been motivated 
by the sincere desire to interpret our 
business adequately and accurately “to 
our government departments and to otir 
public. We believe that the business ‘of 
life insurance and its 68,000,000 policy- 
holders can do more than any other 
single group to preserve that system of 
democratic government that has made 
our country great. 

“The post-war era will demand that 
business and government reflect a com- 
mon sense attitude toward establishing 
our national economic policies and an 
awareness of our problems, combined 
with complete understanding and frank 
discussion, which will help us retain and 
develop the spirit of pioneering and 
individual initiative on which our coun- 
try was founded and which has _ con- 
tributed so much to its growth and de- 
velopment. We shall ask for no favors, 
we shall expect no concessions. We shall 
be clear, specific and uncomprom‘sing in 
our endeavor to honestly interpret the 
interests of our business and our pol- 
icyholders, who compose by far the 
largest majority of our population. In 
return we shall expect the confidence of 
our government and _ its legislative 
branches and appropriate incentives to 
that large segment of our people in 
recognition for their loyalty in raising 
the burden of their future economic wel- 
fare from the shoulders of society 
through their own thrift and foresight. 

Constructive Plans for Field 


“Within our business your National 
Association ig ever conscious of the 
need for improvement in our methods 
for recruiting, training, and developing 
qualified and competent manpower. We 
recognize the desirability and need for 
improving the financial stability of 
career underwriters. We are facing the 
necessity for strengthening our codes of 
agency practices and business standards. 

“We believe that all of these problems 
are inter-related in the whole scheme of 
distribution management and I can as- 
sure you that they are receiving the 
constant and vigorous attention of your 
national committees in cooperation with 
our companies. To be more specific, I 
can tell you that certain developments 
that have taken place at this annual 
meeting and in the sessions of your 
board of trustees and National Council 
point to the early solution of many of 
our agency problems and definite im- 
provement in others. 

“In the field of life underwriter train- 
ing and education. your association next 





HERBERT A. HEDGES 


year will undertake an ambitious pro- 
gram which we believe will improve the 
selling techniques of our agency forces 
and raise the standards of our members 
that they may better serve the public. 
We believe this to be our responsibility 
to our members and to their public and 
that our sales thinking and promotional 





planning be redirected to exemplify the 
institutional character of our business 
and justify the status which we wish to 
attain for its representatives. 

“I would be remiss if I did not recog- 
nize publicly at this meeting what I be- 
lieve to be one of the most forward 
looking developments that has taken 
place within our business in many years. 
I refer to the industry-wide approach 
to the solution of such vital problems 
that have confronted our business as 
Social Security, federal legislation, man- 
power, pension trusts, field training and 
education, agents’ compensation, agency 
practices, public relations—just to men- 


tion a few. 

“It has long been recognized that if 
we are to reach accurate and adequate 
solutions to such problems, national and 
institutional in character, some coordi- 
nation of thought between all branches 
of our industry is most desirable. This 
year we believe we have attained that 
goal and I wish to make this public 
acknowledgment of our appreciation to 
those company organizations who have 
sat down with us in an attempt to agrec 
upon a position to be taken on each par- 
ticular matter which will be in the best 
interests of our policyholders and _ all 
branches of our business.” 


Want Agency Practice Code Upheld 


The agency practices, business stand- 
ards and conservation committee of 
NALU, P. B. Rice, Equitable of Iowa, 
Harrisburg, chairman, reported to Na- 
tional Council of NALU this week that 
the committee is generally of the opinion 
that present economic conditions do not 
warrant the relaxation of the present 
Agency Practices Code in respect to 
the licensing of part-time agents in 
urban centers. Continuing Chairman 
Rice said: 

“Looking toward the post-war period, 
when we feel that we will not only 
experience considerable difficulty in re- 
recruiting the established agent now 
serving with the armed forces but also 
in attracting new men into the business, 
the committee feels that the present 
time offers the best opportunity for the 
elimination of the part-time and marginal 
representative and that in the public 
interest our agency system should not 
continue to accept a slackening in our 
standards of qualification and business 
operation, but that the code instituted 
in 1934 should be strengthened, not 
weakened. 


HOST TO MORE INSURANCE CONVENTIONS 
THAN ANY OTHER HOTEL IN THE WORLD 


INSURED COMFORT AT NO EXTRA PREMIUM ... 

THE POLICY ON WHICH WE HAVE WON CONSTANT 

RENEWALS FROM MEN OF THE INSURANCE ; 
FRATERNITY 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 


| [Oy NCTO Rm | a in 


W. M. Dewey, President 


Phil J. Weber, Res. Manager. 








P28. "RICE 
The Rural Agents 
“The committee gave considerable 


thought to part-time agents in rural ter- 
ritory and it was generally agreed that 
the rural agent enjoys the same oppor- 
tunities for financial success as the urban 
agent and that the present agreement 
should be revised to cover all agents. In 
arriving at this conclusion, the commit- 
tee believes that rural areas can best 
be served by an adequate number of 
full-time underwriters. Members of the 
Council will understand that the conclu- 
sions stated in this paragraph represent 
only the thinking of the members of this 
committee. They have not been adopted 
by the Board as a policy for this asso- 
ciation. 

“The committee realizes that, while 
more intensive action toward the elimi- 
nation of all part-time agents should be 
immediately instituted. this cannot be ac- 
complished over a short period of time. 
We feel that with the many companies 
primarily interested in volume produc- 
tion, and with the general agents and 
managers reflecting this policy, it is dif- 
ficult to find a balanced solution to the 
problem which will eventually raise the 
standards of life insurance to a profes- 
sional status. The committee decided, 
therefore, that the present code needs 
some revision in order to bring about 
a satisfactory solution to the problem. 
In this connection the committee con- 
sidered the advisability of charging the 
local and state associations and genera! 
agents’ and managers’ associations with 
greater and perhaps sole responsibility 
for securing compliance with the creed 
or code. 





NATIONAL LIFE UP OVER 30% 

The National Life of Vermont an 
nounces that new life sales for the 
month of August were the largest fo: 
any August since 1930. For a year and 
a half the company has reported greate! 
paid volume of sales than in the corres 
ponding month of the previous year 
The percentage of increase for the nin 
months of this year now stands at 
30.15%. Insurance in force has increase: 
during these nine months by $26,952,485 
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3,000,000 New Customers 


Against a normal of two million annually a short while ago, 
there will be over three million babies born in the U. S. A. 
this year. Keep your eye on these new arrivals in your field 


of operations. 


Right now these three million helpless infants and_ their 
mothers furnish urgent reason for writing fathers for larger 


amounts. 


And pretty soon these youngsters will be able to sign on 
dotted lines, taking the places of their daddies and grand- 
daddies who are our clients today. This is the never-ending 


replacement opportunity in our business of insuring lives. 


THE PRUDENTIAL HAS POLICIES 
FOR ALL THESE FAMILY NEEDS 


She. PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


GIBRALTAR ° e 
Zed A mutual life insurance company 





HOME OFFICE NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Hermine Kuhn Heads Women’s Group 


New Yorker New Chairman of Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table; New Executive Committee; Many New Mem- 
bers; Evelyn Nusseer Biggest Writer 





H.Tars 


KUHN 
Detroit, Sept. 12—Hermine R. Kuhn, 
Manhattan Life, New York City, 

has written half a million dollars insur- 


HERMINE R. 


who 


ance this year and whose greatest year 
was in 1938 when she paid for $918,000, 
was tonight elected chairman of the 
Women’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 


Table. She has been in life insurance 
since 1930. 
New executive committee consists of 


Eunice Bush, Mutual Life, Baton Rouge, 
La.; Hazel C. Herrmeyer, Penn Mutual, 


Minneapolis, and Elizabeth Souerdike, 
New England Mutual, Detroit. 
Elsie M. Matthews, Manhattan Life, 


Montclair, N. J., retiring chairman of 
7 omen’s Quarter Million Dollar Round 
Table, presided at tonight’s annual din- 
ner, which was attended by forty of its 
ninety-six members. Many of those at 
the dinner were newly qualified mem- 
bers. Average writings of women in the 
Round Table was $421,000, Miss Mat- 
thews said. 

Woman writing most 
the year was Evelyn N. Nusseer, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual, Baltimore, who has 
been with the company twenty-five 
years. While she wrote a considerable 
amount of pension trust business last 
year she said her writings for years 
have run from $175,000 to $300,000. 

Retiring President Hedges of NALU, 
in addressing Women’s Round Table, 
congratulated them tonight on _ their 
high average and also thanked them 


insurance for 


ELSIE M. MATTHEWS 
for their cooperation with NALU. Be- 
hind the speaker’s table was a large 


map with colored spots yma ig where 
members of the Round Table are _ lo- 
cated. They are from thirty states and 
represent thirty-five companies. Larg- 
est number were from New York. 

The dinner concluded with a discus- 
sion of business insurance led by Minna 
W. Hensley, Franklin Life, Salina, 
Kansas, who said that every business 
concern is a business insurance prospect 
whether the prospect be a drug store, 
small plant, or an automobile service 
station. 

Eunice Bush said that many women 
are afraid to write business insurance 
but her experience shows they do not 
need to be. The prospects for business 
insurance should be as_ thoroughly 
studied as the prospects for insurance 
on the family. 

Hermine Kuhn told of a survey made 
by National Association of Credit Men 
in which 20,000 concerns were surveyed 
and it was found that only one in four 
carried business insurance, and _ only 
7, % of others had been solicited. Thus, 
a great market untapped in many 
aspects is open to every enterprising 
woman agent. 

Lucille H. Devore, New York Life, 
Memphis, said the basis for an agent’s 
operations is self-confidence, and she 
told of use of prestige introductions, 
direct mail and follow-up correspond- 
ence of various kinds. 





basbadet W. Owens at Meeting 


Detroit, Sept. 12—Attending the con- 
vention of NALU is Ernest W. Owens, 
former manager in Detroit of Sun Life 
of Canada. He is now vice consul in 
charge of public relations for the Brit- 
ish government in Detroit. His daugh- 
ter, Kathryn, who attended McGill Uni- 
versity, Canada, and went to French 
and Swiss schools, is now driving for 
the American Army on the continent 
of Europe. She has been a frequent 
visitor to 10 Downing Strect, London, 
and to Checquers, home in the country 
of the British prime minister. 





Behr Wrote $10,000,000 


Detroit, Sept. 14—Lou Behr of Chi- 
cago wrote in the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000 of business last year. That 
volume of course included Pension 
Trust business. 





Attendance Near 2,000 


Detroit, Sept. 13—At about opening 
time for the convention of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters this 
morning the registration was 1,200 but 
tonight attendance is nearer 2,000 in- 
cluding Million Dollar Round Table and 
other groups. 

An overflow meeting was held in an- 
other part of the floor where speeches 
came by loudspeaker. 

No one wears badges at this conven- 
tion and convention program is simple, 
not illustrated, and consists of a few 
pages. 





Cleveland Situation Talk 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Cleveland Associa- 
tion’s survey of insurance producers 
and their backgrounds is a subject of 
considerable discussion as there is fric- 
tion between some of the Cleveland 
Association membership and NALU 


Detroit Meeting 


(Continued from Page 1) 


time representatives in both urban and 
rural areas and asking State Insurance 
Departments to help this’ attitude in 
their licensing activities. At a meeting 
of the National Council that body en- 
dorsed the position of the trustees, and 
the debate which followed in the Na- 
tional Council meeting showed a num- 
ber of those present against such a 
sweeping departure. 

strong stand against part time 
agents was taken by Grant Taggart, 
California-Western States, in the trus- 
tees meeting and again on the floor in 
National Council meeting. President 
Hedges of NALU, presiding at council 
meeting, also was strongly in favor of 
no part time agents program. 

The question came up for considera- 
tion of the National Council when, P. 
B. Rice, chairman of agency practices 
business standards and _ conservation 
committee, told the National Council of 
action of trustees on subject. He began 
as follows: 


Agency Practice Code Not Dead 


“Some of you may have the feeling 
that the agency practice code is dead. 
It is a pleasure to tell you that it- 15 
not dead but that it is much more alive 
than ever.” He then told of the adop- 
tion of three resolutions by the trus- 
tees “to the end that the agency prac- 
tices agreement may be revitalized and 
strengthened in the interest of thé in- 
suring public, the life underwriters and 
the institution of life insurance.’ 

The first of the resolutions was this: 
“The board of trustees of NALU re- 
affirms its belief in the value to the in- 
suring public of the guiding principles 
set forth in the agency: practices. code 
and calls upon all our members and all 
companies for continued compliance 
therewith.” 

Mr. Rice 
constitutes 
business.” 
lows: 
the same opportunities for success as 
the urban agent, and the agency prac- 
tices code of this association is hereby 
revised to provide equal protection. Be- 
lieving that indiscriminate licensing of 
an unlimited number of part time rep- 
resentatives and the licensing of part 
time agents in a position to influence the 
business is far less advantageous to the 
insuring public than service by full time 
underwriters, this association favors 
the licensing in the future of only full 
time representatives in both urban and 
rural areas.” 

The third resolution pledges the as- 
sociation to encourage and promote ac- 
tion by state legislatures with respect 
to adequate agents’ qualification laws to 
the end that the foregoing policies may 
be carried out. 


Some Give Part Time Viewpoint 


Chairman Rice moved that the Coun- 
cil give its approval to these statements 
of agency qualification policy. President 
Hedges then asked if anybody wanted 


Some of Guests Attending 


Detroit, Sept. 13—Special guests of 
NALU introduced today were James A 
McLain, American Life Convention; 
Bruce Shepperd, Life Insurance Asso- 
ciation of America; Holgar J. Johnson, 
Institute of Life Insurance; Grant L. 
Hill, Life Agency Officers Association, 
and President Gormley, Canadian Life 
Underwriters Association. 

By 10 o’clock the ballroom of the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel was so full that 
some of the most prominent men at the 
convention sat in the last rows. They 
included Dr. S. S. Huebner, S. T. What- 
ley, Aetna Life; Larry J. Evans, North- 
western Mutual; Joseph Behan, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; William Winterble, 
Bankers Life Co.; A. B.:Dalaher, Equi- 
table Society; Frank F. Weidenborner, 
Guardian Life; John H. Evans, Home 
Life; Col. D. Gordon Hunter, Phoenix 
5 asad B. N. Woodson, Commonwealth 
Life. 


said the second resolution 
“a long step forward in our 
In substance it was as fol- 





“The full time rural agent enjoys. 


’ life 


Pledge Aid to Servicemen 


On Service Life Insurance 
Detroit, Sept. 12—The following reso- 
lution about National Service Life In- 
surance was passed by NALU national 
council: 

Whereas, National Service Life In- 
surance has been of great benefit to 
members of our armed forces and their 
families and, in conjunction with the 
life insurance already owned by them, 


builds a base of insurance protection 
and a morale of which America can be 


proud; and 

Whereas, In World War II and in 
World War I, the NALU, through its 
local associations, assisted the War and 
Navy Departments in promoting the 
procurement of National Service Life 
Insurance by the armed forces, and 

Whereas, The members of the NALU 
have constantly endeavored to assist 
service men and women with their Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance; and hy 
resolution has urged all members o1 
our armed forces to take full amount of 
National Service Life Insurance avail- 
able, now, therefore, be it resolved: 

That all life underwriters should make 
their services available to those dis- 
charged from the armed forces and 
should encourage them to continue 
their National Service Life Insurance 
in force. 





to discuss the motion. A number of the 
councilmen said that they did. Those 
who opposed the motion called atten- 
tion to the fact that many people in 
the business, some now unusually suc- 
cessful, had started as part time men 
when they were teachers. They also 
called attention to the fact that there 
are many general insurance agents who 
are writing life insurance and, there- 
fore, as far as life insurance is con- 
cerned, are part time agents. It was also 
brought out that in many small towns 
there, are not enough prospects available 
in view of all the life companies writ- 
ing in the territory for men to make 
their living exclusively selling life in- 
surance. A Texas man said there had 
recently been a campaign in that state 
for new members of life underwriters 
associations and that it would not set 
well with the many part time men who 
have joined to learn that they should 
not be permitted to write life insurance 
unless they gave their whole time to 
life insurance selling. 

Ernest A. Crane, Indianapolis, said 
there were many men selling life insur- 
ance who were really part time men as 
they were conducting other businesses, 
too. Some of these men operate large 
farms, for instance. Others are in busi- 
ness which they own but which other 
people run for them. 

Grant Taggart took issue with the 
statement that it was impossible or ex- 
tremely difficult for a full time life in- 
surance agent to make a living in a 
small community. He told about his own 
experience in his town of Cowley, 
Wyoming, which has only 450 popula- 
tion. Other speakers gave their own 
experience in small towns to prove that 
insurance could be sold in such 
places in large volume, one of them 
saying he had been a successful insur- 
ance salesman for sixteen years. He had 
started as a part time man and after a 

month his general agent had said: “You 
must make a decision. Either sell life 
insurance all the time or get out of the 
business.” He took the advice of the 
general agent and dropped everything 
but life insurance and is glad he did. 


Majority for Full Time Stand 


President Hedges asked for a stand- 
ing vote. The majority were in favor of 
the elimination of part time men and 
so the motion carried. It looked to the 
writer as if the vote were 60% for and 
40% against. In the lobby of the Book 
Cadillac Hotel agency executives of 
smaller companies were considerably 
disturbed when they heard about the 
action of the trustees and of the Council. 























OME to all the things he loves most —wife and 
son, the home they created together. Not once 
during that nightmare of fighting did he lose hope of 
this return. It had to be—he’d left too many things 
undone. On that fateful December 7th, 1941, he was 
just another young American with a family, a nice 
secure job, modern home in a pleasant suburb, latest 
model car—living up to his means most of the time, 
but planning to put money in the bank next month 
and seldom managing it. 

War made him realize the value of life insurance 
and how horrible insecurity can be. He had left his 
loved ones insufficiently protected against the future. 
But it will never happen again. By saving more and 
spending less, by sacrificing a few luxuries now instead 
of necessities in the future, he is acquiring life insurance 
under the guidance of his Berkshire agent—to guarantee 
his family, if something should happen to him, a future 
rich in the comforts of American living. 


This is a serious challenge to all life insurance agents. 
Are you doing all in your power to meet this 
challenge when the happy day brings them back? 
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What Affects U.S. Affects Insurance 


Claris Adams Says Insurance Will Meet Present Crises Just 


As It Has Met All Those in Past 


Taking as his subject, “Life Insurance 
and the New Order,” Claris Adams, 
president of Ohio State Life, addressing 
NALU in Detroit this week, said that 
everything which affects America affects 
life insurance. This is because life in- 
surance is so inextricably interwoven 
with the economy of the nation and, 
thus, has become so much an integral 
part of our distinctive way of life. 

The effect of war upon the institution 
is obvious. American experience tables 
were not constructed in contemplation 
of these recurrent outbreaks of mass 
murder which so far have marked the 
Twentieth Century. Already losses have 
been considerable. However, with vic- 
tory apparently assured within the cal- 
culable future it now secms inconceiv- 
able that war mortality will constitute 
a major menace to life insurance. 

But, the destructive potentiality of 
modern total warfare which leaps all 
Loundaries, spreads to all continents and 
engages entire populations, is so great 
that obviously the institution of life 
insurance as such has a direct and tre- 
mendously important stake in world or- 
der and world peace. 


Social Security Comments 


Commenting on Social Security, “one 
of the principal measures devised by 
the New Deal to bring about a new 
order,” Mr. Adams said life insurance 
has never viewed Social Security from 
a selfish angle. Such a plan, if confined 
within practical limits, based upon valid 
principles and operated according to 
sound practice, indubitably guarantees 
social values which add to the strength 
of the nation. He quoted a paragraph 
from Colon] D’Olier, president, Pru- 
dential, who said: “It is important that 
we take a broad and receptive attitude 
toward this subject what is good 
socially and economically for the coun- 
try at large should be good socially and 
economically for life insurance in the 
long run.” 

It is a debatable question, Mr. Adams 
thought, whether S.S., as it now exists, 
“has gained or lost us customers.” He 
said: “In the vernacular of the day it 
has made more people retirement income 
conscious. It has made moderate 
amounts of insurance to supplement S.S. 
payments more clearly worthwhile. It 
provides a stepping stone which places 
within practical reach of men _ with 
limited means a species of financial in- 
dependence beyond the subsistance level. 
Alert and progressive life insurance 
agents who are correlating and imple- 
menting their insurance programs with 
S.S. benefits have found a new and 
effective sales weapon and have opened 
up a new and profitable field of pros- 

Sir William Beveridge has constantly 
reiterated the principle that actual sub- 
sistence is the only legitimate object of 
compulsory S.S. In opinion of Beveridge 
“to give by compulsory insurance more 
than is needed for subsistance is an 
unnecessary interference with individual 
responsibility. More can be given only 
by taking more in contribution or tax- 
ation. That means departing from the 
principle of a national minimum above 
which citizens shall spend their money 
freely and adopting instead the principle 
of regulating the lives of individuals by 
law.” 

Spending Ourselves Prosperous and 

Borrowing Ourselves Solvent 


Further commenting on S.S. Mr. 
Adams declared that unless we succumb 
entirely to the siren philosophy that we 
can spend ourselves prosperous and 
borrow ourselves solvent the cold prac- 
ticalities of cost will fix a limit upon 
S.S. not far, at least, above the present 
level. I do not expect the country in its 





CLARIS ADAMS 


present temper, particularly with the 
serious fiscal problems which confront 
it, to proceed so far with S.S. that it 
will infringe seriously upon our natural 
market. The great field of life insurance 
always has been and always will be 
among that great body of Americans 
who aspire to more than mere sub- 
sistence both for themselves and for 
their dependents. It is made up of men 
who rely principally upon their own 
efforts, not the largest of government 
for security and salvation. Ambition is 
their spur, self reliance their watchword 
and independence their goal. Neither 
social change, economic disturbances nor 
political upheaval will destroy their 
force or decimate their ranks.” 


Legislation to Preserve State Regulation 


Discussing the current situation with 
reference to Federal legislation which 
will preserve State Insurance Super- 
vision, in danger because of the recent 
Supreme Court decision in the fire in- 
surance rate making case, Mr. Adams 
paid a strong tribute to State Super- 
vision of insurance, and then made this 
comment: 

“With the situation now so favorable 
I fervently hope that no one within the 
ranks of insurance, by hasty, rash or ill- 
considered action, will precipitate a 
crisis which might force us to choose 
between Federal control and chaos.” 

Investment Situation 


Discussing the investment situation 
Mr. Adams said there is no field in 


which doctors disagree more sharply 
than in that of economics. Continuing 
he said: 


“Ours has become the greatest savings 
institution in the world. We now deal 
in life insurance more than in death in- 
surance. For some years payments to 
living policyholders have exceeded death 
claims, and proceeds of the latter are 
being left with the companies in larger 
and larger proportion to be distributed 
to beneficiaries as income over extended 
periods. In an ultra-conscientious effort 
to serve the varying needs of policy- 
holders under every conceivable and un- 
predictable circumstance, not only -dur- 
ing their lifetime but throughout those 
of every immediate and contingent bene- 
ficiary, perhaps we have issued con- 
tracts too rigid on the side of perform- 
ance and too flexible in the matter of 
demand. Certainly, under current con- 
ditions complicated options which con- 
tain guarantees, particularly those which 
are to be projected far into the future, 
should be issued upon the basis of a 
most. conservative minimum. The same 


influence affects and therefore the same 
principle applies to the interest factor 
in policy reserves, and to the net cost 
of contracts with a high content of the 
savings element. 

Safety the Shibboleth 


“What we must sell now is certainty 
in this uncertain world. Safety, not in- 
vestment return, will be our Shibboleth. 
That always has been the principle ap- 
peal of the soundest and most successful 
selling. Most great careers in life pro- 
duction have been built upon funda- 
mentals, not around particular policies, 
incidental features or conjectural costs. 


Worth What It Costs 

“Life insurance may cost more, and 
it may take more insurance to provide 
income adequate to maintain a given 
standard of living. Conceivably this will 
expand our market. I believe that the 
American people are more likely to buy 
more insurance than they are to be 
satisfied with less protection and less 


security which will result in a lower 
standard of life. Whatever the price, 
life insurance was never more clearly 
worth what it costs. Never was the 
unique social and economic service which 
it performs of more value to the nation. 
At no time has the institution been more 
firmly rooted in the confidence of the 
people. Nor has the qualified life under- 
writer ever deserved or occupied a posi- 
tion of greater influence or prestige. 
Insofar as we may now forecast the 
future, the only questions arising in re- 
gard to the steady progress and healthy 
growth of life insurance in the United 
States relates to the means of the 
American people and the economy of 
the nation.” 

Mr. Adams concluded by saying that 
life insurance may look forward to a 
sound and satisfactory market in the 
years immediately ahead. It has stood 
the test of time, survived the trial of 
crises, met the challenge of change. It 
has justified itself to each generation. 


H. R. Hill Stresses “Package” Selling 


Life insurance men today are aware 
of the necessity of improving sales 
technique if production is to be increased 
and for the next few years at least there 
must be more production per agent to 
continue to maintain an over-all increase 
of life insurance in force Herbert R. 
Hill, CLU, district manager of the Life 
Insurance Company of Virginia, said in 


' addressing the general session of the 


National Association at Detroit this 
week. The life insurance agent’s attitude 
changes from that of a typical salesman 
to that of a professional, he said, when 
insurance sales work ceases to be a mat- 
ter of merely selling policies and be- 
comes an endeavor to give a man and 
his family skilled, conscientious, long- 
term service and counsel. 

Package selling, Mr. Hill stressed, is 
an excellent means for increasing pro- 
duction. Package programs include the 
following Mr. Hill said: readjustment in- 
come, mortgage protection, family in- 
come, educational fund, retirement fund, 
social security supplements. 

“If it is your desire to increase your 
production through an improved selling 
technique, may I suggest that you first 
select one of these packages, preferably 


the one covering a need most generally: 


found in your particular prospect file,” 
Mr. Hill said. 


Have Planned Presentation 


“Having decided upon the plan of in- 
surance you will use, learn a planned 
presentation. Most likely your company 
has such a sales talk already prepared, 
but most of us are not willing to master 


“Improved selling technique implies 
the skillful use of a planned presentation. 
To acquire this skill we must, first, real- 
ize the value of an effective presentation. 
Second, we must develop the ability to 
give an effective performance, which 
implies a good story memorization or 
command of that story plus the physical 
skill of proper delivery. 

“It isn’t hard to find an effective sales 
story. The hard part is going to be mak- 
ing yourself master it, which means not 
only memory work but practice and 
drill in the office until you have acquired 
the necessary skill for a real perform- 
ance. 

“When you have selected prospects 
for the particular plan you have mas- 
tered and begun your sales perform- 
ances, you will be pleased how pleasant 
and easy each interview will go and 
finally how through presenting your 
plan, step by step in logical order, your 
prospect will agree with you step by 
step until the sale is closed. 

“The ability to present all the various 
packages will make you a_ professional 
underwriter because the ability to sell 
a complete life insurance program is 


mercly the ability to coordinate the sev- 
eral packages.” 
Proper Mental Attitude 


Mr. Hill also stressed the need for a 
proper mental attitude before starting 
out to make sales. To increase produc- 
tion the agent must gain a mental atti- 
tude that will cause him to make more 
calls, have interviews without strain or 
tension and make him “tremendously 
enthusiastic about his work.” 

Sales cannot be made unless agents 
call on prospects and the successful pro- 
ducer tries to meet a daily quota of calls 
Mr. Hill said. A wrong mental attitude 
towards selling also causes agents to 
have interviews under strain and ten- 
sion; it is worthwhile to remove that in 
order to increase effectiveness. Finally 
deep-seated enthusiasm is particularly 
essential in life insurance as agents are 
dealing with intangibles. To give en- 
thuiasm and to be able to impart it to 
a prospect the agent should have his 
interview prepared and have confidence 
in his ability to tell the story of life 
insurance interestingly and effectively. 





Cornelia Hodges’ Successful 


Selling Characteristics 


Cornelia C. Hodges, Equitable Life 
of Iowa, Keosauqua, Iowa, before the 
women underwriters’ session of the Na- 
tional Association meeting in Detroit 
this week discussed “Selling $250,000 My 
First Year.” Miss Hodges remarked 
that she fills the need of three classes. 
The man who needs protection and in- 
come, in varying proportions; the woman 
who is the mother in a household, or a 
woman who is earning and needs a good 
safe place for her savings; and the 
juvenile who stands poised at the 
threshold of a career. 

The three important things in every 
one’s character as outlined by Miss 
Hodges to under gird successful under- 


‘writing are: “First, the right mental 


attitude, people are sensitive to each 
others reactions. If we are sane and 
sensible, if we are sympathetic and un- 
derstanding, if our own houses are in 
order and we can put ourselves in the 
other fellow’s shoes, we ¢an ap~roach 
him with all confidences that we will 
gain his confidence. And when we get 
admitted to that holy of holies, we can 
help him straighten it out too. 

“Second, be yourself. You can’t be 
anybody else, all you can accomplish is 
to become a poor imitation, and those 
you talk to will at once recognize there 
is something phony there. That never 
engenders confidence. 

“And third, and last, sell that com- 
modity which every one is most inter- 
ested in. That commodity is security. 
The baby wants and expects it from his 
mother. Security in old age and for our 
loved ones—yes, everyone is interested 
in security.” 
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Women on debits are today an impor- 
tant and growing group among life in- 
surance agents and as a group they 
are among the most. successful of 
women agents, said Marie K. Thomp- 
son, agent for Metropolitan Life at St. 
George, Staten Island, N. Y., in a talk 
before the Women Underwriters Sec- 
tion of the National Association con- 
vention at Detroit Wednesday. 

“We have about 1,000 women agents 
in the Metropolitan and as new agents 
they have been averaging $60,000 of 
combined business or better in their 
first year and earning $40, $50, $60 and 
better a week—and that’s not bad— 
even though there may be a man here 
and there who might call it chicken 
feed,” said Miss Thompson. She sees 
the woman’s opportunity as an agent in 
contact with other women. “It is easy 
for a woman to talk to a woman. We 
speak the same language. We know 
something of the headaches, and at 
times heartaches, of women.” 

Continuing Miss Thompson said: 

“In most families, it is the women 
who control the purse strings; it is she, 
in most homes, who receives the weekly 
or monthly pay check, as the case may 
be. For instance, I recently sold a 
policy to a man who is in the coal and 
ice business and I sold it because the 
wife doesn’t want her husband to re- 
main forever in the coal and ice busi- 
ness. The man signed the application— 
but, and this bears on the point—it is 
the woman who pays the premiums. | 
have placed policies on a number of 
men by showing their wives how they 
could set up a budget; then, when 
they had saved enough money in the 
first month of operating the plan to pay 


Marie Thompson Sees Real Place for 
Women as Life Insurance Agents 


the first premium, I went in on the in- 
vitation of the woman to discuss life 
insurance with the husband—and the 
sales were easy because the money was 
right there for a payment with the 
application. In another such case, when 
the husband saw what his wife had 
done, he chipped in an equal amount 
out of his own funds and I came away 
with a $10,000 sale. 


Sell Men Through Wives 


“I could recite many cases of this 
_kind out of my own experience, and 
out of the experience of other women 
agents whom I know, of selling to men 
through their wives, and I mention, and 
I emphasize them, because it seems too 
often overlooked in this matter of dis- 
cussing the opportunity and place of 
women among life underwriters. Too 
often, the talk is all centered around 
the idea of women selling big policies 
to big business men—and I think it is 
a mistake. Certainly some women have 
done it, and are doing it, very success- 
fully. As I see it, the big opportunity 
for women is through the contacts 
which it is easiest and most natural for 
them to make—and that is, through 
other women. 

“But I do want to make this point 
clear—I have been talking up to now 
not of selling life insurance to women 
on themselves, but through women on 
their husbands. As a matter of fact, 
when it comes actually to buying life 
insurance for themselves, I find it easier 
to sell to men than to women. I may, 
and usually do arrange for my interview 
with the husband, through the wife. 
For making the sale to the husband, 
I most frequently use one of three 











]. D. Moynahan Emphasizes Importance 


Of Responsibility of Management 


The multitude of responsibilities of 
managers has led many an outstanding 
producer to prefer his work as a per- 
sonal producer, rather than become a 
manager or general agent, John D. 
Moynahan, Metropolitan Life, Chicago, 
told the members of the General Agents 
and Managers Section at the National 
Association meeting in Detroit this week. 
“The primary function of management,” 
he said, “is to help the agent to be suc- 
cessful. A group of successful agents 
results in a successful agency—and that 
is what is expected of us regardless of 
which company we represent. If we are 
charged with the responsibility of helping 
the agent to be successful in his work, 
we must train him. 

“By considering the agent, first, as a 
man, we will be more likely to avoid 
thinking of the agent in terms of the 
job alone—we will be more likely to 
keep in mind the fact that management 
is essentially and primarily a problem 
of human relationships. Every agent we 
have, novice or veteran, young or old, 





plans or approaches—and all are service 
approaches. One of the best, I find, is 
the Social Security approach; I won't 
go into detail on this because the sub- 
ject has already been discussed in this 
program. I will only add my testimony 
that it works—but the reason why it 
works is important. First, most people 
know very little about their Social Se- 
curity. Second, it isn’t something which 
we are offering to them, or something 
which we are selling; it is something 
which they have. They own it. It is 
theirs—and they will ask about it, and 


(Continued on Page 12) 


is an individual—he is different physically 
and mentally from every other person 
we know—from every other person in 
the world. I stress this individuality be- 
cause of its significance. Failure to rec- 
ognize it may lead to the unsound prac- 
tice of treating all men alike as robots 
who can be made to respond always in 
the same way.” 


Sound Working Relationship 

The establishment of a sound working 
relationship was emphasized by Mr. 
Moynahan as the most important part 
of the job of management. “It is based 
on mutual understanding of each other’s 
rights and responsibilities,” he continued, 
“on mutual respect, on the understanding 
that we are partners in a common en- 
terprise, that each of us in order to do 
his job well needs the other and that 
we can both prosper more by working 
together in harmony. 

“To work together in harmony we 
must get to really know our agent, find 
out his interest, his ambitions, his con- 
cerns. And when we get to know a man 
we are bound to find much in him to 
like and admire. We have a desire to 
help him as a friend—and this in the 
final analysis is the main point in estab- 
lishing a sound working relationship, be- 
cause when we really like a person he 
senses it—he knows it without being told 
in so many words. When such a rela- 
tionship is established, we have an asso- 
ciate who looks to us for help in his 
personal problems as well as his business 
problems—and when we are truly de- 
sirous of helping him to make a success 
out of his life we will realize the im- 
portance to him of the personal side 
as well as the business side.” 





- * * 
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The Life Insurance fraternity has given generously 
of its membership to the armed forces of the 
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of them. . God speed the day when they shall 
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Majority Wants to Be Under S.S. Act 


Judd Benson’s Social Security Committee Reports Results of 
Survey; Against Raising Maximum Benefits; Comparison 
of Illinois and Association Surveys 


Detroit, 12—About 75% of 
the members of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters believe that agents 
should be covered under the present 
Social Security Act. This was disclosed 
in a report to the National Council of 
NALU meeting here today, by Judd C. 
Benson, as chairman of the subcommit- 
tee on Social Security of the federal law 
and legislation committee of NALU, 
other members of committee being W. 
H. Andrews, Jr., Jefferson Standard, 
Osborne Bethea, Penn Mutual; Patrick 
A. Collins, Metropolitan; Philip B. 
Hobbs, Equitable Society. This report 
covered results of three questionnaires 
on Social Security submitted to various 
membership groups of NALU. Name of 
the report is “The National Association 
Council Report.” 

A majority of the membership of the 
National Association desire to be in- 
cluded under the present Social Security 
Act and are of the opinion that the 
Social Security system in its present 
form is practicable. All workers gain- 
fully employed should be included under 
the Social Security Act whenever feas- 


Sept. 


ible, in the opinion of the members sur- 
veyed. 

Against Raising Maximum Benefit 

The membership is strongly opposed 
to increasing the maximum benefits of 
the Social Security Act above $85 per 
month, and also feel that it is not the 
proper function of the Federal Govern- 
ment to provide additional benefits be- 
yond the present Old Age and Survivors 
insurance coverage. The only possible 
significant interest in additional cover- 
age is in such coverage as will provide 
benefits in the event of total and perma- 
nent disability. 

Members of the National Association 
are almost unanimous in their opinion 
that legislation providing broad addi- 
tional benefits which will impose an esti- 
mated tax of 6% on employer and em- 
ploye should not be enacted. 

Regardless of their personal attitude 
toward the Social Security Act, members 
of the National Association are of the 
opinion that it will have an unfavorable 
effect on individual initiative and thrift. 
Among some other paragraphs in report 
are these: 

“There can be no question but that a 


James Moon Studio 


JUDD C. BENSON 


large majority of the members of the 
National Association feel that the pres- 
ent subsistence level (maximum of $85 
per month) should not be increased 
under any circumstances. A preponder- 
ance of those who are included and 
those not included, as well as those hav- 





ing dependent children or not having 
dependent children, all agree, to the 
extent of 75% to 80%, that the maximum 
should not be increased. It should be 
pointed out that on this particular ques 
tion 40.9% of the agent group in the 
Illinois survey feel that the limit should 
be raised, whereas only 14.5% of the 
agent group in the National Association 
council believe that the maximum shoul: 
be increased. 


Not Proper Government Function 


“The survey indicates clearly that th« 
membership of the National Associatiou 
feels that it is not the proper function 
of the Federal Government to provid 
additions to the existing coverage fo: 
Old Age and Survivors insurance. Thx 
National Association council survey in 
dicates that 81.1% and the Illinois surve\ 
indicates that 53.4% share this opinion 
The surveys indicate that opinions on 
this question are influenced to some 
degree by whether or not members arc 
presently covered. The most significant 
fact regarding proposed additions tc 
the present coverage is that those de 
siring such additions have a dominant 
interest in total and permanent: dis 
ability benefits with no significant num- 
bers being interested in coverage for 
medical services, hospitalization of‘tem- 
porary disability. 

“It is clearly indicated that those mem- 
bers who believe that the present Social 
Security Act should be extended to cover 
life underwriters are quite willing to have 
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And the Life Insurance Offices here represented have done their part in each successive WAR LOAN 
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Report of NALU Federal Law Committee 


The committee on Federal Law and 
Legislation, Judd C. Benson, Union Cen- 
Pe Life, Cincinnati, chairman, reported 
to the trustees of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, of its activi- 
ties during the year. John A, Wither- 
spoon, Volunteer Life, was former chair- 
man, resigning during the year. The 
committee reported in three sections: 
first about general activities; then on 
Pension Trusts; and there was a sub- 
committee report on Social Security. 


Taxes 


The report started with review of tax 
situation. Along this line committee re- 
ported as follows: 

When Congress began consideration of 
the so-called “Bill to Simplify Individual 
Income Taxes,’ chairmen of both the 
House and Senate committees announced 
that the bill would be confined to simpli- 
fication and that there would be no 
general revision of the Internal Revenue 
Code. The committees even declined to 
consider administrative changes recom- 
mended by the Treasury and since the 
passage of that bill revenue legislation 
has been deferred pending the time when 
the Secretary of the Treasury and con- 
gressional leaders may form opinions on 
the financial requirements of the war 
and post-war periods. 

Sharp conflict has existed between the 
Treasury and congressional committees 
on revenue policy. Chairman Doughton 
of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is insisting in a statement to the 
press that post-war revenue legislation is 
impracticable at this time. Senator 
George, Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, is apparently inclined to 
urge consideration of post-war tax legis- 
lation during the present session of 
Congress. During the recess of Con- 
gress, experts employed by the joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxa- 
tion have compiled much data for use 
in drafting a post-war tax Bill, and 


. business groups have submitted plans 


which are being studied by the several 
interested government agencies. 

The NALU and counsel are making 
every effort to keep fully informed in 
the hope that when the administration 
program is known, and the routine of 
congressional action is established, 
NALU will be fully prepared to make 
representations on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation; first, in respect of any provi- 
sions in the program which affect our 
membership and their clients, and sec- 
ondly, in respect of those particular pro- 
posals for revenue revision to which at- 
tention has been called in prior reports 
of this committee. In particular, NALU 
intends to continue its efforts to obtain 
changes in the Internal Revenue Code 
on the following matters: 


The Bridges Bill 


In prior reports NALU committee has 
indicated its special interest in Senate 
Bill 1016 offered by Senator Bridges in 
\pril, 1943, and which would. grant, in 
connection with individual income tax 
returns, a deduction for life insurance 
premiums not exceeding $1,000 or 10% 
of a taxpayer’s net income, whichever 
is the lesser. We have continued to 
keep in close touch with Senator Bridges 
and other members of the Senate and 
House, and those of our membership 
who may be helpful when conditions 
arise which indicate a fair chance of 
adoption. A member of the House from 
Massachusetts, Mr. Goodwin, introduced 
HR 2541, a companion bill to S 1016, 
in the House. Later, HR 3736, a measure 
having substantially the same objective 
was introduced in the House by Con- 
“ressman Wickersham of Oklahoma. In 
May of this year, Senator LaFollette of 
\Visconsin, at the request of Senator 
‘lark of Idaho, submitted to the Senate 
an amendment intended to be proposed 
'y Senator Clark to the bill for simpli- 
fication of individual income tax. This 
would have amended the Code so as to 
alow as a deduction from income an 





aggregate of $750 paid as, (1) premiums 
on life insurance or endowment con- 
tracts, (2) installment payments on 
annuities and (3) contributions as an 
employe to pension or retirement plans. 
In view of the previously mentioned 
attitude of the Senate and House com- 
mittees toward amendments considered 
to be properly a part of general revenue 
revision, your committee and its counsel 
were constrained to agree with the ad- 
vice of Senator Bridges and other in- 
terested members of the Congress that 
such proposals should not be pressed in 
advance of general revenue legislation. 
Meanwhile, the program of education 
goes forward and we urge the members 
of this association to indicate their in- 
terest to their own representatives in 
the Congress. In this way, sentiment for 
the measure will be accumulating against 
the time when the proposal will need 
the full measure of your support. 


Estate Tax and Gift Tax Discrimi- 
nation Against Insurance 


Generally stated, the Internal Revenue 
Code now imposes estate taxes on the 
proceeds of insurance policies if the 
decedent at the time of his death re- 
tained incidents of ownership or if dur- 
ing his lifetime he paid directly or in- 
directly the premiums on the contracts. 
Of course, there are certain refinements 
in the administration of the rule which 
we shall not undertake to discuss here. 
If a person transfers other property by 
gift and pays a gift tax thereon, the 
value of such property would ordinarily 
not be included in his taxable estate. 
Unfortunately, the value of incidents of 
ownership in an insurance policy is not 
treated like other property and even the 
payment of gift tax on the transfer of 
incidents of ownership will not exclude 
the value of such incidents from the 
taxable estate if the transferor continues 
directly or indirectly to pay the pre- 
miums on the contracts. We have con- 
sistently protested this obvious discrimi- 
nation and will continue to urge amend- 
ment of the Code. 


Transfer of Renewal Commission 
Contracts 


Previous reports of your committee 
have pointed out that there is no logical 
reason for denving to an agent the right 
to give away during his lifetime all the 
incidents of ownership in a renewal com- 
mission contract (paying gift tax thereon 
if the contract be of sufficient value) 
with assurance that the income of such 
a contract would thereafter be taxable 
to the person receiving the income. The 
contrary rule now in effect because of 
the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States in the Eubank case 
(decided in November, 1940) can only 
be changed by legislation. The rule now 
in effect discriminates against those hold- 
ing contracts for renewal commissions 
as compared with those interested in 
other types of contracts such as those 
covering patent rights. 

While on the subject of income from 
renewal commission contracts, your com- 
mittee deems it advisable to call atten- 
tion to rather general misunderstanding 
by underwriters of the existing rule for 
taxation of income from renewal con- 
tracts received by the estate or benefi- 
ciaries of a decedent underwriter. Cor- 
respondence between numerous members 
and National Headauarters has empha- 
sized misunderstanding on this subject. 

In view of the fact that the commuted 
value of renewal commissions to be re- 
ceived is included in the estate of the 
decedent, some of our.members ques- 
tioned the fairness of also treating such 
renewal payments as taxable income to 
the beneficiaries. They looked unon these 
payments as an inheritance by the bene- 
ficiary from the deceased underwriter, 
which, under the general rule of income 
taxation, would not be considered tax- 
able income. Furthermore, in the case 
of an underwriter who might leave a 


taxable estate, it was felt that the inclu- 
sion of the commuted value of these 
renewals in the estate and their later 
taxation as income to beneficiaries re- 
sulted in “double” taxation. For the 
information of those who would be in- 
terested in the possibility of such 
“double” taxation, we suggest reference 
to the income tax regulations which con- 
tain a specific example taken from the 
Senate Finance Committee Report ac- 
companying the Revenue Bill of 1942 
and showing the formula to be used in 
taxing renewals as income. Application 
of the formula results in recovery by 
deductions of the estate tax attributable 
to renewal values included in the tax- 
able estate. In effect, therefore, such 
renewal income is not burdened with 
both estate and income taxes. 


Exemption from Income Tax of 
Installments Including Interest 


In the Pierce case decided in October, 
1943, the Tax Court of the United States 
held that the entire amount received 
by the beneficiary of a contract in satis- 
faction of provisions of a policy requir- 
ing the insurance company to nay install- 
ments is exempt from tax under Section 
22(b)(1) of the Internal Revenue Code. 
The Commissioner has not acquiesced 
in this decision. If he continues to apnly 
his regulation that the interest portion 
of such installments is subject to in- 
come tax, and pending litigation indicates 
that he does so intend, we may find it 
desirable to urge that the rule estab- 
lished by the court be incorporated in 
the Code by the Congress. 


Transferred Contracts 


Under the present law, if a contract 
is transferred for adequate consideration, 
the person receiving the proceeds of the 
insurance is required to treat the excess 
of such proceeds over the purchase price 
as ordinary taxable income. The usual 
case of transfer is one in which a cor- 
poration or other business venture, hav- 
ing a contract‘on the life of a valued 
executive or employe, permits the in- 
sured or beneficiaries of the insured to 
acquire all of the rights under the con- 
tract for a price substantially equivalent 
to the agsregzate of the premiums previ- 
ously paid. In such a situation, there is 
no reason for the existing discrimina- 
tion against a person entitled to the 
bounty of the insured (wife, children 
and other dependents) if the contract 
is acquired by reimbursement of prior 
costs as a condition to assignment. So 
long as the present rule is in effect, the 
beneficiary can be sure of receiving the 
proceeds wholly exempt from income tax 
only by taking out a new contract in 
which the age advantage of the existing 
contract is lost and which may not con- 
tain valuable settlement options and 
nolicy provisions no longer available. 
Under the Code as amended by the 
Revenue Act of 1942, an original owner 
corporation may pass on to a successor 
corporation (in reorganization) the 
benefits of a contract without loss to 
the acquiring corporation of the full 
exemption as to proceeds. The same 
rule should obtain if the contract is 
acquired by a person entitled to the 
protection of the insured or having an 
insurable interest. Your committee will 
continue its efforts to secure such an 
amendment to the Code. 


Possibility of Reverter 


Section 811(g) of the Internal Revenue 
Code was completely revised by Section 
404(a) of the Revenue Act of 1942. This 
is the section which established as the 
criteria for inclusion in the gross estate 
of a decedent of proceeds which are 
payable to beneficiaries other than the 
executor, (1) the payment of premiums 
directly or indirectly by the decedent, 
and (2) incidents of ownership possessed 
by the decedent at death. With respect 
to “(2),” the statute further provided 


that the term “incident of ownership” 
does not include a reversionary interest. 
The report of the Committee on Finance 
of the United States Senate, which ac- 
companied the bill, contained a sentence 
reading, “your committee bill has added 
a provision designed to take reversionary 
interests out of the category of ‘incident 
of ownership’ for the purpose of applying 
811(g) (2) (A).” While the matter is not 
free or doubt, the Treasury has taken 
the position that the references in the 
committee report to “(A)” and to sub- 
section “(c)” of the Code Section, justify 
the holding that the exclusion of rever- 
sionary interest was not intended to 
apply to the language, “incident of own- 
ership,” as used in “(2).” Distinction has 
also been raised between those cases 
in which a reversionary interest is re- 
served in an assignment as contrasted 
with those in which the reversionary 
interest is a mere possibility by operation 
of law. These distinctions should be 
removed and the statutes should be so 
clarified that a so-called reversionary 
interest would not under any circum- 
stances be treated as an “incident of 
ownership.” Your committee will urge 
the adoption of a technical amendment 
to cover this point. 


Insurance Proceeds Earmarked for 
Payment of Estate Taxes 


For a long time, the Association has 
been actively promoting the idea that 
it should be possible for a man to pro- 
vide against the exigencies of high estate 
taxes by the purchase of sufficient life 
insurance to pay the tax. For some years 
after the last war, an estate tax exemp- 
tion of $50,000 plus an insurance pro- 
ceeds exclusion of $40,000 operated to 
reduce the taxable estate to a point 
where application of the then reasonable 
rates did not impose such a burden that 
insurance, in addition to the $40,000 ex- 
cluded, could not be carried. 

The high estate tax rates of the 1928 
and succeeding revenue acts were made 
more burdensome by reduction of the 
general exemption to $40,000 and the 
later substitution of a general exemption 
of $60,000 for a general exemption of 
$40,000 plus an insurance exclusion of 
$40,000, an aggregate of $80,000. These 
changes in the law brought about the 
surrender of large amounts of insurance 
because the taxable proceeds when added 
to the general estate would fall in the 
top bracket and be taxed at the highest 
rates. In many cases, persons desiring 
to continue the protection of their estates 
caused contracts to be bought in which 
the insured had no incidents of owner- 
ship and the proceeds of which were 
payable to specific beneficiaries other 
than the estate. This expedient could 
be employed so long as the rule existed 
that insurance could not be included in 
the estate of a decedent unless he owned 
or retained incidents of ownership, but 
this opportunity was lost when Congress 
accepted the recommendation of the 
Treasury Department and incorporated 
in the 1942 Revenue Act the so-called 
premium payment test in determining 
whether or not the proceeds must be 
included in the taxable estate. 

The disadvantages of pursuing the 
present Treasury policy have been 
pointed out on numerous occasions to 
the Treasury experts and to influential 
members of the Senate and House. Con- 
gressman Wesley E. Disney of Oklahoma 
sought without success to have an “ear- 
marking” amendment included in the 
Revenue Act of 1942, and he and other 
influential members of the House and 
Senate have continued to take an in- 
terest in this question and are prepared 
to support such an amendment when 
general revenue legislation is again un- 
der consideration. Anticipating the desire 
of those in Congress who support the 
legislation to have as much help as 
possible for the proposal, your committee 
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Reconversion in Agency Management 


William P. Worthington Sees Great Competition for Man- 
power; Mental Attitude of Returning Servicemen; 
Many Want to Try New Fields 


“Following this war there will be a 
greater reshuffing of manpower than 
you and I are likely to see again in our 
business lifetime; literally millions of 
men will be deciding whether or not 
they want to return to their old jobs 
or to seek a new field which seems more 
attractive to them,” said William P. 
Worthington, vice president and super- 
intendent of agenices Home Life of New 
York, speaking before the General 
Agents and Managers Section of Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
at Detroit this week. “Competition for 
the kind of men and women we would 
like to have in our agencies promises 
to be much greater than we have ever 
experienced,” he said. 

Hundreds of businesses throughout the 
country, many of them the largest in 
the country have eliminated practically 
their entire sales organization, said Mr. 
Worthington and when peacetime prod- 
ucts are again on the market these or- 
ganizations will be forced to rebuild 
quickly a sales force to market the 
products. Agency managers should not 
be too complacent about this competi- 
tion. The speaker said he sensed an 
alarming tendency in various sections 
of the country to over-simplify the prob- 
lems of agency building in the post-war 
period, assuming former agents now in 
the service will return and they will 
attract other servicemen and the man- 
power problem will be solved. 

What Servicemen Are Thinking 

“T have talked to officers whose job 
it is to handle the personal problems 
of men who have seen both domestic 
and foreign service,” said Mr. Worth- 
ington. “While I don’t want to give the 
impression that I have made a com- 
plete study of this, I do think we have 
sufficiently good ‘sampling’ to give us 
all something to think about. Here are 
some of the things: your serviceman 
tells us: : 

“When he gets out of the service, he 
wants to do as he darn pleases for about 
thirty days—to get away from all of the 
regulations and try to get accustomed 
again to civilian life—his own reorienta- 
tion course. This also applies to men 
who have never been overseas and ex- 
perienced any of the hardships of actual 
warfare. 

“Many of them have decided that 
they are not going back to their job 
until they have looked around for new 
fields which will offer greater oppor- 
tunity—greater freedom of action and 
less monotony than their. old job. This 
seems particularly true of some men 
who held office positions and no longer 
want to be tied down to ‘paper work.’ 
One officer told me that many men had, 
apparently, not been dissatisfied enough 
with their jobs to quit before the war 
but since the break was forced on them, 
they have decided to explore oppor- 
tunities that might be more to their 
liking. This would seem to present an 
opportunity to us if such men have sales 
aptitudes for this business. 

“They all feel the necessity for mak- 
ing up for lost time. They realize they 
have had from one to four years taken 
out of their business lives and they hope 
to find some field that will enable them 
to make up that lost time. 


Attitude on Discipline, Training 


“They want to get away from the kind 
of discipline they feel is ‘dished out for 





WILLIAM P. WORTHINGTON 


the sake of discipline.’ Apparently, many 
of the Army and Navy regulations are 
a bit irritating to them, but they seem 
to respect training and taking orders 
when those orders appear necessary and 
make sense. 

“What about training and education? 
[ would have suspected that most of 
them would be fed up with training, 
education, and drilling. On the con- 
trary, they have developed a healthy re- 
spect for sound training, education, and 
drilling which they feel will properly 
equip them for the job ahead. In this 
connection they have spoken of the 
orientation lectures which they have 
about once a week. They are, perhaps, 
comparable to our weekly agency meet- 
ings. In these lectures they are trained 
to cope with problems that they are 
likely to face in the near future. Since 
it is a matter of life or death to them, 
they take these lectures seriously. They 
are conducted on a ‘down to earth 
basis’ with instructors in fatigue uni- 
forms who know their stuff. In the dis- 
cussion period, all kinds of questions 
are fired at the instructors who are ex- 
pected to answer them on a hard-hitting, 
practical basis. This should give us 
something to think about in the work- 
ing out of our agency meetings. The 
men on the whole will be more sold on 
training and education than before the 
war, 

“Many servicemen, particularly those 
over thirty, are apparently looking for 
the security of a guaranteed income to 
get them back into civilian life. While I 
think a guaranteed salary is the answer, 
this is a highly inflammable subject and 
I do not think I should pursue it any 
further now. It seems quite apparent, 
however, that the returning serviceman 
is going to be very much interested in 
a salary that can be adjusted according 
to the results he produces and with the 
security of a retirement plan at age 


Engelsman Credits Payroll 


Savings Idea to Insurance 


Ralph G. Engelsman, director, pay- 
roll savings, War Finance Division, 
Washington, D. C., spoke at the bond 
conference at the National Association 
meeting this week in Detroit, and out- 
lined some of the operations of the 
Payroll Savings Plan. He remarked that 
before any sales were made on this 
plan the most gigantic planned sales 
operation job in history was formulated. 
The idea of payroll savings he credited 
to the life insurance business. “Life in- 
surance has been sold under the payroll 
plan for fifteen or twenty years before 
the war started,” he said. “Life insur- 
ance had proved that this method of 
easy payment was a most effective de- 
vice. The Treasury got the idea from 
life insurance and elaborated on it.” 

Mr. Engelsman pointed out that in 
soliciting sales his organization has 
stuck to the formula of sales organiza- 
tion predicated on the old sales prin- 
ciple so applicable to the insurance 
business—see the people. He com- 
mended the representatives of the life 
insurance business for their contribu- 
tion in promoting the sale of war bonds. 
“You have unwittingly developed what 
should be the greatest stimulus to life 
insurance for the next decade,” he said. 
“It is my firm conviction that just as 
the war risk insurance of the last war 
gave the American public for the first 
time a true understanding of life insur- 
ance, so the payroll savings plan in this 
war has given the public an understand- 
ing and a method and set up the ma- 
chinery for thrift. When the war is 
over not only will there be other Gov- 
ernment securities bought in this man- 
ner, but it must be obvious to all that 
probably our greatest life insurance 
market will lie here. 

“But much more important and far- 
ther reaching, as a part of your work 
with the Treasury you have in a time of 
strife brought labor and management to- 
gether through a program about which 
there has been no issue. You have 
helped them understand each other’s 
problems and in a great many places 
brought about a mutual respect which 
will endure. 





sixty or sixty-five. Certainly, this ques- 
tion of compensation will have a direct 
bearing on the pattern around which 
you hope to build your agency. 


“Since the serviceman has told us he 
is a bit fed up with discipline ‘just for 
the sake of discipline,’ let’s be sure that 
we remember this point in our plans for 
directing him. He doesn’t want to be 
required to do anything that does not 
make sense to him. Perhaps, ‘time con- 
trol plans’ and work schedules that dwell 
only on the importance of calls, inter- 
views, presentations and the great law 
of averages, will not be the right psy- 
chology to use in the sound direction 
of these men.” 





President Bixby Month 
Agents of Kansas City Life in Bixby 
Anniversary Month (August), in honor 
of president of the company, produced 
3,535 applications for a total of $8,505,- 
655. Number of agents participating 
was 
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W. M. Lewis Sees Amazing 


Post-War Opportunities 


In an address before the America: 
College and American Society, CLU, a: 
the National Association meeting in D¢ 
troit this week, William Mather Lewi 
president Lafayette College, said tha 
we may well do some thinking about t! 
demands of the post-war world. “Th 
next fifty years,” he said, “will be amaz- 
ing in their opportunities, and only th 
capable will grasp those opportunitie 
Those who are unprepared will not shar: 
in them. Thus for a man in busines: 
particularly in a business such as insu: 
ance which contributes to the publi 
welfare, education of a practical sort j- 
the order of the day. No more intelligen; 
educational enterprise has been launched 
for many years than the American Col 
lege of Life Underwriters. It recognizes 
the basic truth that in the present com 
plicated economic world men who suc 
ceed must carry on educational pursuits 
throughout their lives and not stop thei: 
development when school and collec 
days are over. 

“We must as a nation begin to think 
in old fashioned terms of thrift. We 
must recognize that for men and _ fo: 
governments there comes a day of reck 
oning when the results of extravagenc« 
becomes overwhelming. He who has a 
sound life insurance program, who im- 
vests in government bonds, who invests 
regularly and wisely is a vastly more 
valuable man to his community than is 
the spendthrift.” 





Marie Thompson 
(Continued from Page 9) 


talk about it, and discover their addi- 
tional needs by themselves. Well, since 
these additional needs can be served 
only through life insurance, the answer 
is obvious. I may add that this ap- 
proach is equally effective in families 
both of smaller and larger incomes. 

“In other cases—in families where 
there may be smaller policies—and usu- 
ally a number of them, I approach the 
head of the family by preparing for 
him a record of the family’s insurance. 
You will be surprised how few families 
—in any classification—know exactly 
what policies they have and for what 
amounts.’ The policies may be kept in 
a box or a bureau drawer, and the wife 
or husband may know that they have 
three or four, or five or six policies, and 
maybe the approximate amount of tlic 
combined policies—but that is all. A 
record of their policies is something 
which they -need, so I offer to prepare 
such a record on a special form which 
we have for the purpose. It is a defi 
nite and appreciated service, and it is 
performed for them—that is, the record 
is compiled right there in the family 
dining room, or living room, with the 
policies laid out on the table. Obviously, 
while the whole subject of existing in 
surance is reviewed, it is the simplest 
thing in the world to discuss the fam 
ily’s needs—and there is, moreover, 2 
friendly atmosphere, because most pe 
ple appreciate the person who does 
something for them. 

“I use still another service plan wit!) 
men who own large amounts of insur 
ance. All of us, even if we have be 
in this work for a short time onl 
know that most insurance ¢ program 
should be reviewed at regular interval 
I point this out and ask such questio: 
as “Have you named a contingent ben: 
ficiary or beneficiaries? Have: the 
been any changes among your depen: 
ents? Have any of the _ beneficiari 
changed their names—for example, 
daughter may have married. Are the 
children not yet named as_ beneficia: 
ies’—and so on. I have about a doz: 
questions in the list, including, final! 
a question about Social Security. 

“Well, here again, it is a case of g 
ting the interview through a proffer : 
essential service—and giving an esse! 
tial service—under conditions which ar 
however, ideal for reviewing all of t! 
prospect’s life insurance needs.” 
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Adapting “Training Within Industry” 
Plan to the Training of Agents 
Edward L. Reiley, General Agent Penn Mutual Cleveland, 


Makes Striking Application of War Manpower Training 
to Insurance Field Force 


There are tremendous possibilities for 
the training of agents in an adaptation 
of the “Training Within Industry”, plan 
used effectively by the War Manpower 
Commission in the opinion of Edward 
|. Reiley, general agent at Cleveland 
for Penn Mutual, who gave a striking 
demonstration of how the method could 
be used in training insurance manpower 
before the General Agents and Mana- 
cers Section of the National Associa- 
tion at Detroit this week. Under the 
lob Instructor Training system TW1 
trained more than twenty million work- 
ers in every conceivable type of work 
and these were the astonishing results: 


Training time has been reduced (by 
75% in 1/3 of the cases); production by 
workers has been increased (by 75% in 
1/3 of the cases); labor turnover, scrap 
from rejects and accidents have de- 
creased (by 50% in 40% of, the cases) ; 
wherever the JIT method was em: 
ployed. 

“The system itself is the essence of 
simplicity,” said Mr. Reiley. “It is the 
common sense application of organiza- 
tion to a training program and con- 
sists of four simple steps. The cards 
which you received upon your entry 
into this meeting room are an exact 
replica of the instruction cards dis- 
tributed by Training Within Industry to 
Job Instructors. If you will turn those 
cards to the side headed “How to In- 
struct,” we will review these four steps 
together.” 

Four Steps of Plan 


The four steps are: Prepare the 
worker—put him at ease because only 
when he is at ease and relaxed will he 
be able to absorb the instruction. Pre- 
sent the operation—by hearing and see- 
ing; instruct clearly, completely, taking 
up one point at a time but no more 
than student can master. Try-out per- 
formance—demonstration by the stu- 
dent. Follow up—put him on his own 
but check frequently and encourage 
questions. 

“Can the JIT system be effectively 
applied to the training of life under- 
writers?” resumed Mr. Reiley. “If that 
is the question which is uppermost in 
your minds at the moment, the answer 
is, it most certainly can. The over-all 
training of a life underwriter divides 
itself into. two distinct phases which 
I call the ‘Know About’ phase and the 
‘Know How’ phase. In the first, or 
‘Know About’ phase, I refer to the im- 
parting of knowledge to the underwriter 
with regard to policy forms, reserves, 
dividends, and such other information 
as is customarily included in the state 
examinations for life underwriters. 
Thus far I have found no means of 
adapting the JIT method to this sort 
of education. 

‘The second phase, or the ‘Know 
How’ phase, refers to the development 
of skill in performing such jobs as pros- 
pecting, selling, planning, and _ those 
functions which are the essential part 
of the life underwriter’s activity. It is 
with these all-important matters that | 
have found it possible to employ the 
JI! system. Remember that this system 
neerns itself only with the training 
of a man and not with the material or 
tent of the course. Therefore, we 
must assume that the material to be 
taught has been prepared and _thor- 
ouchly organized. We can then teach 
it, one job at a time, by applying the 
method to the instruction. 

“For the purpose of illustrating this, 
| am going to assume that we are in 
the process of training a man in a pro- 
gram sale, Our first job is to divide the 





sales talk into its natural steps or com- 
ponents which can be taught in se- 
quence. While your sales presentation 
may be composed of steps which differ 
from mine, nevertheless I feel certain 
there will be a great degree of similarity 
and that you will have no difficulty in 
understanding the illustration I am try- 
ing to make. 

“Our program presentation breaks 
down into six main steps or jobs as fol- 
lows: Sell the interview; calculate So- 
cial Security benefits; fix his needs and 
estate assets; make an appraisal; show 
the solution; make a closing comparison. 


“We will begin our training by teach- 
ing the man Job 1, which is to ‘Sell the 
Interview,’ or, if you please, to make the 
approach. We must think of this as a 
job in itself and follow the get-ready- 
points in preparing to teach this as 
well as each of the succeeding five jobs. 
In adopting the JIT for use in our busi- 
ness I found certain modifications were 
required in the explanatory notes of 
get-ready-points and the how-to-in- 
struct formula, The main steps are un- 
changed. I have had printed a card in- 
corporating these changes, similar to 
the TWI card we previously examined. 


Example of Approach 


“While the cards are being passed 
I’m going to recite our approach for you 
so you may have a better idea of just 
what we are referring to in the discus- 
sion to follow.” The approach follows: 

Good morning, Mr. Prospect. I’m Ed- 
ward L. Reiley of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. As indicated in the let- 
ter you received from me, the purpose 
of my visit is to explain to you how and 
why Social Security may affect the 
plans you have for your family’s in- 
come. I assume that you are not in the 
market for life insurance and that you 
are not particularly interested in an in- 


surance discussion as such—but I be- 
lieve I can show you how Social Se- 
curity can be much more valuable to 
you than you expect. 

Since yours is a covered occupation, 
you have been paying Social Security 


taxes since 1937 and there are two 
points that are of vital importance to 
you. 

First, the income you will receive 


from Social Security is not a gift from 
the Government, but is the return on a 
very definite investment which you 
make. Your own good judgment will tell 
you that you should know what that 
income will be and the extent to which 
it fulfills your needs. 

Second, by virtue of an amendment 
to the act, Social Security provides an 
income for widows with children under 
18, the value of which may-exceed $10,- 
000. But unless suitable precautions are 
taken, your family may not receive the 
benefits which are provided by the 
amendment. 

In order to clear up these two essen- 
tial points, I am sure you will be will- 
ing to answer a few nominal questions. 

How System Is Applied 

“Now if you will refer to the second 
card you will recall that our first get- 
ready-point is ‘Have a Time Table’ so 
that we may know how much time to 
allot for this job and the degree of 
proficiency we may expect. This, of 
course, must be based on knowledge 
gained by experience. If we know from 
training others how long it will take to 
develop a satisfactory skill in selling 
the interview, our time schedule is au- 
tomatically set for this’ phase. Without 
such information we must be content 
with an estimate for the present and 
maintain records that will give us the 
necessary information ultimately. 

“Our next get-ready-point is ‘Break 
Down the Job’ by listing the steps and 
key points. We break our approach 
down into five steps. 

“Step 1 is ‘Greet and Identify Self.’ 
Our key point for this step is ‘confi- 
dent, natural, friendly.’ 

“Step 2 is ‘State Purpose.’ Our first 
key point here is a quotation from the 
approach itself and is ‘explain how and 
why.’ Our second key point is ‘indicate 
benefit.’ 

“Step 3 is ‘Put at Ease.’ With this 
step we have three key points, namely, 
‘not in market; not interested in a dis- 
cussion; agree with prospect.’ 


H.L.McCoy Says Wartime Emergency 
Has Enhanced Value of Life Insurance 


Chicago, Sept. II—H. L. McCoy, 
director of insurance of the Veterans 
Administration, Washington, declared in 
speaking here today before the Inter- 
national Claim Association that the war 
emergency has served to impress many 
millions of Americans with the value 
of life insurance. He pointed out: “Many 
policyholders, and their relatives and 
beneficiaries, have learned for the first 
time a little bit about the way in which 
life insurance will safeguard the future 
of a family. Many persons have also 
acquired a considerably enlarged view 
as to the amount of insurance which 
the average person should carry. 

“A more widespread appreciation of 
the value and need of life insurance will, 
I am sure, promote its general expansion 
in the United States. In view of the 
social and economic benefits which the 


greatly enhanced use of life insurance 
will bring to our. country, may I voice 
the hope that the Government's life in- 
surance program for persons in our 
armed forces will prove to be an effec- 
tive stimulus to such growth.” 


In developing his theme Mr. McCoy 
made the following points regarding the 





purchase of government life insurance 
in two war periods: 


Wartime Protection for Many Millions 


“The people of the United States have 
twice within the past twenty-seven years 
employed life insurance as a means of 
providing wartime protection for many 
millions of the members of our armed 
forces. During the period of World War 
No. 1 persons in military service pur- 
chased from the government about 4% 
million insurance policies in a_ total 
amount of approximately 40 billion dol- 
lars. The average amount of insurance 
per life was about $8,700. 

“During the present emergency per- 
sons in the active service have purchased 
over 16 million policies of National Serv- 
ice Life Insurance aggregating over 121 
billion dollars of insurance. These fig- 
ures, of course, include insurance which 
was issued to many who have since then 
been discharged from military service 
and do not represent the total of insur- 
ance now in force. The amount of in- 
surance per life is over $9,000. 

“While the group of persons who own 
this great amot...i Ui «surance is a large 
one, it is only a small fraction of the 
adult population of the United States. 
And since the insurance can be granted, 
upon voluntary application only while 
the applicant is in the service, it is a 
definitely limited group.” 





“Step 4 is ‘Introduce Power Idea,’ 
and we have four key points for this 
step, namely: ‘be convincing; two points 
of vital importance; what income will 
be; family may not receive.’ 

“Step 5 is really not part of the ap- 
proach but is rather the connecting link 
which joins our approach smoothly to 
that part of the sales talk which fol- 
lows, which is ‘Calculate his Social Se- 
curity.’ Step 5, therefore, is simply a 
connecting link and the two key points 
are ‘few nominal questions’ and ‘have 
Social Security Sheet ready.’ 


“With this breakdown completed we 
proceed with the next get-ready-point 
‘Have Everything Ready.’ From the 
card you will note that this refers to 
‘books, forms, stationery, and material’ 
of that nature. By having all of this 
equipment ready for use we impress 
again upon the agent the importance of 
organization. 

“The final get-ready point is ‘Have 
the Work Place Properly Arranged.’ By 
this, we mean have a suitable place for 
training; with desk, chairs, blackboard 
and similar fixtures properly arranged. 
This step completes our preparation and 
we are now ready to proceed with the 
instruction. Please refer now to that 
side of the card. 


“Our first step in instructing is ‘pre- 
pare the worker.’ Under this heading 
the formula says, first, ‘put him at ease.’ 
A few minutes of conversation with 
this thought in mind at the beginning 
of each session will be time well spent. 
It helps you to know your man better 
and he will do better work. 

“The next point is, ‘find out what he 
already knows about the job.’ By the 
time he has reached this point in the 
training course you will have a pretty 
good idea about that. Nevertheless, it is 
wise to guide the preliminary conversa- 
tion to the subject matter of the mo- 
ment and encourage him to talk. We 
sometimes find hurdles we didn’t know 
existed, 


“The third point, which is, ‘get him 
interested in learning the job,’ warrants 
special emphasis. It is a fallacy to as- 
sume that interest is at a proper pitch 
merely because he is in the process of 
training. We need to stimulate that in- 
terest constantly for the best results. 
To do this we always discuss the rela- 
tion which the particular step (in this 
case the approach) bears to the com- 
plete sale. We try to give him an over- 
all view of the sale and show him that 
the step is an essential link in the chain. 
In a bomber plant recently, the head of 
a department which was manufacturing 
a very minor part took his workers to 
the assembly line and showed them a 
completed plane. He took occasion to 
point out the location in the final as- 
sembly and to explain the function of 
the part which their department was 
manufacturing. Immediately thereafter 
there was a substantial increase in their 
production rate as a result of the added 
interest which he had created. 

“The second step is ‘present the op- 
eration.’ Our modified formula says, ‘ex- 
plain each step carefully and patiently, 
telling why and how. Stress key 
points. Instruct clearly and completely, 
taking up one point at a time—but no 
more than he can master. Demonstrate. 
Assign for study and drill.’ 


“In our instruction we follow the 
breakdown sheet carefully, taking one 
step at a time. We explain why the 


agent should identify himself clearly 
and how he should do this. We point 
out that an attitude of confidence will 
build prestige with the prospect, that he 
will get along much better if he is per- 
fectly natural rather than trying to put 
on an act. We impress upon him that 
friendliness on his part is most apt to 
bring a friendly response. We explain 
the key points relating to conduct in 
approaching a prospect. We discuss 
each of these matters with him with 
reference to the average prospect’s atti- 
tude toward a life underwriter’s call. 
Whén we have covered Step 1 thor- 
oughly then, and then only, do we pro- 
ceed to Step 2 and repeat the pro- 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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To Know the Score You Have to Keep 
Full Records, Says Franklin Morse 


The life insurance salesman should put 
00% of the effort on himself and 10% 
on the prospect, in the opinion of Frank- 
lin A. Morse, special agent Northwestern 
Mutual at South Bend, Ind., who told 
the general session of the National As- 
sociation convention in Detroit Wednes- 
day the advantages of keeping full rec- 
ords. He said he didn’t keep records 
because he liked them but has found no 
simpler method. 

“If we work four hours a day and 
write $100,000 of insurance, we should 
be able to sell $200,000 if we work eight 
hours,” said Mr. Morse. “This is simple 
arithmetic and, because we all can use 
the additional commission, there are two 
conclusions to be drawn—either we 
haven’t the guts to work the eight hours, 
or we haven't the brains to organize 
ourselves. Some of us are already work- 
ing eight hours and only selling $100,000. 
So what? Assuming we cannot work 
longer hours to increase our income, 
we must increase the quality of our 
work by ‘organizing ourselves.’ 

“Little worthwhile was ever attained 
except through honest hard work, so I 
started this business the hard way— 
putting in the hours and making the 
calls. I was told that a formula had 
been worked out called 40-40-14-and-1 

. work 40 hours a week, make 40 
calls; you would have 14 interviews, and 
one sale would result. So IT decided to 
try to make more calls than 40, and I 
have never found this hard to do. Mv 
ll-year average is 62.5 calls per week 
and 36 interviews. After all, it is the 
interview that counts. 

“In 1941, I began using the telephone 
to make appointments and I find that in 
the three years since, I have cut my 
average weekly calls to 45.7 but my in- 
terviews are 34.1. The telephone has 
saved me a lot of footwork. Also by 
making definite appointments, better in- 
terviews have resulted. 

Little Things Make Big Difference 

“A recent survey indicates that the 
baseball player who bats .250 earns an 
average of #, per season—but the 
player who bats .350 earns $40,000 per 


season,” continted Mr. Morse. “The 
difference is only one safe hit ‘in 
every ten times at bat. Seven out of 


ten times, the batter is safe or out 
at first base by not more than 6 inches. 
If the $4,000 player studies his form, his 
position, his swing, his start so that he 
improves his batting average only a 
little, it may make a tremendous dif- 
ference in his income. 

“The same principle applies in life 
insurance selling. The $1,000,000 pro- 
ducer is not ten times as good as the 
$100,000 men—but he is just enough bet- 
ter to make the difference between the 
top of the ladder and a lower rung. The 
$1,000,000 man doesn’t spend ten times 
as many hours in the field, nor see ten 
times as many people, nor study ten 
times as hard, nor have an interview 
ten times as often; at at each of these 
points, he has improved himself just a 
little—-and the sum total of all of these 
‘little’ differences makes the ‘big’ dif- 
ference between $100,000 and $1.000,000. 
The margin between success and medi- 
ocrity is very narrow. Therefore, it is 
pretty smart to study our little differ- 
ences to improve them. 

“There are some records that I have 
found valuable; they have many times 
told me the answer to my shortcomings, 
and invariably the answer has been— 
Steve Morse. In fact, I can truthfully 
say that there has never been a slump 
or a dry period when they did not 
quickly and definitely tell me to make 
more calls, to get more referred pros- 
pects, or to put aside that big case and 
get some business until such time as a 
new idea or different approach could 
be worked up. 

“My master file of prospect cards is 


divided into three parts—Active (about 
400 cards), Inactive or Dead (about 1400 
cards), and To-Be-Cultivated (about 500 
cards). The active cards are kept in the 
usual month-to-month division with the 
current month subdivided 1-31. At the 
first of each month, I set up the cards 
to be seen that month, trying to arrange 
calls in different parts of the town to 
be made on the same days to save time 
and’ gasoline. 

“The prospect card I use is a plain 
ruled 3x5 card punched to go into a 
smaller binder. When I get a new pros- 
pect, I enter as much pertinent informa- 
tion as I can get; and after each inter- 
view, I dictate to my secretary (who fills 
them in longhand to conserve space) 
additional data and date. These cards 
are carried with me; they are the com- 
plete story of that individual or business 
and are invaluable for reference. The 
prospect card makes it possible for me 
to carry on from where we left off at 
the last interview, to sell a need that 
was uncovered at some previous inter- 
view, or to get additional data to estab- 
lish his problem. It eliminates much re- 
peating and _ reviewing—a_ time-saver 
which we are all interested in these days. 

“T try to get a prospect to tell me 
when to see him next, unless I have an 
age change or other propitious time in 
my own mind. This goes on the record 
and his card comes up on that day. In- 
variably he is impressed when I remind 
him that he suggested the call and his 
reaction is that I am trying to handle 
his insurance problems for him in his 
way; which is exactly the way I want 
him to feel. 


Daily Work Card 


“A most important record is my daily 
work card, or route sheet. This, through 
habit, is made up at the end of each 
day for the day following. I have done 


Building Tomorrow’s Manpower Today 


Lewis W. S. Chapman, Director of Service Research Bureau, 
Tells Managers Section Advanced Planning 


Is Necessary 


There will be abundance of manpower 
in the post-war period but also an 
abundance of competition for the type 
of men the insurance business wants, 
said Lewis W. S. Chapman, director of 
service of Sales Research Bureau 
speaking before the General Agents and 
Managers Section of the National As- 
sociation at Detroit this week. Whereas 
in 1940 there were some seven million 
people engaged in selling and at the 
present time there are about four and 
a half million, the post-war needs will 
be for more than eleven million, he 
said. 

The post-war adjustment will come 
gradually and recruiting will not auto- 
matically become easy even though 
manpower is plentiful, said Mr. Chap- 





this so long now I don’t think I could 
sleep well if it was not made out. There 
I list from 16 to 25 interviews to be 
made, those to telephone for service or 
appointments, and letters to write. By 
listing more calls than I make, I am 
never at a loss as to where to go next. 

“Of the calls, I have divided these into 
four classifications—4 of the ready-to- 
sell- group (those ready to close), 4 new 
prospects, 4 policyholders, and 4 old 
prospects. (A prospect becomes an old 
prospect 6 months after my first fact 
finding interview if he has not become a 
policyholder.) These four classifications 
have been developed over a period of 
years, checking against actual sales 
made. Checking back over a period, such 


(Continued on Page 18) 


man. Planning should be done now fo: 
the re-recruiting of men previously wit! 
the company and_now in the service; 
or war industry. He posed these que 

tions for the managers: 

Do you have a well-organized systeii 
of maintaining contact with these for- 
mer agents? 

Do they receive your bulletin, house 
organ, and other publications? 

What are you doing to keep thein 
excited about life insurance and inter- 
ests in the business and your agency 
and company? 

Do you write to them regularly on a 
personal, intimate basis? 

Do you remember anniversarics, 
birthdays, and all those little things 
which go to build up morale? 

What about his family at home? Are 
they being kept sold that they are a 
part of the company and agency, that 
the life insurance business is the busi- 
ness for them? 

Are you maintaining contact with 
men in war jobs whom you want back? 
Do you invite them to agency meet- 
ings; send them the bulletin; remem- 
ber their birthdays, etc. ? 


Have you taken inventory to deter- 
mine: Whom you want back? Whom 
you will encourage to remain in other 
work? Which servicemen you will en- 
courage to find other work? 


Do you have a plan for Mr. Former 
Agent’s. rehabilitation and does he 
know about it? 

Have you plans for his retraining, an- 
nouncement cards, publicity, his pic- 
ture all ready for newspaper, etc., and 
does he know of these definite plans 
for him? 














must receive: 








A Pension or Profit Sharing Trust? 


Before reaching a decision on this important subject, the employer 


1. Expert advice so as to determine whether it is feasible for him to | 
establish an employee benefit plan. 
| 2. Enlightened assistance so that he can decide properly on the form 
of plan he should adopt. 
Our new booklet “Pension and Profit Sharing Trusts” contains the text 
and an authoritative analysis, brought up to date, of the lawand regu- 
lations relating to pension and profit sharing trusts, and model forms 
of trust agreements. The booklet should prove especially helpful to 
insurance counsellors, attorneys, accountants and actuaries. 


A copy of this booklet will be sent to you on request. 


MANUFACTURERS TRUST COMPANY 


Personal Trust Department * 55 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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law Committee Report 
(Continued from Page 11) 


has sought and received assurance from 

-perts attached to the Senate and 
House committees on small business that 

terest will be taken by these commit- 
tces when this proposal is again pre- 
sented to the Congress. 

Further supplementing this direct work 
on the subject, a program of education 
has been going on throughout the coun- 
ry in the home districts of congressmen 
wid senators and especially before meet- 
ings of insurance organizations. A fine 
( ‘ample of good work in this connection 
is the address, ‘Catching Up with the 
\merican Radical,” delivered by our past 
national president, Julian S. Myrick, now 
s-cond- vice-president of the Mutual Life, 
before a number of associations and 
other groups in various parts of the 
country. This address reached our mem- 
bership through publication in the No- 
vember, 1943, issue of Life Association 
News. In addition, about 75,000 copies 
of it were printed and sent to local asso- 
ciations for distribution by members to 
their clients. 

The principle under discussion appears 
{o your committee to have been ap- 
proved by the Congress when it adopted 
the “Pay-As-You-Go” plan for the pur- 
pose of making certain that the govern- 
ment would collect on income as earned 
and at the same time ease the burden 
on the taxpayer by spreading all or a 
portion of his taxes over a twelve months 
period. We believe the Congress like- 
wise should be interested in assuring 
prompt payment of death taxes by en- 
couraging the taxpayer to create funds 
for this purpose. Keeping this additional 
tax obligation current through the own- 
ership of an adequate amount of life 
insurance will lighten the family burden 
and business consequences of death and 
keep countless small enterprises alive. 

If the efforts of this association, with 
the assistance of many others who are 
interested, lead to a change of policy 
on this question and bring about amend- 
inent of the Code so that proceeds of 
insurance for payment of estate taxes 
may not be subjected to estate taxes, the 
restrictions heretofore enacted, which 
make incidents of ownership and pre- 
mium payments the test of taxability, 
will be less burdensome and not so im- 
portant, 


Salary Stabilization Controls 


In cooperation with the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents (now the 
Life Insurance Association of America) 
and the American Life Convention, your 
committee, through its counsel, has car- 
ried on discussions with numerous high 
officials in Washington and is now in- 
formed by counsel that substantial prog- 
ress has been made toward revision of 
the regulations relating to the so-called 
5% rule. Every effort is being made to 
persuade the Director of Stabilization 
and the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue that insurance which qualifies un- 
der the 5% rule should not be limited 
to “the ordinary or whole life policy 
ie ch does not provide for a cash sur- 

der or loan value, or both, amounting 
9 large percentage of the premiums 


In defining life insurance that may be 
bought without approval, if within the 
°% limitation, the regulations of the 
Commissioner require that such insur- 
ance shall be the “type” which does not 
pr ide for a cash surrender or loan 
a “amounting to’a Jarge percentage 
of the premiums paid.” The regulation 
ot the Commissioner further provides 
that as to purchases of ordinary or whole 
lif: policies, such contracts “must be for 
th beanie of more than a small num- 
ber of selected individuals.” This regu- 
‘ton as to “type” of insurance has 
been discussed in the foregoing para- 
t 


< 


‘taph, but we should call your attention 
the inconsistency of the second part 
‘i this regulation with action taken by 

War Labor Board. Under a ruling 

that Board, an employer without 
oard approval “may purchase life in- 
urance for one or a few, or all, of his 
employs provided the premiums are 


ot 


I; 





limited to 5% or less of the employe’s 
wages or salary. The Commissioner's at- 
titude, in effect, requires approval of 
every individual merit increase and 
thereby destroys the effect of the statu- 
tory exclusion of insurance from the 
definition of wages. Over the past 
twelve months, your committee, acting 
through counsel and in cooperation with 
the company organizations, has by 
memoranda and numerous conferences 
endeavored to induce the Director of 
Economic Stabilization, Treasury off- 
cials and officials of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue to adopt the attitude 
recently taken by the War Labor Board. 
Efforts will be continued to persuade 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
that he should follow a consistent prac- 
tice. 
War Manpower Controls 

Your committee, through the executive 
vice-president and our counsel, attended 
the meeting of the Insurance Committee 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in Washington in May, 1944, and 
is in constant contact with the Insur- 
ance Department of the Chamber and 
the company organizations in order that 
cooperative effort may be employed on 
this problem. Federal laws and regula- 
tions (Selective Service and Manpower) 
have imposed serious responsibilities 
upon industry and members of this As- 
sociation. Representatives of your com- 
mittee have been constantly working to 
the end that the necessary burdens of 
the war effort may be carried with the 
least disturbance and _ dislocation to 
business. 


Service and Veteran’s Legislation 

Your committee and its counsel have 
been in touch with the committees of 
Congress, the American Legion, the Vet- 
erans’ Administration and other govern- 
ment departments in connection with 
numerous proposals, some of which have 
been enacted and others of which are 
still in the form of proposed legislation 
in the House and Senate. These relate 
to National Service Life Insurance, Fed- 
eral Government aid for returning vet- 
erans, and amendment of the Social 
Security Act in anticipation of post-war 
unemployment. Policies laid down by 
our Board of Trustees have governed 
the action taken and will guide us in 
future activities on these measures. 


Supervision of Insurance 
At its annual convention in Philadel- 
phia on September 27, 1940, the Na- 
tional Association by resolution affirmed 
its belief 


“that any needed improvement in or correction 
of practices for the benefit of the insuring 
public can be best effected under existing 
supervision and through the individual state 
departments of insurance, rather than under 
regulation by any Federal bureau or other 
agency * “ =” 

The subject of this resolution has as- 
sumed major importance in view of the 
recent decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters case and the Polish Alli- 
ance case. In both cases, the Court held 
that insurance is commerce and therefore 
within the regulatory power of the Fed- 
eral Congress. There has arisen in the 
minds of many of our members over the 
country the question as to whether or 
not the Federal Government would, as 
a result of these decisions, undertake to 
set up procedure for or leading to Fed- 
eral regulation. Even before the deci- 
sions were announced, there were intro- 
duced in the Congress Senate Bill 1362 
by Senator Bailey and the late Senator 
VanNuys, and House Bills 3269 by Con- 
gressman Hancock and 3270 by Con- 
gressman Walter. In effect, these bills 
declare that insurance is not commerce 
and, therefore, not subject to the Federal 
anti-trust laws. Since the Supreme Court 
decisions were announced, the Walter 
Bill has passed the House by a vote of 
283 to 54 and is now under consideration 
by the Judiciary Committee of the Sen- 
ate. 

To date, the National Association has 
taken no specific action with respect to 
this declaratory and remedial legislation. 
The National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners, at its meeting in Chicago 
in June, considered at length the ques- 









57 Cos. Have Pension Plan for Agents 


At least fifty-seven companies now 
have pension plans for agents, Chairman 
Clancy D. Connell of the agents’ com- 
pensation committee, reported to na- 
tional council of NALU in Detroit this 
week. The feeling that some provision 
should be made for compensating agents 
for service on policies beyond the tenth 
year has been growing, and it is re- 
ported that at least twenty-five compa- 
nies now have such plans in effect. Num- 
ber of companies installing one or the 
other of these plans, or both, is steadily 
and rapidly increasing. The Life Insur- 
ance Sales Bureau has done notable 
work in researching these problems and 
in making available to companies and 
to the NALU committee the results of 
its studies. 

Committee concludes its report as fol- 
lows: 

“It is believed that all of us may con- 
tinue to advance the interests of field- 
men and those of the insuring public 
and our business by undertaking to 

“1, Encourage study of the problem 


by local associations and general avents’ 
and managers, groups over the country. 
Notable contributions have been made 
by the general agents and managers of 
New York City through their booklet, 
the New York State managers through 
their annual meetings at Saratoga, the 
Los Angeles managers through the prep- 
aration of a report which was printed 
and distributed by the Bureau, and most 
recently by a group of agents in Cleve- 
land; 

“2. Lend all possible encouragement and 
assistance to our companies in their ef- 
forts to develop sound retirement plans 
for agents; 

“3. Cooperate fully with company lead- 
ers in study and action with respect to 
service to orphan policyholders and those 


whose policies are beyond the tenth 
year; and 
“4. Join, at every opportunity, with 


committees representing company organ- 
izations in continued study of the broader 
problem of which agents’ compensation 
is a part.” 





tions posed by these decisions and, as 
this report is being written, they are 
holding a special meeting in Chicago for 
further discussion of the subject. Our 
Association has kept in close touch with 
the Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica and the American Life Convention, 
neither of which has, up to the time 
this is written, made any public an- 
nouncement of its position with resnect 
to these bills. It is hoped that their 
thinking on the matter will be known 
by the time we convene in Detroit at 
which time this committee will request 
instructions from the Board of Trustees 
as to the policy it should pursue. 


Revision of Legislative Procedure 

In December, 1943, a sub-committee 
of this committee held a special meeting 
in New York for the purpose of examin- 
ing past procedure and defining the 
needs of the Association in respect to 
Federal laws and legislation. This sub- 
committee reported to President Hedges 
that its conception of these needs was as 
follows: 

“1. Information: Obtaining promptly 
and accurately as soon as may be pos- 
sible information concerning any legisla- 
tive or regulatory action which will 
affect either favorably or unfavorably 
the interests of the members of the as- 
sociation. Early advice on proposals 
which may be in the formative state 
will frequently lay the foundation for 
action by us much in advance of favor- 
able proposals and may stop unfavorable 
proposals before they gain headway. 

“2. Analyses: Any anticipated or ac- 
tual proposal should be carefully ana- 
lyzed, having in mind its possible affect 
upon the membership of the Association 
and such analyses should be made avail- 
able to those who will be expected to 
take an interest therein. 

“3. Policy: Wherever information and 
analysis indicate that there is a question 
of policy involved, that policy should 
be determined in accordance with the 
By-Laws of the Association. 

“4. Procedure: Once the policy has 
been established, there should be an im- 
mediate and positive delegation of re- 
sponsibility for action on the particular 
matter so that there may be no mis- 
understanding or failure of purpose be- 
cause of uncertainty as to who is going 
to take action and what the action is 
going to be.” 


Baker, Selby & Ravenel 


In furtherance of the foregoing gen- 
eral objectives, your committee made the 
following unanimous recommendations 
with respect to Federal law and legisla- 
tion which recommendations were ap- 
proved by the Board of Trustees at the 
1944 Mid-Year Meeting in Buffalo, N. Y. 

“1. Baker, Selby & Ravenel, as Wash- 
ington counsel, should be instructed that 
they will be held responsible for obtain- 
ing information and making analyses as 
referred to in 1 and 2 above. 

“2. Upon receipt from counsel of such 


information, analyses and recommenda- 
tions, the executive vice-president should 
immediately inform counsel of the pol- 
icy established by the Board of Trustees 
with respect to such matter or matters, 
if a position has been taken, otherwise, 
he should immediately refer the question 
and the recommendations of counsel and 
the Committee on Federal Law and Leg- 
islation to the Board of Trustees for 
determination of policy as required by 


Part I, Article VIII, Section 2 of the 
3y-Laws. 


“3. Upon receipt of instructions on the 
policy to be pursued, counsel with such 
cooperation as may be required of the 
executive vice-president and the chair- 
man and members of this committee, 
should formulate and administer the pro- 
gram recommended and adopted by 
counsel for promotion, amendment of, 
or Opposition to the proposal under re- 
view. 

“4. When the procedure established 
by counsel requires individual or general 
contact with members of the association, 
counsel will submit recommendations for 
action and supply suggested material to 
the executive vice-presidnt for transmis- 
sion to the chairman of this committee, 
and in that way proceed through the 
established channels of the Association 
for action of this kind. Counsel will not 
be expected to inform individual mem- 
bers of this committee or the association 
concerning details of work that is being 
done, and especially will not be expected 
to ask for consent to take action which 
is, in the opinion of counsel, immediately 
required to be taken in furtherance of 
the objectives agreed upon.’ 

The work theretofore done by Baker, 
Selby & Ravenel for the Association in 
Washington had related principally to 
matters of Federal taxation and wage 
stabilization controls. Their advice and 
assistance had not been sought on legis- 
lation generally, and, in particular, they 
had asstimed no responsibility for legis- 
lation or regulation of National Service 
Life Insurance, manpower, and other 
miscellaneous questions of Federal con- 
trol. Approval of the foregoing recom- 
mendations greatly enlarged the scope 
of their responsibilities and was designed 
to relieve the executive vice-president 
of the technical aspects of Federal Law 
& Legislation questions. 

Executive Vice-President Rutherford 
and Baker, Selby & Ravenel, as counsel, 
have worked in close cooperation and 
have endeavored to follow the procedure 
laid down by the committee and ap- 
proved by our board of trustees. Within 
the limits of available personnel ‘and 
facilities, they have made commendable 
progress toward fulfillment of the pro- 
gram on which we are working. Our 
committee is well pleased with this work- 
ing procedure and is confident that our 
members will continue to give counsel 
and this committee their full support 
to the end that we may make even 
greater progress in the coming year. 
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Andrews Predicts American People 
Will Conserve Back Log of Savings 


Life insurance will enter the post-war 
period with the stage set as never be- 
fore for the life underwriter, predicted 
William H. Andrews, Jr., chairman of 
the naticnal committee for war savings, 
in his address before the War Bond 
Conference conducted September 12, in 
National Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers in connection with the meeting of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers at Detroit. 

Mr. Andrews, head of the home office 
general agency of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life at Greensboro, N. C., has made 
an outstanding record as head of the 
war savings committee and he lauded 
the members of the association for their 
work in connection with the war savings 
drives. 

He said in his address that one of 
the greatest concerns of the Govern- 
ment has been that of inflation and 
that with drastic curtailment of con- 
sumer goods a tremendous back log of 
money has been accumulated. This 
money,” he said, would have been ter- 
rifically dangerous money had we not 
had the greatest program the world has 
ever known to funnel this money into 
War bonds and life insurance, where 
it would not ‘burn’ the pockets of the 
people but would serve in time of real 
need.” 

Emphasis Upon Saving 

The continual emphasis upon saving 
has had a most beneficial effect upon 
the American people, Mr. Andrews said, 
pointing out that not many years ago 
there was a philosophy that the people 
should spend and not save. He con- 
tinued: 

“There is abundant evidence that a 
change has been effected in the saving 
habits of the American people, and I 
believe that we will enter a post-war 
period with many Americans having be- 
come used to the ownership of reserves 
and being quite unwilling to carry on 
without a back log of savings. We, as 
life underwriters, can be assured that 
it has a very important bearing upon 
the life insurance business, for never 
in our history has so much emphasis 
been placed upon saving. 

“We hear and read a great deal about 
post-war planning on the national, state, 
and community levels. You can be as- 
sured that the majority of people will 
wish to make their own plans for their 
own future security. Many are already 
doing so with their wartime savings, 
There is no reason to believe that there 
will be a great change in this attitude 
at the termination of hostilities. 


Surprises for Salesmen 


“T know that there will be a great 


deal of competition of the post-war dol- 
lar of Mr. and Mrs. America, but I be- 
lieve that the automobile and washing 
machine salesmen are in for a few sur- 
prises and disappointments when they 
attempt to liquidate the ‘nest egg’ of 
wartime savings which have been ac- 
cumulated by so many American fami- 
lies. 

“The man or woman who knows that 
he or she has something to fall back 
upon in an emergency is a much better 
and more useful citizen than those who 
operate on the thin edge of nothing. 
During the next few years our people 
must make many reasoned and reason- 
able decisions. It would be most un- 
fortunate if the future of America were 
to be guided by decisions which sprang 
from fear or desperation. The ‘back log’ 
of savings in the hands of the mass of 
our people will free us from this pos- 
sibility. We have made great progress 
during these war years in getting se- 
curities into the hands of people in all 
income groups with the effect, I am 
sure, that people are more reliant, more 
able to cope with emergencies, and to 
take care of their future needs and 
wants. 


Liquidation of Securities 


“There is a fear on the part of some 
that there will be a tremendous liqui- 
dation of securities after the war is over 
to purchase new automobiles, new wash- 
ing machiness, or what not. I have no 
doubt that some bonds will be cashed 
in for these things, and even for living 
expenses, but, I certainly do not believe 
a great flood of savings will be used 
for these purposes in the immediate 
post-war years. I believe the people 
will earn enough current income to pay 
ior the great bulk of the things they 
buy. If our incomes continue at rela- 
tively high levels, and I believe they 
will, the main significance of our war- 
time savings will probably be their in- 
fluence on our decisions, as consumers, 
in regard to the use of our current in- 
come. If we have a good ‘back log’ of 
savings, and if we are confident about 
our continued earning ability, then we 
are likely to spend a higher proportion 
of our current income than we would 
if we had little or no savings. This 
spending will take care of our wants, we 
won’t need to use our. savings—or, at 
worst, not much of them. 

“Our Government and the life insur- 
ance companies of America have done a 
grand job in educating the people as 
to the benefits of life insusrance, so we 
will enter the post-war period with 
the stage set as it has never been set 
before for the life underwriter. Our 
business finds the future brighter than 
any feature we have ever known. Let’s 
face it confidently and let’s be equipped 
individually to do the job the situation 
demands and the public deserves.” 


A.F. Priebe Recommends Programming 


Arthur F, Priebe, CLU, associate gen- 
eral agent, Penn Mutual Life, Rockford, 
[ll., spoke before the general session of 
the National Association meeting in De- 
troit this week on “Simplified Program- 
ming.” He pointed out that through 
programming he raised his average case 
from $3,664 in 1940 to a little less than 
$7,900 in 1944. The speaker went through 
a typical programming interview in 
which he tells the prospect that there 
are many ways to sell life insurance, but 
there’s only one sound way to buy it— 
that’s on needs. He follows up by ask- 
ing to figure out the prospect’s Social 
Security. “If you aren’t doing that for 
your clients,” he continued, “let me wish 
you success in your next business, be- 





cause you're certainly on your way out 
of this one. Social Security is surely 
the biggest and best spring-board into 
a minimum income sales-talk any under- 
writer ever had.” 

By programming thoroughly, soundly 
and effectively, the speaker said, “I be- 
lieve you and I have solved our prospect- 
ing problems—also our sales problems— 
in fact, all our problems.” He cautioned 
against dropping present sales methods 
immediately and turning completelv to 
programming by suggesting that the 
most logical place to develop this field 
of effort would be among present clients. 
In order to do a sound programming job, 
he remarked, you must have knowledge. 
“You can get into some awful messes if 


you don’t. In some states,” he continued, 
“it is a mistake to make minor children 
the beneficiary on any policy meant for 
final expenses or clean-up fund. Second, 
in figuring a man’s Social Security you 
can promise his widow too much money 
if you don’t know how to figure average 
monthly income. I didn’t know until 
recently that the income a man earns 
under Social Security is spread over the 
whole period from 1937 on, in calculating 
his benefits. That made a very real 
difference in income to some of my cli- 
ents and I had to go back and make 
some changes.” 

Discussing the number of hours a pro- 
ducer should work in a day, Mr. Priebe 
said, “If you are only going to work 
four or five hours a day in our profes- 
sion, don’t program. Common sense will 
tell you, you need that time to see people 
—and not to see policies. But, if you 
are willing to work from 8:00 A. M, to 
8:00 P. M., or 10:00 and most successful 
life insurance men put in those hours— 
you'll have time to make an audit and 
still see plently of people. 





Marion DuPaul Sees Social 


Security as Sales Lead 


Marion J. DuPaul, CLU, manager, 
women’s division, .Home Office Agency, 
Penn Mutual Life, discussed the Social 
Security approach to selling, before the 
women Underwriters’ session, Wednes- 
day, at the National Association meeting 
at Detroit. Miss DuPaul pointed out 
that this approach to selling has an in- 
dividual appeal to'-a greater number of 
prospects for and buyers of life insur- 
ance than any other one approach. 
“The sales opportunities of the Social 
Security approach,” she said, “lie in 
the things the Act does not do. It 
never was meant to be the complete an- 
swer to one’s security but to establish 
a minimum of benefits on which the in- 
dividual can build. It, will supply only 
the barest necessities of life. Our pros- 
pects will be among that group who are 
not satisfied with this limited protec- 
tion for their families but, grateful for 
it, will use it as a keystone for building 
greater security.” 


As an example Miss DuPaul re- 
marked that if the head of the family 
were to be taken out of the family pic- 
ture and the wife were to take a posi- 
tion under. covered employment with 
earnings more than $15 a month, she 
would lose her share of the Social Se- 
curity benefits. 


Another type of family situation to 
solve where the Social Security Act 
opens the need for life insurance, as dis- 
cussed by Miss DuPaul is the problem 
of the widow with no children. “There 
are two approaches to a sale here,” she 
said, “the creating of a clean-up fund 
to supplement the small death benefit 
and the building of an income program 
for her to 65 and perhaps for life. The 
head of the family will be just as in- 
terested in this problem when he learns 
the facts and will want to solve it. You 
have the solution for him. Let us not 
overlook this opportunity.” 


Concluding Miss DuPaul remarked 
that Social Security has been a friend 
to life underwriters, and the value of 
this approach should not be under-esti- 
mated. “It has made people more in- 
come conscious,” she said, “it has 
brought home to the head of the house 
the basic needs of his family; it has 
awakened a desire for a comfortable re- 
tirement, and it has motivated people 
to seek a higher living standard for 
their families. 

“Perhaps the greatest value to you in 
using the Social Security approach to 
selling is the confidence it will give as 
you prospect in these markets. You 
will know more about the economic 
background of the head of the family 
and his dependents than he knows him- 
self for few have taken the trouble to 
learn what Social Security will do for 
them. It will give you a foundation on 
which to build a comprehensive pro- 
gram. It will help make today’s sale for 
the most pressing need and pave the 
way for tomorrow’s.” 


K. H. Kreder Stresses Need 


For Service in Post-war 


“Life insurance is no longer a com- 
modity—it’s a service,” Karl H. Kreder, 
manager, Metropolitan Life, Charleroi, 
Pa., remarked in an address before th: 
general session of the National Associa- 
tion meeting in Detroit this week. “Sinc 
that be true,” he continued, “our pat; 
to the future is clear cut. Our energi: 
must be directed toward refining our 
service, teaching and training our peo 
ple to perfect its use, supervising its e 
ecution, and so enlarging its scope tha: 
all seventy million insured will reap it 
benefits.” 

Mr. Kreder touching on the growt 
of the business said that with near|, 
sixty-eight million people now insured, 
most of the pioneering has been done 
“We now have entered that phase of 
development, like America itself,” he 
said, “where we realize tht problem is 
no longer that of extending the insur 
ance frontier, but of intensifying and 
developing the care and service to thie 
seventy million people we now have. In 
due course that stewardship will of 
course extend beyond the insured him- 
self to members of his family, then in 
future years to their families in turn.” 

Commenting on America’s reconver- 
sion to a peacetime economy and its 
effect on the home life and_ financial 
fortunes of most insureds, Mr. Kreder 
said, “It is incumbent upon us to be 
prepared, able and willing to render 
them intelligent service in their time of 
need, for in the final analysis the public 
is King—and tomorrow the King will 
direct his subjects to give a command 
performance—service, 

“To render this service we need a 
simple, basic, fundamental service plan 
or plans applicable to all types of agents, 
of agencies and debits, urban and rural, 
big and little, one that can be taught 
to all life underwriters and used in all 
the homes of America. There is an- 
other and even more cogent reason for 
emphasis on service,” he said. “Due to 
the social and economic adjustments that 
will come in the post-war period we can’t 
anticipate from which group our new 
sales will come. Even from our vantage 
point we still can’t predict from whence 
our tomorrow’s leaders will merge.” 


Judd Benson Report 


(Continued from Page 10) 





the progressive tax schedule, calling ulti- 
mately for 3% each from employe and 
employer, made operative before con- 
sideration is given to expanding the 
benefits. There is every indication that 
men and women engaged in life under- 
writing profession have a clear realiza- 
tion of th ultimate cost of such benefits 
and strongly desire to have the system 
adequately financed; and believe that 
no. consideration should be given to 
expanding the benefits until the progres- 
sive tax is operating at its top level. 

“The surveys definitely indicate that 
85% of the membership of the National 
Association is not in favor of additional 
benefits being provided if it is to place 
a tax burden of 6% on employes and 
employers. Conclusive evidence of the 
thinking on this point is that approxi- 
mately 65% believe that the present pro- 
gressive tax should be made operative, 
while at least 85% believe that legis!a- 
tion providing for additional beneiits 
and services should not be enacted aif‘ 
consideration is given tothe estima! d 
12% payroll tax.” 

The National Association Council | 
port includes references to two repor's 
which have previously been made. (¢ 
is the report of Illinois Association 0! 
Life Underwriters submitted to the |1/¢ 
Agency Managers of Chicago by a cov'- 
mittee consisting of Philip B. Hobs, 
John D. Moynahan and Freeman J. Woo 
and the other is the Rutherford Repot 
submitted by the executive vice presidc: 
of NALU representing results of a qu 
tionnaire submitted to members of | 
Association’ at regular meetings of N: 
Haven, New York City, Maine, New 
Hampshire and Rhode Island associ«- 
tions, 
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Breining’s Strong Boost of Insurance 


Veterans Administration Executive Says Service Men Should 
Keep or Convert U. S. Insurance After Discharge 


or Have Private Co.’s 


Since the passage of the National 
Life Insurance Act October 
8, 1940, more than 16,000,000 policies 
have been written for an amount ex- 
ceeding $121 billions of insurance. This 
85% of total of life 


in- 


Service 


is approximately 
insurance in force with all private 
surers in U. S. 

These figures were given to the Na- 
tional council, National Association of 
Life Underwriters, in Detroit this week 
by Harold W. Breining, assistant ad- 
ministrator, Veterans Administration, 
Washington, D. C. The service men 
and women have the privilege of re- 
taining this protection after discharge 
and for rest of their lives by continu- 
ing in force and converting to perma- 
nent plans. 

“T am sure of your concurrence 
view that one of the soundest steps 
which a service man can take upon 
his return to civilian life is continua- 
tion or reestablishment of an insurance 
program which is consistent with his 
family obligations and his economic 
condition,” he said. “The maintenance 
of such a program is one of the duties 
of a self-reliant American citizen.” 
Furthermore, he thought the voluntary 
purchases while in the service of such 
a tremendous amount of insurance am- 
ply testifies to the service men’s recog- 
nition of the value of insurance during 
the war emergency. Most of the serv- 
ice men have little comprehension of 
the value of a permanent insurance pro- 
gram, however, or the many ways in 
which life insurance can serve them and 
their dependents in the future when 
back in civilian life. One reason is that 
the average age of the service men is 
only 25, and during their army life such 


in the 


matters naturally cannot have thor- 
ough consideration. 

All National Service Life Insurance 
is issued on the five-year level pre- 
mium term plan, with privilege of 
conversion after the first year and 


within the five-year period to Ordinary 


Life or 20 or 30 Payment Life. Vet- 
erans Administration advises service 
men on discharge to keep as much 


Term in force as possible until they se- 
cure employment and have opportunity 
to study carefully conversion to perma- 
nent plans. 
Full Data Given to Service Men After 
Leaving Service 

The Veterans Administration mails to 
each policyholder upon notification of 
his separation from active service a spe- 
cial booklet giving all the facts. Along 
this line Mr. Breining said: 
“Information as to their insurance is 
furnished by the service departments to 
men at discharge including instructions 
as to payment of future premiums and 
at many of the discharge points insur- 
ance lectures are given. The Veterans 
Administration has prepared and mails 
to each policyholder upon notification of 
his separation from the active service 
a special booklet which gives complete 





Insurance Program 


& Ewing 
HAROLD W. BREINING 


Harris 


and detailed information as to the cov- 
erage, premium rates and conversion 
privileges. 1 would like to call to the 
attention of those who have not seen 
this booklet that The Eastern Under- 
writer has very kindly published in its 
columns the entire text.” 

Mr. Breining said it must be con- 
ceded that the time of discharge when 
the man’s mind is centered upon re- 
turning home is not the most favorable 
occasion for giving thoughtful consid- 
eration of insurance matters. When 
demobilization upon a heavy scale be- 
gins the large number of men passing 
through discharge points will intensify 
the difficulty of satisfactorily handling 
advice upon insurance matters upon a 
mass basis. Necessarily, much of the 
information and counsel must be given 
in a general and rather wholesale 
fashion. 

Continuing Mr. 
comments: 

“Those of us in the Government serv- 
ice who are intimately connected with 
the life insurance program for service- 
men feel that a definite responsibility 
rests upon the Government to convey 
to these men the fullest understand- 
ing of their insurance privileges. Many 
men will be discharged from _ the 
service with disabilities which render 
them poor insurance risks. They should 
not, in view of very special value of in- 
surance in such circumstances, allow ir- 
replaceable protection to lapse simply 
because they do not understand its 
value.” 


Breining made these 


Responsibility of Life Insurance People 

While the Government recognizes this 
responsibility it also feels that the great 
American institiution of life insurance 


“also must fully recognize its oppor- 





tunity, its responsibility to be of serv- 
ice in helping the Government to handle 
this problem. Many of the companies 
have already taken definite steps to as- 
sist in its solution. I am confident of 
the desire and purpose of those engaged 
in the life insurance beusiness to do 
their part in rendering all possible serv- 
ice and assistance to our returning serv- 
icemen. The status of the Government 
is unique in the life insurance field. It 
is in the business, not as a competitor 
of the companies, but to make avail- 
able emergency protection in war. time 
for those who are unable to procure it 
at a low rate because of the great addi- 
tional risk incident to coverage of war- 
time hazards.” 

The speaker said that he believed that 
the Government’s insurance program 
will have the effect of increasing the 
popular concept of the amount of insur- 
ance which persons in the ordinary 
walks of life should carry. “A recent 
study made by the service departments 
which I had occasion to examine ap- 
peared to indicate that possibly not 
over 50% of the men in the armed 
forces owned individual policies of in- 
surance prior to their entry to service, 
and that the average amount of insur- 
ance per life was probably not in ex- 
cess of $2,000,” he said. “It is there- 
fore, interesting to note that over 90% 
of the members of the armed forces 
own National Service Life insurance in 
an amount per life exceeding $9,000. 

“Further, the manner in which the 
proceeds of National Service Life In- 
surance policies are paid—in monthly 
installments—is directing the attention 
of these millions of policyholders and 
beneficiaries to the concept of insur- 
ance benefits in terms of monthly in- 
come,” he continued. ‘While some 
beneficiaries do not at first seem to be 
entirely satisfied with this mode of 
payment, the larger ultimate value and 
the greater security for the future un- 
der this method are becoming, more 
widely appreciated by both policyhold- 
ers and beneficiaries. A better under- 
standing by the public of the necessity 
for measuring insurance needs upon 
the basis of income provision for bene- 
ficiaries will assist materially the sound 
expansion of insurance. 

Life insurance flourishes as its ad- 
vantages become more and more widely 
known. The more people begin to un- 
derstand what it accomplishes, the more 
they will wish to employ it. Many 
thoughtful life insurance men_ believe 
that the remarkable growth of life in- 
surance after World War I was in no 
small degree due to the knowledge of 
insurance which was disseminated to the 
American people in connection with the 
Government insurance program then 
initiated. 


Franklin Morse Talk 


(Continued from Page 14) 





as a month, I can tell whether I am 
doing the job right; and if not, invari- 


ably the solution is quite simple—see 
more new prospects, make more calls, 
etc. 


“Several years ago, I found for in- 
stance I was getting 38% of my business 


from new prospects, but less than 25% ° 


of my calls were made there. I cor- 
rected this and an increased production 
resulted. 

“Policyholders are now my best buy- 
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ers. An average of the last five years 
shows 48% of my volume comes from 
this source, 29% from old prospects, and 
23% from new prospects. Today my per- 
centage of calls in these groups is about 
equal to the volume obtained. Now this 
looks at first glance like a_ well-bal- 
anced program; yet I definitely feel that 
‘future sales can be obtained easier from 
new prospects. So my plan is to increase 
my calls in this group. 

“I have for some years divided my 
new prospects into referred and those | 
obtained myself. Watching the volume 
sold in these groups, I find in the last 
five years I have sold six times more 
to referred prospects. So today I do 
practically all my prospecting in this 
manner. It is much easier and I have 
found others very willing to help me.” 


Newell C. Day Emphasizes 


- Effectiveness of Color 
In an address on “Color in Selling,” 
before the general session of the an- 
nual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation in Detroit this week, Newell C. 
Day, general agent, Equitable Life of 
Iowa, Davenport, remarked that color, 
whether it be on the football field, on 
the handle of a shovel, or in the sales 
presentation of a life insurance agent, 
is a vital factor in getting the job done. 
“What we sell is not new,” he said, but 
neither is shelter, nor clothes nor com- 
edy. Medieval courts had their fools 
and we today are fools if we feel that 
colorless, unanimated expressions will 
get the job done. So let’s say what we 
have to say and do what we have to do 
in a colorful fashion. Mavbe there are 
those who won’t quite agree with its 
effectiveness, but at least, it will help 
to make our own jobs interesting to us; 
a saving grace in itself if it takes the 
drudgery out of making a living.” 
Mr. Day presented some sales ideas 
that worked for men in his organization. 
He remarked that most of them were 





not new, “but if they motivate the 
agent, the agent can make them move 
the prospect into action,” he said. 


“Frankly they’re not original, but what 
difference does that make if they sell 
life insurance ?” 

Remarking on the number of pros- 
pective insurance buyers throughout the 
country today, Mr. Day said that de- 
spite the grand job the men and women 
in the insurance business are doing 
throughout the land, there are literally 
thousands of persons who he termed as 
“Economic Nudists.” “Were they to 
walk down the street no better clothed 
than their economic situation covers 
them and their loved ones, they would 
be arrested! We have a great job to 
do and we will do it best when we have 
captured the buyers’ imagination and 
attention and that will come only when 
we have brought his problems vividly 
to him in spite of the many distractions 
around him. That we can accomplish 
by using color in selling.” 





GREAT-WEST LIFE CONTEST 


A “summer months” contest held by 
the Great-West Life resulted in the 
best July-August business on record for 
that company. During the two month 
period, placed business amounted to 
$17,231,952. Inter-branch contests were 
held with like-sized branches being 
grouped in threes and fours, prizes going 
to each group winner. 
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Injustice of Federal 
Estate Taxes Shown 


BY COUNSEL BUIST ANDERSON 
1 
Insurance Proceeds Discriminated 
Against; Treasury Decision 5032 
Went Beyond Law and Decisions 





The injustice worked on the Ameri- 
can life insurance policyholder by the 
Federal Estate Tax law and the Inter- 
nal Revenue Code as amended in 1942 
was discussed before the Insurance Sec- 
tion of the American Bar Association 
at its meeting this week in Chicago 
by Buist M. Anderson, counsel for Con- 
necticut General Life. 

“The Government says, in effect, un- 
der Section 811(g) of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code as amended,” said Mr. An- 
derson, “that life insurance on which 


the insured has paid premiums is the 
one and the only form of property 
which cannot (for Estate Tax purposes) 
be given away by the insured while he 
lives. The proceeds of such insurance 
are regarded as a sort of ‘tainted’ 
property, singled out for special and 
discriminatory treatment by our Gov- 
ernment. The decedent’s estate is taxed 
on account of imaginary ownership and 
imaginary transfer at death when, in 
fact, the life insurance belonged to 
someone other than the decedent and 
there was no such ownership or no 
such transfer. In short, our Govern- 
ment disregards the basic distinction 
between what is mine and what is thine. 

“Time and time again the United 
States Supreme Court has said that the 
Federal Estate Tax is predicated on a 
transfer at death. If there be no trans- 
fer at death or in contemplation of 
death, there can be no Estate Tax. 
This fundamental principle has not yet 
been repudiated by the United States 
Supreme Court, but it is ignored en- 
tirely by the Treasury Department and 
by the Congress in connection with the 
taxation of life insurance proceeds un- 
der the present Federal Estate Tax 
law. 

“There are several United States Su- 
preme Court cases involving the tax- 
ability of life insurance proceeds under 
the Federal Estate Tax law as it ex- 
isted from February 24, 1919, until Oc- 
tober 21, 1942. These are all cases 
where the insured up to the date of 
his death reserved a reversionary in- 
terest or some other incident of owner- 
ship in the insurance, since only re- 
cently did the Treasury Department be- 
come so bold as to pursue actively its 
claim to tax the insured’s estate on ac- 
count of insurance belonging to some- 
one else.” 

Mr. Anderson showed by examples 
how money in other forms than life in- 
urance proceeds is exempt from the 
estate tax when the proceeds are taxed. 


J E. SCHOLEFIELD NOW EDITOR 





Put in Charge of Managers Magazine of 
Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau 


James E. Scholefield, Bureau consult- 
int, has become editor of the Manager’s 
Magazine of Life Insurance Sales Re- 
carch Bureau, succeeding Lewis W. S. 
“hapman who was head of the maga- 
‘ine for six years and who was recently 
amed an officer of the Bureau with 
tle of director of service. 

Mr. Scholefield has been with the 
‘ureau nine and a half years. He has 
deen an instructor in the schools in 
‘gency management for five years and 
member of editorial board of Managers 
‘landbook. He has come into contact 
with a large number of agencies and 
1ome offices from Coast to Coast. 

_ Born in Oldham, England, Mr. Schole- 
field came to this country as a young 
boy. After graduation from Bowdoin 
College in 1932 he had a short experi- 
ence with the Monarch Life. He is a 
member of the Hartford Life Under- 
writers Association and is a CLU. 


BECOMES ALC MEMBER 


The Great American Reserve, Dallas, 
has been admitted to membership in the 
American Life Convention, Robert L. 
Hogg, manager and general counsel of 
the convention, announced. Its admis- 
sion increased to 194 the total of life 
insurance companies affiliated with the 
convention. 


UNION MUTUAL 1944 GAIN 


Paid business of the Union Mutual 
Life, Portland, Me., for the first eight 
months of 1944 showed a gain of 9.01% 
over that of the corresponding period a 
year ago. 





TRAVELERS SCHOOL SESSIONS 


Embarking on its forty-first year, the 
Travelers home office school for agents 
this month has two classes in session, 
one devoted to life, accident and Group 
form and the other to casualty and 
surety lines. The life accident and 
Group class will begin September 18 
and will continue through October 14, 
the instructors James E. McNeal, Reid 
Hartzig and Milton F. Jones. The cas- 
ualty and surety school, conducted by 
John H. Eglof with the assistance of 
Homer D. Sherwood, C. Edwin Blake 
and L. V. Irvine, began September 11 
and will continue through October 14. 


FRED F. PECK DEAD 

Fred F. Peck, general agent in 
Mexico, Missouri, for the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life, died last week of complications 
following an appendectomy. He was 51 
years old. Mr. Peck became a member 
of the Mexico agency in 1920 and its 
general agent in 1927. In 1937 he was 
one of a group of men to study and 
promote the company’s  analagraph 
service. He is survived by his wife and 
one son, Lt. Fred F. Peck, Jr., who is 
now serving in the army overseas. 
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the future. 


NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company..Montelair, N.J. 


BREAKING RECORDS 


Just like the Big Bear broke all records running Hit- 
ler out of Russia, our Field Men are consistently 
breaking production records. For example, for the 
first seven months of this year they paid for 37% 
more business than a year ago. With our liberal 
agency contracts, out-of-the-ordinary sales bonuses 
and liberal retirement plan, they have no fear for 
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Sayre MacLeod 2nd V.P. 


Sayre MacLeod, well known Pruden- 
tial executive, was this week elected 
second vice president of the company. 
For some years he has been assistant 
secretary of the Ordinary agencies de- 
partment. 


Promotions were also announced of 
supervisors Charles G. Fleetwood and 
Norman R. Lemcke of the mortgage 


loan department to be assistant secre- 
taries 





Combine Boston Agencies 
Union Central Life announces that its 
Soston agencies have been combined 
under Theodore L. Fowler as manager. 
James M. Woodhouse will continue his 
association with the new agency as 
general agent. 


Army Personal Affairs Div. 
Lt. Col. John D. Marsh, chief, Per- 
Affairs Division, Air Transport 
Command, spoke before NALU _ this 
week. In his division are 100 officers 
and 300 enlisted men of which seventy- 
five were former insurance producers. 
Formerly, he was general agent, Lincoln 
National Life in Washington, and was 
also a large producer. He entered the 
Army as a first lieutenant in the air 
forces as “insurance officer,” and he 
originated the idea of a “Personal 
Affairs Division,” which idea has spread 
throughout the Army. 

Describing the Personal Affairs pro- 
gram he said in part: 

“The backbone of our Persona) Affairs 
Program is merely the proper arrange- 
ment of an individual’s personal finan- 
cial affairs—the objective of every 
good life insurance man, the objective 
that we use in civilian life on our life 
insurance clients. They are extremely 
appreciative and if you will multiply 
that appreciation ten-fold, you will un- 
derstand the soldiers’ appreciation. Per- 
sonal Affairs Division is the one place 
in the Army where the soldier can get 
individual attention and where the sole 
consideration is the soldiers’ best in- 
terest. 

“One of the prime objectives in our 
Personal Affairs program has been to 
establish a definite place in the Army 
of the United States for the competent 
life underwriter. 

“We feel that the talent, training and 
skill of the good life underwriters 
should be made available to the Army 
of the United States which is principally 
composed of young men just starting 
out in life.” 
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Continental Assurance 
Gets New York License 


OFFICE 75 FULTON ST., N. Y. C. 





Harlow G. Brown Vice President, Charge 
of Eastern Agency of Chicago Co.; 
Full Underwriting Facilities 





Continental Assurance Co. of Chicago 
has been licensed to transact business in 
New York State and has appointed Har- 
low G. Brown vice president in charge 
of eastern agency operations, advance 
mention of which appeared in The East- 
ern Underwriter last week. Headquar- 


HARLOW G. BROWN 


ters of the eastern department will be 
at 75 Fulton Street, New York City, 
where the main eastern office of Con- 
tinental Casualty is located. 

Continental Assurance was founded in 
1911 by Continental Casualty. Entrance 
to New York is part of a long range 
program entered upon several years ago 
to develop Continental Assurance’s busi- 
ness in the East in parallel with the 
growth of Continental Casualty’s eastern 
department. The complete underwriting 
facilities of Continental Assurance, in- 
cluding ordinary life insurance, both par- 
ticipating and non-participating, group 
life and accident and health insurance 
and retirement income plans, will be 
made available to residents of New York. 
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1450 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. 


CO-OPERATION . .. 


THAT REALLY PRODUCES INCREASED COMMISSIONS 
1: PENSION TRUSTS — individually planned to fit. 
: FAMILY GUARDIAN —high protection — low cost. 
: DISABILITY INCOME — for those who can qualify. 
: FAMILY INCOME — $12.50 a month per $1,000. 


L. B. LASKO AGENCY 


GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Phone: WI 7-0631 








Wartime Problems Aired 
At Claim Ass’n Meeting 


ARMY, NAVY OFFICERS ATTEND 





Told That Only Seven War Claims Have 
Gone to Suit in Past Year Out of 
Total of 79,500; Seminars Popular 





Chicago, Sept. 12—The  thirty-fifth 
annual meeting of the International 
Claim Association in three-day session 
here at Edgewater Beach Hotel has 
brought together a distinguished group 
of Army, Navy and Government offi- 
cials who are comparing notes with the 
company claim men on such subjects as 
vocational rehabilitation, war casualties 
and claims. One of the opening ad- 
dresses of the convention was by Cas- 
sius E. Hostetler, chief, vocational re- 
habilitation and education division, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, Hines, III. 

“War Casualties and Claims” was an- 
other: major topic of discussion, guest 
participants being Major General Jay L. 
Benedict, U. S. A., president, War De- 
partment’s dependency board; Comman- 
der Albert C. Jacobs, U.S.N.R., director, 
dependents welfare division, Navy De- 
partment, and H. L. McCoy, director of 
insurance, Veterans’ Administration. 


John G. Kelly’s Statement 
Bearing directly on this subject was 
the address of Legal Committee Chair- 
man John G. Kelly, Mutual Life of New 
York, who declared that in the past 
year “there have been but seven re- 
ported cases in which service men or 


their beneficiaries brought suit under 
their life, accident or disability poli- 
cies.” Aggregate of payments resulting 


from deaths in the armed forces and 
merchant marine since the start of the 
war is $94,200,000 under 75,900 claims, 
according to the Institute of Life In- 
surance. Mr. Kelly said that claim men, 
therefore, may contemplate with pride 
the fact that only these seven suits are 
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MANUFACTURERS 


COMPLETE BROKERAGE FACILITIES 
All Life, Endowment and Annuity Plans. 


Favorable Par. and Non-par. rates. 

Standard and Sub-standard risks. 

Facilities for handling large cases. 

Civilian Foreign Travel Coverage. 

Annuities — Single Premiums up to $100,000. 
Prompt and Efficient Service. 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, 727 MILLION DOLLARS 
(Including Deferred Annuities) 
ASSETS, 241 MILLION DOLLARS 
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WANTED: Life: Brokerage 
Supervisor for large agency in New 
Jersey to travel the entire state, to 
service present connections and to make 
new ones. 

Position offers a salary and traveling 
expenses. The connection is a good one 
with a substantial company, and every 
cooperation. Address in confidence: 
Box 1544, THE EASTERN UNDER- 
WRITER, 41 Maiden Lane, New York 





7, N. Y. 








Thiemann Announces 
Theme of LAA Meeting 


NAME ADDITIONAL COMMITTEES 





To Stress Current Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Problems With View 
Toward Post-War Plans 





“Preview of Tomorrow’s Opportuni- 
ties and Obligations” is the theme of 
the meeting which the Life Insurance 
Advertisers Association will hold at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, October 16-17-18, 
according to an announcement by A. H. 
Thiemann, general chairman of the 
meeting and assistant secretary, New 
York Life. The conference will stress 
current advertising and sales promotion 
problems, with a view toward post-war 
plans. 

In announcing the theme, Mr. Thie- 
mann disclosed that additional commit- 
tees have been appointed. 

Douglas Murphey, Metropolitan Life, 
has been named chairman of the judges 
committee on exhibits. The judges are 
Lyle T. Johnston, Campbell Ewald, 
Inc., who will judge the exhibits for 
advertising appeal and public relations 
value; Nicholas Samstag, promotion 
manager, Time Magazine, who will 
judge the general sales promotion value; 
A. Wilbur Nelson, director of promotion 
and services, Institute of Life Insur- 
ance, who will judge on the value from 
viewpoint of life insurance field forces; 
William Chessman, art director, Col- 
lier’s Magazine, who will judge the art, 
layout and typography of the exhibits. 

A service contact committee, of which 
John Ehle, Imperial Life of North 
Carolina, is chairman, will have a spe- 
cial exhibit relating to LAA members 
in the armed forces. Members of the 
committee are Larry J. Evans, North 
western Mutual; Lloyd Peek, Northern 
Life; W. McCallum Hogg, Massachu 
setts Mutual; R. William Archer, 
Southwestern Life; C. H. Bastla, North- 
ern Life of Canada; E. Norred Trinkle, 
Shenandoah. 

Earl Trangmar, Metropolitan Life. 
has been appointed chairman of the 
arrangements committee. Frank Price 
The Prudential, is chairman of the pro 
motion committee. ; 

Clifford B. Reeves, Mutual Life o! 
New York, was named chairman of th« 
publicity committee, with the following 
as members: Margaret Divver, Joh 
Hancock; Evelyn Shuler, Penn Mutual 
Carl V. Cefola, Mutual Life of New 
York. . 

Henry M. Kennedy, -The Prudentia! 
has been named a member of the hos 
pitality committee, and Daniel J. Lyons 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, was 
added to the exhibits committee. 
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New Collection Method 
Claim Association Aim 


ANNUAL MEETING DISCUSSION 





J. Doyle DeWitt Announces Project by 
Which Beneficiaries May Collect by 
Use of Simplified Forms 





Aimed at developing a method by 
which beneficiaries may collect life and 
accident policy proceeds “as simply and 
conveniently as good business practice 
permits,” committees of the International 
Claim Association and of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Counsel will meet 
soon to study death claims practice. 

The new project was announced this 
week at the thirty-fifth annual meeting 
of the Claim Association in the presi- 
dential address of J. Doyle DeWitt, sec- 
retary in charge of the claim depart- 
ments of the Travelers. “People do not 
like complicated forms,” he said. “This 
entire program of simplification deserves 
our best efforts.” 

Completion of a step in this direction, 
he reported, was the development dur- 
ing the past year of a simplified, abbre- 
viated Physician’s Statement for Acci- 
dent and Health Claims. “This was a 
constructive step,” Mr. DeWitt de- 
clared, “and a worthy contribution to 
the public good. Its purpose is to ex- 
pedite payment of those claims and to 
help relieve the overburdened attending 
physician.” 

Suggestion was made of possibilities 
for closer company cooperation which 
might result from development of a 
“standardized method or formula for the 
prorating of the costs of medical ex- 
aminations and other expenses between 
the companies involved in a particular 
claim.” Mr. DeWitt recommended that 
a committee be named by the oncoming 
administration to take up this study. 





Union Mutual Approves 
Underwriting Modification 


Due to War Department regulations 
and existing conditions, the life under- 
writing department of the Union Mutual 
Life, Portland, Me., has approved modi- 
fication of its underwriting rules, Henry 
J. Kiefer, assistant secretary, has an- 
nounced. 

The war risk exclusion provision is no 
longer required on men above age thirty- 
eight. Hereafter the war risk exclusion 
provision will continue to apply to all 
men between the ages of fifteen to 
thirty-eight inclusive, and to other cases 
where a possible war hazard exists. 


BROOKLYN MANAGERS TO MEET 


The Brooklyn Life Managers Asso- 
ciation will hold its first meeting fol- 
lowing the summer recess, September 
20, at the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn. Of- 
ficers of the association are M. Warren 
Benton, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, president; Walter E. Andersen, 
New York Life, vice president, and A. 
Van Camerick, Metropolitan Life, sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


VOLUNTEER APPOINTMENTS 


_ Appointment of Hagan H. Stevens of 
bristol as Virginia-Tennessee manager 
‘nd promotion of H. N. Hardeman of 
Houston, to associate general, were an- 
nounced by John A. Witherspoon, vice- 
president and director of agencies of the 
Volunteer State Life. Mr. Stevens, for- 
mer district governor of the Civitan 
Clubs, has his headquarters in Bristol. 
Mr. Hardeman, who has been a Volun- 
feer producer will continue his duties 
as an associate of General Agent Fred 
I. Stancliff, 


CHICAGO ASS’N TO MEET 


The first Fall meeting of the advisory 
council, Chicago Association of Life 
Underwriters, will be held September 28. 
Roland D. Hinkle, CLU, Equitable Life 
\ssurance Society, will preside and the 
officers of the association will report on 
teatures of special interest at the Na- 
tonal Convention and on projects pro- 
posed for the coming year. 











Field Representatives At 
Mutual Life Conference 


Six representatives of the Mutual Life 
of New York met at the home office 
last week to confer with company of- 
ficials. They were invited to discuss 
problems because of their outstanding 
success in the field. They have been 
engaged in field underwriting for only 
a little more than a year. 

Attending the conference were Ed R. 
Spickerman, Portland, Ore.; Fred H. 
Hardy, Birmingham, Ala.; Ronald B. 
Myers, Grand Rapids; Maurice Freund, 








FINE OFFICES AVAILABLE AT NO COST 


Leading agency of old New England Life Insurance Company has 
several private or semi-private offices which can be allocated without 
charge to independent insurance men with Life Insurance to place. Central 
downtown location. Replies confidential. Box 1547, The Eastern Underwriter, 
41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 








=: 








Heifetz agency, Chicago; Mrs. Eva E. Dawson, vice president and general 
Goadman,_ Baltimore; W. Michael counsel; J. Roger Hull, vice president 
Weader, Harrisburg. and manager of agencies; Leigh Cruess, 

Company officials attending the con- vice president and manager of selection 
ference included Alexander FE. Patter- and Julian S. Myrick, second vice presi- 
son, executive vice president; L. W. dent. 








ee a Successful Continental pomerican 


Field Representative for 3 Good Rearons:—" 


"I’m the Type of Man Who Can Meet and Sell the Preferred Class of Buyers—the 

¢ Ones Who Buy the Larger Amounts. I’ve proved that now. But the hardest thing I 

had to do was to get the job. They said then and I know it now that they are looking only for 

a limited number of men of a certain type—those who have the stuff to succeed in selective 
life insurance selling—for life.” 


é. 


"I Received a Thorough Training on a Definite Sales Program. The training was 
not hard—but it was thorough and sound and sensible. When I went out I was con- 


fident because I was prepared.” 


&. 


"I’m Paid Unusually Well and Have Been from the Start. Continental told me 
when I was first interviewed that their compensation plan has always favored men 


who are successful. That’s why they are so careful in choosing them. I had never been in 
the life insurance business. Their compensation plan during my first two years appealed to 
me and it certainly has proved to be sound. It helped me get established. I’m making out 
because I have always had a feeling of security and I’ve seen older men with the Company do 
iust what I’m doing—make rzal money—and then retire well fixed.” 


"hese are the reasons I'm happy —the reasons Tm going places with Continental rbmertean® 





CONTINENTAL AMERICAN 


Lite INSURANCE COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
MAX S. BELL, Vice-President 
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National Life Holds 
Detroit Conference 


PRESIDENT BRIGHAM ATTENDS 


General Agents Also Hear From Vice- 
Presidents Field, Meredith and Agency 
Superintendent Slattery 


from 





most of the 
which National 
attended a 


General agents 
states in 


operates 


thirty-seven 
Life of Vermont 
two-day conference at Detroit this week 
before the opening ,of the National As- 
Underwriters’ conven- 
Several executives 


sociation of Life 
tion in the same city. 
from the home office were present and 
Elbert S. Brigham addressed 
held the evening before the 
conference. L. Douglas 


President 
a dinner 
opening of the 
Meredith, vice-president and 
of the finance committee, discussed the 
company’s investemnts and general fi- 
nancial position, there was an important 
message from Vice-President Edward D. 
Field, and D. Bobb Slattery, superintend- 
ent of agencies, led a panel discussion on 
agency problems and selling methods, 


chairman 


Can Surmount Difficulties 


President Brigham referred to the 
huge national debt and the post-war out- 
look. “I am one who believes that the 
great debt can be serviced,” he said, ‘its 
increase halted and orderly reductions 
made if we adopt the old fashioned 
policy of all going to work and living 
within our income. As terrible as this 
we shall emerge from 


war is in its toll, 
it with many prospects for a_ bright 
future. While thousands of young men 


have made the supreme sacrifice or have 
suffered wounds from which they will 
not recover, millions have been given a 
training which will enable them to face 
the hard realities of life with an energy 
and a purpose which will set the pace 
for all of us. 

“We are emerging victorious with ca- 
pacity ample to produce food for our 
people and to spare. We shall have in- 
dustrial capacity to produce upon a tre- 
mendous scale and a labor force of great 
skill and resourcefulness. Our people 
have a great reservoir of savings aggre- 
gating billions of dollars. This of course 
suggests the possibility of inflation but, 
if we can quickly convert our industries 
from war to peace time,production, I 
believe demand for our goods may be 
met with a supply sufficient to keep 
prices down and we shall not have great 
inflation.” 


Adopt Ten Year Agency Program 


Senior Vice President Field prepared a 
keynote address for the opening of the 
conference which was read by Mr. Slat- 
tery as Mr. Field was prevented from 


attending by an acute but temporary 
illness. Mr. Field announced that Na- 


tional Life will launch a program looking 
toward a more stable agency organiza- 
tion to bring agents who are writing less 
than $100.000 a year to a higher level 
of production. The company has drawn 
up plans for a ten year agency program. 
After drawing from the studies many 
facts regarding turn-over among life in- 
surance salesmen and the relation of 
persistency to success, Mr. Field said, 
“Our researches show there is a point 
of vulnerability in the life insurance ex- 
periences of many promising men, which, 
if not recognized and something is not 
done about it in the way of needed 
guidance and help, results in the loss of 
much fine man material to the business. 
I think this is a challenge to a better 
and more accurate management of the 
sales and servicing Processes, and it is 
my considered opinion that if this im- 
provement is to be brought about the 
companies operating on the general 
agency system will have to compromise 
with the independent-contractor prin- 
ciple and assume a much greater re- 
sponsibility for the general development 
of agencies than in the past.’ 
Vice-President Meredith told of the 
excellent financial position of National 


Ralph Engelsman Speaks At 
Penn Mutual Celebration 


Ralph G. Engelsman, as national di- 
rector of the payroll savings division, 
war finance committee, Treasury De- 
partment, was the featured speaker at 
the home office of the Penn Mutual Life, 
of which company he is a peacetime 
general agent in New York. The rally 
in Philadelphia was a celebration spon- 
soring a pursuit plane paid for by the 
home office employes of the company, 
who during the Fifth War Loan drive 


had subscribed to more than $70,000 
worth of war bonds, a sufficient amount 
to sponsor purchase of the plane. Their 


purchases averaged more than $70 per 
employe. 

Malcolm Adam, vice 
sided at the rally, and R. 
represented the employes’ 
of which he is president. 


president, pre- 
Francis Capelli 
organization, 





Life showing an increase in assets as of 
June 30 of $18,920,000 for the twelve 
month period and net interest earnings 
of 3.62% in 1943. The company’s net 
earned rate has bee n notably stable, Mr. 
Meredith crediting the company ’s early 
investment in FHA insured mortgages 
as a factor in the favorable results. 


EQUITABLE OF IOWA REPORT 
The Equitable Life of Iowa secured 


last month the second largest August . 


paid business production since 1929, Ray 
E, Fuller, agency vice-president, an- 
nounced. August paid business volume 
was $6,983,818, an increase of $1,598,539, 
or 29.7% over August, 1943, and bringing 
the total sales for 1944 to'date to $51,- 
199,944, a gain of $987,301 over the record 
achieved in the first eight months of 
last year. The month also resulted in 
the largest insurance in force gain to be 
achieved during any August since 1929— 
$2,884,590. This increased the insurance 
in force total to $680,485,617 as of August 

J. H. Hilmes, Des Moines, was the 
company’s leading producer. The Des 
Moines agency, F. L. McCormick, gen- 
eral agent, was the leading agency in 
total paid business. 





UNION MUTUAL LEADER 

Waldo T. Worcester, of the Home 
Office Agency, Union Mutual Life, Port- 
land, Me., has placed first among all 
company men throughout the country in 
production for three consecutive months. 
Mr. Worcester continues to hold his 
place as the company’s leading producer, 
a position he attained during the 1943- 
1944 year of the company’s leading pro- 
duction club, 











THEY CAN STILL 
GET IT 


When a young Oregon contractor bought $20,000 of 
Occidental 5-Year Convertible Term Insurance with 
Income Disability in 1925, he paid us $172.40. 


When he was paralyzed by a broken back less than a 
year later, we started paying him $200 a month. 


When his Term policy expired, it converted auto- 
matically to Ordinary Life. The $200 per month 


continued, 


When he died in 1943, we paid $20,000 in cash. 
When we closed the file, we had paid $62,000! 


And when select risks ask for Income Disability 
with Life Insurance, they can still buy it from Occi- 
dental — $10 monthly income per $1,000—and we 
still issue on Convertible Term plans, too. 


Occidental Life 





INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 
HOME OFFICE & LOS ANGELES 


V. H. Jenkins, Vice-President 














“We pay lifetime renewals — they last as long as you do” 











IF YOU ARE-= 


A personal producer and have 
some extra time on your hands, I 
will pay for your time spent in 
the field calling on brokers as a 
supervisor. Box 1542, The Eastern 
Underwriter, 41 Maiden 
New York 7. 


Lane, 














With United Benefit Here 





IKE 


AUGUST 


The United Benefit Life, Omaha, has 
announced the opening of a branch office 
at 1776 Broadway, New York, at 57th 
Street, which is under the personal su- 
pervision of Ike August. The United 
Benefit Life was licensed to write busi- 
ness in New York, March 1 of this year. 
It is now. licensed in all of the forty- 
eight states. The company writes low- 
cost contracts, modified life, Ordinary 
life, family income plans and retire- 
ments. It also writes the 1% disability 
clause up to $10,000 on all plans. 

Mr. August, who has had number 
of years’ experience with agents and 
brokers in New York in organization 
work, began his insurance career as an 
agent with the New York Life, eighteen 
vears ago. Three years later he joined 
the Mutual Life of New York as a full- 
time representative, remaining with 
that company until his present appoint- 
ment with the United Benefit Life. Mr. 
August is a member of the New York 
Life Underwriters Association. He is 
also a member of the New York City 
Patrol, which works with the New 
York City Police department on police 
assignments twice weekly. 





OUTLIVES MORTALITY TABLE 


Becoming his own beneficiary becaus 
he has exceeded the life span covered b: 
insurance mortality tables, Percival | 
Parris, ninety-five year old resident © 
Paris, Maine, has received from th: 
Mutual Life of New York a check fo 
$1,116, covering proceeds of a_ polic 
taken out on September 1, 1870. M 
Parris was born on January Ss, 1849, an 
was twenty-one when the policy wi 
issued. 





OCCIDENTAL’S AUGUST VOLUMI 

The field force of the Occidental Li! 
of California in August wrote $13,250 
145 of new business, excluding Grou; 
The volume was the second largest 11 
the company’s history, exceeded on! 
by the total for September, 1941, whe: 
writings exceeded $15,000,000. 
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Mutual Benefit Manager 
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JOHN O. WILSON 


The Mutual Benefit Life, Newark, 
will open an agency for northern Flor- 
ida, with John O. Wilson, formerly of 
Oklahoma City, as manager, according 
to an announcement by H. G. Kenagy, 
superintendent of agencies. Headquar- 
ters of the agency will be located at 
Jacksonville. 

Mr. Wilson, a native of Missouri, was 
educated at William Jewell College and 
Kansas University, and has been a_suc- 
cessful producer and manager in Kan- 
sas City and Oklahoma City. He is 
spending the month of September at 
the home office of the company, pre- 
paratory to beginning his field duties on 
October 1. 


Harlow G. Brown, New V. P. 
30 Yrs. With Continental Cos. 


Harlow G. Brown, whose election as 
vice-president of Continental Assurance 
at the last meeting of the board of 
directors was highspotted in the Sep- 
tember 8 issue of The Eastern Under- 
writer, celebrated his 30th anniversary 
with the Continental Companies this 
year. Since January, 1928, he has been 
stationed in New York City on the 
agency end of both Continental Casualty 
and Continental Assurance, and up until 
his promotion he has been resident vice- 
president of both companies. This title 
he continues with Continental Casualty. 

Continental Assurance received its li- 
cense to do business in New York State 
on September 9 and under Vice-Presi- 
dent Brown’s direction the company will 
commence operations here this month. 
Both upstate and Greater New York 
agency appointments will soon be an- 
nounced, The company will operate on 
‘ general agency basis. 

Mr. Brown’s entire insurance career 
has been spent with the Continental 
Companies, starting in November, 1914, 
‘t Denver where his first boss, F. P. 
Nellogg, resident manager there, recog- 
ized his agency development ability 
nd soon named him assistant manager. 
\fter World War I service Mr. Brown 
‘eturned to Denver, In 1925 he was put 
n charge of agency development at the 
home office for the then newly organized 
'ranscontinental Insurance Co, Then, 
ifter a year of field work as executive 
pecial agent, he returned in 1927 to 

ontinental Casualty’s home office as a 

ember of its agency staff. This was 

‘reparatory to his assignment to the 
vastern Department for agency develop- 

lent, ‘ 

For the past six years Mr. Brown has 
nade a fine record in the Eastern De- 
partment of the Continental Companies. 
-argely through his organizing efforts 
he Continental Assurance’s Eastern ter- 
ritory is one of the leading sections in 
levelopment of business. He _ believes 
that the prospects are bright for the 
company’s development in New York 
tate, 








| Peace Policy Discussed 
By Jos. W. Henderson 


INSURANCE COUNSEL MEETING 





American Bar Association 
Tells of Movement Toward Inter- 
national Law of Future 


In an address before the International 

Association of Insurance Counsel in 
Chicago last week, Joseph W. Hender- 
son, Philadelphia, president of the 
American Bar’ Association, discussed an 
international policy for peace. He said 
the American Bar Association has 
taken important action in placing be- 
fore all of its members a statement con- 
cerning the International Law of the 
Future. “That statement, he said was 
hammered out in repeated conferences 
held all over the United States and 
Canada over a period of two years. 
Some 200 men actively interested in 
international law participated in those 
conferences — judges, lawyers, profes- 
asors of international law, and officials 
of national and international experi- 
ence.” 

Commenting on the principal point 
of that project, Mr. Henderson said 
that it is based upon the setting up of 
an international organization, and the 
establishing of the rule of law, justice 
and administered adjudication through- 
out the post-war world, because unless 
the peace of the future is to‘have sound 
legal foundations it is not likely to be 
enduring. “It reveals the basic belief 
that the over-throwing of arbitrary 
power and the establishing of the rule 
of law have a basic relationship to the 
maintenance of free government and 
human rights based on law rather than 
discretion in the government and the 
life of each nation. That we should 
have international justice according to 
law is all a part of the same contest 
which we are waging on all fronts so 
that the world may enjoy the orderly 
processes of adjudication and the law- 
governed enforcement of human rights. 
The struggle of law and adjudication 
and the substance of rights, in the in- 
ternal affairs of the nations will not be 
long won or securely held if the effort 
for law and justice among nations is 
suffered to fail.” 





H.C.KWASHA OPENS OWN OFFICE 

H. Charles Kwasha, for the past sev- 
eral years actuary for Marsh & McLen- 
nan, Inc., New York, has formed his 
own organization at 50 Broad Street, 
New York. Mr. Kwasha will specialize 
in the field of pensions as a consulting 
actuary for the development and installa- 
tion of employe retirement plans, in- 
“cluding actuarially trusteed Pension 
Trusts, Group annuities and individual 
insurance company contract arrange- 
ments, 

During the period he was with Marsh 
& McLennan, Mr. Kwasha handled the 
actuarial planning and supervision inci- 
dent to benefit programs for many of 
the country’s leading corporations. Prior 
to this association he was a member of 
the actuarial staff of the Travelers. He 
joined the latter organization in 1929 
after serving for a year on the faculty 
of Brown University following gradua- 
tion in 1928. Mr. Kwasha is an associate 
member of the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries. 
VOLUNTEER UP 33% IN AUGUST 

The Volunteer State Life, Chattanooga, 
reports a gain of 33% in paid business 
during August over the same month of 
last year. John A. Witherspoon, past 
president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, recently became vice- 
president and director of agencies in the 
company’s new man-power expansion 
program. 





ry 


SHOWS 12% PAID-FOR GAIN 
The Claude C. Jones agency, Connec- 
ticut Mutual, Buffalo, has shown a gain 
of 12% in paid-for business for 1944 over 
1943 as of September 1. Since Mr. Jones 
took over the agency in 1942 the agency 
has shown thirty plus months, 
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If you decide to set aside a few 
dollars each month to purchase 
life insurance, here are some of 
the things a Great-West Life 
Policy can do for you: 


To the question “What Can 
Life Insurance do for me?” 
a specific answer is given in 
the advertisement at the 
right, the lead paragraph 
of which is quoted above. 
It gives concrete examples 
of the benefits of insurance 
to policyholders at various 
stages of life. It is one of 
a strong series currently 
running in newspapers to 
back up the efforts of Great- 
West Life representatives. 
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“GREAT-WEST UpE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


UFE misuRaNCE - sccioENT & wemty noe» mmeancs 


The GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE - WINNIPEG, CANADA 
Business In Force—Over $800,000,000 


LIFE INSURANCE - ACCIDENT & HEALTH - GROUP INSURANCE 














On March 20, 1944, the Bankers 
Life Company of Des Moines issued 
a $4,000 Income-to-Insured-at-Age- 
65 policy to a 26-year-old worker 
in an airplane factory, draft-de- 
ferred because of ‘his occupation. 

The sale was made with some 
difficulty. The young man’s mother 
did not believe in life insurance. 
“She wanted to chase me cut of 
their home,” says the BankersLIT E- 
man who made the call. 


On the second interview, how- 


ever, he found the mother less corh-: 


bative. The young man signed up, 
making his mother the beneficiary. 

On June 19, 1944, the insured 
called at the Agency office of the 
Bankers Life to pay his second 
quarterly premium. 

On June 22, 1944, while riding 
on a motorcycle, he was struck by 
a hit-and-run automobile driver and 
instantly killed; just 91 days after 
he had signed the application. 

Here is a financial resume of this 
transaction: 


Face of policy ................ $4,000.00 
Premium paid ................ 127.58 





Net gain over investment $3,872.42 
Percentage of gain over 
investment .............--. 3,035 % 


“Practically the only financial 
subsistence for this bereaved mother 
is the money received from this 
Bankers Life policy,” writes the 
Agent who wrote the application 
and delivered the Death Claim 
check. He adds: 

“T regret that I did not influence 
him to purchase more and to add 
double indemnity to the policy he 
did buy, but he would have abso- 
lutely neither. Yet I am glad to 
have had a small part in bringing 
financial relief to a sorrowed mother 
who now realizes what it actually 
means to have the breadwinner sud- 
denly snatched away from her. 
What more supreme joy can any- 
one hope to experience than I have 
had, if one is altruistic and human? 
Ours is indeed a choice profession.” 
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National L. & A. Staff Changes 


S. G. Glover Becomes Manager of Northern Territory; Com- 
pany Establishes New District in Chicago With 
Fred Koehler as Manager 





S. G. GLOVER 


National Life and *Accident this week 
announces the promotion of S. G, Glover, 
district manager at Wichita, Kan. to be 
manager of the northern territory, with 
headquarters in the home office in Nash- 
ville. Mr. Glover will succeed Fred 
Koehler, who is returning to the field at 
his own request and will become man- 
ager of a new district to be established 
in Chicago, L, D. Carter, superintendent 
in the Wichita district since 1936, is to 
succeed Mr. Glover as manager there. 

For the past two years the Wichita 
district, under Mr, Glover’s management, 
has led the entire field force on com- 
bined production results and in 1943 paid 
for the largest volume of Ordinary busi- 
ness ever paid in a single year by any 
district of the company. Mr, Glover has 
been manager in Wichita since 1932 and 
during that, time the district has con- 
sistently been among the leaders of the 
company. The northern territory man- 
agement includes the states of Missouri, 
Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, Kansas and 
the western part of Kentucky. 

Mr. Koehler has been manager of the 
northern territory since January 1, 
1940, coming to that position after hav- 
ing successfully managed one of the 
company’s Chicago districts. Prior to 
that he was a supervisor in the same 
territory for a number of years, In re- 
turning to Chicago Mr. Koehler will be 
on familiar ground. The new office, to 
be located in the Manhattan Building, 
431 South Dearborn Street, will be in 
addition to the four districts the National 
Life and Accident already operates there. 


FRED KOEHLER 
Mr. Carter, who takes charge of the 
Wichita district as manager, has been 
in the company’s service since 1933 hav- 





L. D, CARTER 


ing started as an agent in Wichita and 
devoted all of his service in that district. 
He has been a superintendent since 1936, 
and his staff has made a series of out- 
standing records during that period. 





Connecticut Mutual Holds 
Home Office Training Course 


The Connecticut Mutual Life held a 
training course at the home office in 
Hartford, August 28 to September 8, 
for fourteen new representatives. The 
group, which included three women 
agents, came from twelve states includ- 
ing some from California and Wash- 
ington. The course covered the prin- 
ciples of life insurance, policy contracts, 
salesmanship, business efficiency and 
general background. 


Vincent B. Coffin, vice president and 
superintendent of agencies, is in general 
charge of the course with active man- 
agement directed by Edward C. Ander- 
son, educational director, assisted by 
Richard E. Pille, agency assistant, and 
Irederick O. Lyter, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies. 


PRU. CANADIAN TRANSFER 


The transfer of Edwin J. Henwood, . 


superintendent of the St. John, N. B. 
office, The Prudential, to the superin- 
tendency of the Peterborough, Ontario 
office has been announced by the home 
office of the company. He replaces John 
A. Troke, who retired. Mr, Henwood 
joined The Prudential as an agent in 
Toronto in 1934. He was made assistant 
superintendent in 1935. In 1941 he was 
pavement to superintendent of St. John, 


MRS, E. A. WOODS, 80, DEAD 

Mrs, Edward A. Woods, widow of the 
late Pittsburbh general agent of Equi- 
table Society, died in Sewickley, Pa., at 
the age of 80, a few days ago. 








.* W. Wensley is now branch manager 
for Manufacturers Life at Barrie, Ont. 


The Farmers & Traders Life of 
Syracuse has been admitted to Michigan. 











WANTED— Supervisor—tife 


Prominent agency requires life super- 
visor for New Jersey . . . a Christian, not 
over 45, residing in N. J., and having a 
good background \in the business. Must be 
capable of big things in organization work, 
and must be up-to-date in the most ap- 
proved and modern methods of sales un- 
derwriting. 

The position open will carry fine poten- 
tialities and good salary for the right man. 
One of the big companies! 

Write, giving age, experience and memo- 
randum of connections. Interview will 
be granted. 

Address: Box 1545 

THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 

41 Maiden: Lane New York 7, N. Y. 











We Are Still Selling 


INCOME DISABILITY 


Do your prospects still ask for 
Income Disability with Life insur- 
ance? 


We have the ideal plan for in- 
creasing your income without any 
real effort on your part. 


Policies are written on all plans 
providing Monthly Disability In- 
come of $10 per $1,000. 


Licensed in Forty-eight States. 


UNITED BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
OMAHA 


1776 Broadway COlumbus 5-1480 
New York City 


Under Personal Supervision of 


IKE AUGUST 
“The Old Reliable” 











MANHATTAN CLOSES CLUB YEAR 
James G. Ranni Agency Is Winner of 
Halsey Cup Contest for Fifth 
Consecutive Year 
On August 31 the Manhattan Life, 
New York, closed its club year, with in- 
surance in force totaling $124,898,953. 
This represents an increase in insurance 
in force for the year of $13,178,319. New 
business paid for during the year 
amounted to $19,200,531, an increase of 

23.6% over the preceding club year. 

The James G. Ranni Agency, New 
York, won the Halsey Cup contest for 
the fifth consecutive year, with the 
largest volume of quality business paid 
during June, July and August, Aubrey 
E. Green, Westwood, New Jersey, was 
presented with a cup as the leading 
general agent in personal production. 

Leaders production cups were also 
awarded to Charles H. Flaxbaum, Frisch- 
man Agency, New York, as the first to 
qualify for the Manhattan Club, and to 
John S. Le Gath, Green Agency, West- 
wood, as the leader in number of lives, 
his_total being 182 lives; as well as to 
Irving Richman, Ranni Agency, and 
Charles Pinkus, Green Agency, as lead- 
ing the company in volume of business 
written. 
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Krueger-Davidson Hold 
Agency Meeting Here 


PRES. CLEARY SENDS MESSAGE 





Grant L. Hill’s Report on Production 
of Northwestern Mutual’s Agency 
Force Is Read 





On Friday of last week the members 
of the Krueger and Davidson Agency, 
Northwestern Mutual, New York City, 
held an agency meeting which termi- 
nated in a cocktail and dinner party, at 
the Hotel Roosevelt. It was attended by 
all members of the agency, several 
guests and three members of the agency 
who were in New York on leave from 
the armed forces. M. J. Cleary, presi- 
dent of the Northwestern Mutual, in a 
message read by Albert M. Otterbourg, 
one of the company’s leading producers, 
in connection with the members of our 
fighting forces, who are engaged in bat- 
tle all over the world, said: “These are 
the men who will control this country 
for more than a generation. If we at 
home will keep America, its freedoms, 
ideals and opportunities intact until they 
get back and take over, they will pre- 
serve here what they are fighting to 
save for themselves and futufe genera- 
tions. They, their families and their 
business enterprises will have the same 
hopes, ambitions and needs that were 
here between World War I and II. Life 
insurance will be a_ better recognized 
and more widely accepted vehicle 
through which to satisfy these needs 
than it has been in years gone by. * * * 

“The needs for life insurance, both 
personal and for tax and business rea- 
sons, are greater and will be greater 
because of the war. The financial 
capacity to satisfy those needs is here 
now, and I am optimist enough to be- 
lieve it will be here in the future. To 
think otherwise is to lose faith in the 
future of our country. I haven't’ lost 
that faith and I hope none of you 
have.” 

Grant L. Hill, director of agencies, 
also sent a message, which was read 
by Harold L. Barnett, a member of the 
agency and also a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. Mr. Hill re- 
ported that despite greatly decreased 
number of agents, the agency force had 
completed with July, a series of sixteen 
consecutive monthly increases in paid- 
for business ranging percentagewise 
from 5% to 62%. He said that these 
increases are being registered by city 
and rural agencies alike, by both new 
and veteran agencies. He announced 
further that sixty-three Northwestern 
Mutual agents have qualified for the 
Million Dollar Round Table. 

Walter Davidson presented some new 
sales promotion material with the realis- 
tic point of view that no attempt should 
be made to adapt this plethora of ma- 
terial intact to the individual selling kit, 
but rather those portions of it which 
are suited to the selling techniques and 
personalities of the individual. 

There were talks by other members of 
the agency, including one by David B. 
luegelman, also a member of the Mil- 
lion Dollar Round Table. 

Mr. Krueger, in closing the meeting, 
reminded the men that success in the 
life insurance business is many things, 
that it was dependent upon proficiency 
in many departments, and that the 
danger of these times was that the ease 
in writing life insurance would cause 
complacency, and an inevitable decline 
in efficiency. “There was never a better 
time to prepare for post-war prosperity 
than now,” he said, “and the way to do 
it was to attain greater efficiency in 
every department of an agent’s opera- 
tion,” 

Entertainment at the cocktail party 
and dinner were supplied by the agency 
quartet, led by Charles H. Bradley. 





REJOINS COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
_. Vice President A. A. McFall, Colum- 
pian National Life, Boston, returned 
September 1 to his home office duties 
alter two years of active duty as an 
officer in the United States Navy. 





Claim Ass’n Meeting 


(Continued from Page 20) 


reported in appellate courts during the 
last year. 

The seminars which were staged this 
afternoon and will be continued tomor- 
row, were easily among this meeting’s 
best features. Members of the armed 
forces attending included the aforemen- 
tioned officers, Commander C. A. Zol- 
ler, Jr., U.S.N.R., officer in charge of in- 
surance section, dependent’s welfare di- 
vision, Bureau of Naval Personnel; Cap- 
tain M. Smellow, officer in charge, pay- 
ments group of the field branch, Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts, Cleveland; 
Lt. Commander W. G. Bacon, Navy al- 
lotment officer, Cleveland; Lt. Comman- 
der G. F. Brewton, officer in charge, 
master accounts division, also Cleve- 
land. In addition, Major Daniel J. 
Reidy, A.G.D., status, review and de- 
termination section of the casualty 
branch, A.G.O., was also present, visit- 
ing with his old company friends. In 
civilian life he was an officer of Guar- 
dian Life. Other Army officers invited 
were Col. George F. Herbert, A.G.D. 
chief, casualty branch, A.G.O.; Col. R. 
H. Bradshaw, F.D., director, office of 
special settlement accounts; Lt. Colonel 
Louis Earlix, A.G.D., certification sec- 
tion, casualty branch, A.G.O., and Major 
J. D. Motz, F.D. assistant to fiscal di- 
rector, A.S.F. 

Program chairman was Walter E. 
Trout, Penn Mutual, who won commen- 
dation for his excellent job. Press chair- 
man was J. Edwin Dowling, Metropoli- 
tan Life. Elder statesmen of the or- 
ganization such as Louis L. Graham, 
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Business Men’s Assurance, and F. L. 
Templeman, Maryland Casualty, respec- 
tively the perennial secretary and treas- 
urer, were warmly greeted on all sides. 





Reiley on Training 
(Continued from Page 13) 


cedure. We do this with each individual 
step in the job. 

When we have explained each of the 
steps in that manner, we then make a 
demonstration of the complete ap- 
proach, using the agent as a prospect. 
It is essential that the instructor know 
this approach verbatim and that he 
demonstrate it exactly as he intends the 
agent to present it. After the demon- 
stration we immediately review the ap- 
proach in conjunction with the steps 
and the key points which we previously 
had explained. For example, we take 
the salutation and introduction and we 
ask the agent if he thinks that we have 
thereby made a suitable greeting and 
identified ourselves clearly. Our pur- 
pose, of course, in this review is to con- 
vince the agent that this is the best 
possible approach for him to employ 
that it fulfills the requirements of a 
good approach, and that in employing 
it exactly as it is taught he is apt to 
have more interviews than otherwise. 





ANSWER: 





LITTLE HUMAN TOUCHES MAKE THE GREAT INSTITUTIVUN 





The Story of His “Soldier” Boy 


One day, a father watched his boy making a gun. The father grew 
troubled. “Ah!” he sighed. “Some day, that gun may be real.” 
Then, a friend made him think. “True, your boy may fight or fly 
for his country. But still you can protect him in one way.” “How?” 
asked the father. “By giving him now what he might never be 
able to get again, after the war is over,” said his friend, who was 
a life insurance agent. “Do you mean life insurance?” asked the 
father. “But at his age?” “Yes. If he is now under 1544, my com- 
pany will still insure him against any dangers.” “Even against 


war?” “Against any dangers whatever.” 


“And the cost?” asked the father. “At his age, it is small. Jt stays 
small all his life. And his policy has a ‘cash value’ which grows 
into an estate for him.” “Then this,” decided the father, 


just insurance against the future—but for the future, too!” 


QUESTION: Which life insurance company insures boys through 
all future fighting, flying and other dangers? 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


(FROM OR SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS IN NATIONAL MAGAZINES) 


“is not 
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INDIANAPOLIS 
Omaha Kansas City 
When we have finished this we as- 


sign it to him for study and drill. 

“The third step is “Try-Out Perform- 
ance,’ Our instructions read ‘Test him 
by having him demonstrate. Have him 
tell why and how and explain key 
points. Ask questions and correct er- 
rors. Continue until you know He 
knows. Have him demonstrate in field 
work. Correct errors and encourage 
him. Continue until he is proficient.’ 

“Much of the application of this step 
is self-explanatory. It is obvious that 
following his period of study and drill 
we have him make a demonstration of 
the presentation to us. After the 
demonstration we have him tell us the 
why and how of the steps and key 
points. We ask him questions and cor- 
rect errors, and we continue this entire 
process until we are satisfied that he 
knows the approach and how to make 
it. 

“The next phase of Step 3 is ‘Have 
him demonstrate in field work,’ and 
this, of course, must be deferred until 
the entire sales talk has been learned. 
We consider these field demonstrations 
an absolute necessity for successful 
training. They are comparable to an 
important phase of the JIT work. They 
cannot be omitted if we are to have a 
well-trained man. In the field his er- 
rors are frequently corrected by a 
demonstration on the part of the in- 
structor, Encouragement is an impor- 
tant part of this process which we con- 
tinue until we are certain that he is 
proficient. 

“The fourth, and final step, is ‘Fol- 
low-Up.’ Our instructions here are iden- 
tical to the JIT system. They require 


no modification whatsoever, in _ fact, 
they might easily have been written 
specifically for our business. They ex- 


plain as clearly as anything I could say 
now, exactly what we do. 

“Tl believe that the greatest challenge 
to the life insurance institution at the 
present time is the challenge of ade- 
quate and modernized training. I be- 
lieve that fully 90% of this responsi- 
bility rests squarely on the shoulders of 
agency leadership. You cannot do field 
work in a home office or in a classroom 
and the final training ground for our 
business is the field. There was a time 
no so long ago when I didn’t even be- 
lieve that myself, but a year and a half 
of experience with JIT training, which 
was done right in the shops and fac- 
tories of America have convinced me 
absolutely of this fundamental truth.” 


COMMISSIONERS’ COMMITTEES 
Newell R. Johnson, president WNa- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, this week authorized Jess 
G. Read, secretary, to release commit- 
tee assignments for current year. Presi- 
dent Johnson appointed no sub-commit- 
tees, leaving these to the chairman of 
the respective committees. 

No Commissioner was appointed to 
more than three committees and each 
zone is represented on each committee. 
The personnel of the standing and spe- 
cial committees is much the same as 
heretofore, since it was the wish of 
President Johnson that continuity of 
effort would be promoted by as few 
changes as possible. 

President Johnson this year reduced 
the size of the committees and elimi- 
nated some of the special committees 
and sub-committees of special commit- 
tees heretofore in existence. 
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WEEK 
September, October, November and 
December are what might be called the 
intellectual months of the United States. 
During those months most of the con- 


AN INTELLECTUAL 


ventions are held. They are occasions 
when the condition of the nation is re- 
viewed in addresses delivered in all 
parts of the United States before audi- 
ences which in the aggregate count up 
to a tremendous total. Thousands of 
situations are analyzed; equally as many 
viewpoints are heard. Trends are pre- 
sented; solutions of problems are not 
withheld, each man speaking with some 
authority or he would not have been 
asked to talk in the first place. Reso- 
lutions by the assemblages are passed. 
All learn whether the country is going 


in the right direction; and, if not, 
which way it should be steered. Each 
man can speak his piece with negli- 


gible censorship. 

Only a small proportion of these ad- 
dresses and resolutions, or of the dis- 
cussion which accompanies them, are 
ever printed in the daily press; not all 
of them in the trade press. Lack of 
space makes that impossible. Other 
nations have conventions, too, but 
nothing to compare in frequency with 
those in this country. The convention 
spirit here has long had the country in 
its grasp. 

Despite the tremendous play of view- 
points, the variety of audiences and the 
fact that so many meetings are quickly 
forgotten, or sometimes haven't resulted 
in influencing much of anything, the 
convention institution is.a valuable con- 
tribution to American life. It is at least 
a Stop, Look and Listen period. There 
are no grouches or grievances hidden, 
no glorification kept in the dark; no 
reform suggestions put under wraps. 


Three of the most important conven- 
tions of interest to the insurance busi- 
ness are being held this week—those of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers; the American Bar Association 
and the National Tax Association. They 
bring together speakers who know what 
they are talking about, who have un- 
usually large audiences. During the 
course of the week they will discuss 
many topics of wide national interest, 
will throw light on numerous subjects 
which deserve discussion and_ review, 
and, as far as the insurance press is 
concerned, much of what they have to 
say of importance will be widely dis- 
seminated. 





INCREASE IN FEDERAL CIVILIAN 
EMPLOYES SINCE 1800 


In his address in French Lick, Ind., 
formally accepting the Republican Vice 
Presidential nomination by the Repub- 
lican party Governor John W. Bricker 
of Ohio said that the number of Fed- 
eral civilian employes now approx- 
imates 3,500,000. 

A few weeks ago there was published 
a popular edition of a great historical 
work by Charles A. and Mary R. Beard 
—“The Beards’ Basic History of the 
United States.” On page 145 appears an 
account of the removal of the national 
capital of the young Republic from Phil- 
adelphia to the banks of the Potomac. 
A few lines from the book follow: 

“.. the Second President, John 
Adams, in the Summer of 1800, or- 
dered the removal of the administration 
to the District of Columbia where Con- 
gress was to assemble on the first Mon- 
day in December. The task of removal 
was not very burdensome. All told, the 
Federal officers and clerks numbered 
only 126 persons. Official papers were 
boxed and shipped by boat. The officers 
and clerks made the trip by various 
routes. President Adams went to see 
the place in June and later he and his 
wife Abigail were installed in ‘The 
President’s House.’” 

The Republic has certainly grown. If 
all the ships in commission in 1800 were 
resurrected today they would not be 
sufficient in tonnage or number to carry 
the tons of official papers now in the 
Washington files, and it would be in- 
teresting to estimate the number of 
ships in current United States fleets 
which would be necessary to carry the 
3,500,000 employes and others now in 
the Administration. 





Vick Lindley, aviation radio technician, 
United States Navy, Quonset Point air 
station, Rhode Island, has written a 
number of poems about the flying fleet, 
which appear on front page of Quonset 
Scout. After leaving The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, with which staff he was for 
a number of years, he joined publicity 
department of the John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life. Joining the Navy at San 
Diego, after experience as a shipfitter, 
he took courses at University of South- 
ern California and University of Cali- 
fornia. 

oe 

William S. Hendley, Jr., of Columbia, 
S. C., has been promoted to captain in 
the U. S. Army. A son of William S. 
Hendley, Sr., manager at Columbia for 
the Mutual Life of New York, he was 
associated with his father in the opera- 
tion of the general agency until he 
entered the service three years ago He 
is now stationed in England. 





Henry C. Walters, who had been vice 
president and general counsel of Na- 
tional Casualty Co. of Detroit since 1908, 
is celebrating his fiftieth year of active 
practice at the bar. A graduate of the 
University of Michigan he has_ been 
president of Detroit Bar Association and 
of Michigan State Association. In the 
latter capacity he was responsible for 
the formation of the Prosecuting At- 
torneys Association of Michigan. 

x * x 


H. V. Godbold, president of the H. 
V. Godbold Company agency, of Rich- 
mond, Va., who has been confined to 
his home with a heart ailment for sev- 
eral months, is now sufficiently recov- 
ered to be able to spend an hour or 
two at his office each day. 

* * Ox 


Fred East, field service editor of the 
West Coast Life publications, has re- 
signed. In his new home in Santa Rosa, 
Cal., he will write fiction. 

* * * 


E. C. Porter, vice-president of United 
States F. & G., San Francisco, is having 
his twenty-fifth anniversary with the 
company. He is a former president of 
Surety Underwriters Association of 
Northern California and of Casualty In- 
surance Association of California. 

* * x 


D. F. S. Boynton, branch manager at 
Port Arthur and Fort William, On- 
tario, for the Canadian Underwriters 
Association, has left for Montreal where 
he becomes manager of the inspection 
and enginéering department of the 
Commercial Insurance Agency, Ltd. 

* * * 


Edward E. Brown, general agent, 
Penn Mutual Life, Chattanooga, was 
recently named president of the Chatta- 
nooga Chamber of Commerce. 

+ eS 

Dr. John B, Steele, medical director, 
Volunteer State Life, and a member of 
the Chattanooga Board of Education, is 
being assisted by George B. Buck, New 
York actuary, in working out an insur- 
ance and pension plan for teachers and 
employes of the city board of education. 


ee hae hae 
James Wolfe, Reliance Life, King- 
wood, West Virginia, was recently 


made assistant adjutant of the George 
D. Jackson Post No. 56 of the Amer- 
ican Legion of Preston County, West 
Virginia. 

x * * 

Paul D. Sleeper, general agent, Aetna 
Life, Washington, D. C., president of 
the District of Columbia Tuberculosis 
Association, has been named a member 
of the National Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion’s board of directors. 

x *  * 


Joseph Schlossberg, associate general 


agent, Columbian National Life, Provi- 
dence, has been unanimously nominated 


as the Republican candidate for repre- ‘ 


sentative of his district. Mr, Schloss- 
berg formerly served eight years in the 
City Council and was a member of the 
highways and claims committees. 

* * x 

Miss Rhea Wood has been appointed 

assistant superintendent of the policy 
department of the Unity Mutual Life & 
Accident of Los Angeles. 

* * x 


Hugo P. Saggau, veteran local agent 
at Denison, Ia., was elected commander 
of the Iowa department of the Ameri- 
can Legion at the annual convention of 
the organization held at Sioux City. He 
is the head of the Saggau insurance 
agency at Denison. 

* * * 

Morris H. Kaliff, San Antonio, has 
been elected president of the General 
Agents and Managers Association of 
Continental Assurance. 








DR. S. S. HUEBNER 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, professor of insur- 
ance and commerce in the Wharton 
School of University of Pennsylvania, 
has written a complete revision of “The 
Economics of Life Insurance” which 
deals with human life values, their finan- 
cial organization, management and liqui- 
dation. Considerably enlarged over the 
orginal edition, the book deals with hu- 
man life value as the predominating 
economic’ element in business and fam- 
ily matters and explains the availability 
of life insurance as a practical means 
of applying to management of life 
values those principles which are ap- 
plied to management of property. 

* x 


J. Brooks Glover, of General American 
Life, has been elected president of the 
Abilene, Tex., Association of Life Under- 
writers for the coming year. 

x * k 


R. C. Kennedy, formerly Bryan, Tex,, 
manager for the Fire Companies, Ad- 
justment Bureau, has been transferred 
to Abilene as manager, succeeding R. 
B. Kimbley, who resigned to enter the 
adjusting business with Pi D, Batjer. 

* 


James M. Hamilton, chaplain with the 
Army in France who was one of three 
chaplains eulogized in press dispatches 
for ministrations to wounded soldiers on 
the battle fields, was West Hollywood, 
Calif. representative of the John W. 
Yates general agency of Massachusetts 
Mutual. 

a Teer 

Paul H. Conway of Syracuse, John 
Hancock general agent, is director of 
Payroll Savings Division of the War 
Finance Committee in up-state New 
York. 

we 

Arthur E. Braun, president of Re- 
liance Life of Pittsburgh, has been elec- 
ted chairman of the board of Farmers 
Deposit National Bank of Pittsburgh he 
having served as president of the bank 
since 1919, 

* * * 

Capt. Neil Selvig, who has been in the 
service the past year or more will soon 
return to his previous post as Minne- 
sota state agent of the Security of New 
Haven. He is now on furlough and at 
its expiration he will be put on the re- 
serve list, 

een. baer. 

Howard Emmerich, who has been act- 
ing state agent for the Security, will 
remain a few weeks, then go to the 
home office for a new assignment. 

x x 


Daniel L. Donahue, a salesman of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, has been 
elected commander of Huntington, W. 
Va., Post 16, American Legion. 
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To Honor Eric Johnston 
and Paul Garrett 


Eric Johnston, president of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, has been 
voted the outstanding business executive 
of the year who has done most for the 
national'welfare through public relations 
in the annual poll of the National Asso- 
ciation of Public Relations Counsel, Inc. 
At the same time Paul Garrett, vice- 
president of General Motors Corp., was 
selected as the outstanding public rela- 
tions practitioner of the year for his 
work as a public relations director with 
General Motors during war time. Mr. 
Johnston and Mr. Garrett will speak 
at the annual awards dinner of the 
association, September 26, in the New 
York Athletic Club. Mr. Garrett is a 
vice-president of General Motors. 

ae a 


Human Interest Notes From All 
Parts of World 


Current number of Salute, gotten out 
by the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
for its representatives in the service, 
contains interesting observations from all 
parts of the world. 


An_ infantryman’s 
many’s “secret weapons” 
Private Bernard Pokrass of the 
mond office of Aetna: 

“Germany keeps harping on its ‘secret 
weapons,” he said. “I hope we don’t 
ever get one because if they do devise 
one they'll immediately give it to the 
poor blisterfoot to carry along with all 
his other equipment.” 

A great tribute to the paratroopers is 
given by Private Francis W. Jackson, 
special agent, Albany office. 

“These paratroopers are marvelous,” 
he wrote. “They are the most superior 
oldiers in the world today, especially as 
they tackle with only the small amount 
of firepower they can carry with them. 
The super-men are really afraid to 
tangle with them in hand-to-hand com- 
bat, and I don’t blame them. I have 
lived near them, and they are tops.” 

Private Joseph P. Lotruglio of the 
New York office, writing of a landing 
on the beach in France with a medical 
company, told of the most exciting bath 
in the world. 

“We traveled along the beach and a 

w enemy planes paid us a visit. They 

irted strafing and ended by dropping 

few bombs. One just missed our craft 

d we had a cool, refreshing salt water 

ower. We managed to land. Another 
craft, after directing us in, hit a mine.’ 

Capt. John L. Schneider, Washington, 
. C, returned to Australia after some 

ionths in New Guinea. He says he will 

ever complain about weather conditions 

when he returns to U. 

“Tt was from frying pan into an ice- 
box,” he wrote. “The guy who designed 
he barracks in which we are living 
down here certainly got mixed in his 
geography. They would be swell in the 
tropics, but the ventilation and total 
lack of heat are impossible to describe 
in a letter. When I was in New Guinea 
' swore that I was going to live at the 
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North Pole when the war was over, but 
we could use some of that heat.” 

Lieutenant Colonel Brooke Sawyer, 
company’s representative at Redlands, 
Cal., has been going places. He writes: 

“IT left the states by air with a forward 
echelon of the USAFICA (Central Af- 
rica Theatre) early in July, 1942. Set 
up radio stations from Casablanca to 
Nigeria and local telephone systems at 
air bases.’ Also, we had plans for a 
similar set-up from Leopoldville to 
Nairobi. That was when we expected 
Cairo to fall. I got as far down as 
Leopoldville. The job folded late in 1943 
and I was sent to India late in Decem- 
ber. Here, I’m theatre radio officer. I’ve 
been in Burma with ‘Uncle Joe’ Stilwell 
and have been over the Hump to China 
twice. I don’t know how hot hell could 
be, but doubt if it is any hotter than 
where I have been lately.” 

Lieutenant Roger A. Fiske, Peoria, 
writing from Pacific after combat clear- 
ing out the Admiralty Islands, said: 

“They used to tell us the Japs were 
tough. They may have been at one 
time, but they are not now. I’ve led 
a platoon against them, sometimes with 
fewer men than the enemy, and we’ve 
licked them decisively.” 

Private Dave J. James, special agent, 
Philadelphia, started a letter in a vein 
that looked like a touch. Salute quotes 
him: “One Sunday while working on a 
truck in the motor pool I tested the 
battery and allowed a little moisture to 
fall on the ground. A little later while 
resting under the truck I was amazed 
to find the caudal extremity of a brand 
new pair of fatigue clothes eaten away. 
After this experience I had to sign a 
statement of charges and ended up the 
month owing the Government on payday 
$8.42. Purpose of telling you this is not 
to borrow the $8.42. It is with the idea 
in mind of educating the general public 
of the need for a real mustering-out pay. 
If the war lasts another year I figure 
my mustering-out pay will just about 
offset the charges against me for the 
period in question.” 

Lieutenant Harold E. Woodson, Okla- 
homa City, was one of the soldiers who 
made editor of Salute happy by telling 
of reading that publication in foxholes. 
“And we read every word of it,” he said. 
Also, he threw a light on the fallacy that 
Germans are almost exclusively beer 
and wine drinkers. Writing from France 
he said: “We find the cider here good, 
thanks to the hasty German retreat. 
When they pulled out they left us with 
five 500-gallon barrels.” 

Lieutenant Richard A. Pennington, 
Pittsburgh, offers a name for the Ger- 
mans which I haven’t heard yet. Writ- 
ing of a Mediterranean cruise On a 
cargo-transport “with al] expenses paid,” 
he says: “There were several episodes 
that were not in the book but which had 
been planned by the Ratzies.” 

Soundsman First Class Robert S. 
Campbell, Washington, calls transport 
duty “one of the nicest sea-going jobs 
in the Navy.” 

Lieutenant J. B. Myron, New York, 
says he is completely disillusionized with 





the French Foreign Legion after spend- 
ing a few days with these soldiers. “I 
looked all over for facsimiles of Gary 
Cooper, Ronald Coleman and the other 
Hollywood alumni of ‘Beau Gest’ but 
couldn’t find one.” 

Describing his most dangerous adven- 
ture, Seaman Elliott R. Blauvelt, Erin, 
N. Y., says in Salute that it was riding 
to a picnic on the back of a truck driven 
by a native driver. “He wouldn’t be a 
suitable Aetna risk for liability insur- 
ance,” is his comment. 

Corporal E. H. Joyner, Jr., Richmond, 
in training at Cherry Point, N. C., writes 
of duties connected with the Link Celes- 
tial Navigation Trainer. This is the offi- 
cial name of a synthetic device for 
training combat crews for large bombers. 
The trainer holds four men—a pilot, 
navigator, bombardier and radioman— 
and contains most of the instruments 
and equipment found on our large 
bombers. Flights can be made over any 
region in the northern latitudes with 
either the stars or terrain or both incor- 
porated im the hops. 

Storekeeper Frank Armour, New York, 
writing from the Aluetians, tells of Tokio 
Rose, the much discussed Radio Tokio 
broadcaster. “She is supposed to be the 
American wife of a Japanese official,” 
he writes. “Her speech is distinctly 
American and she uses our slang and 
coloquial idioms. She directs her in- 
formal talks to service men, telling us 
of the futility of our mission, and so 
on,’ 

Lieutenant Clifford B. Morcom, Jr., 
writing from the Pacific, said: 

“I spent some time jn New Caledonia 
where I enjoyed a little fishing and 
swimming in my off hours. I have been 
moved to another location and am now 
trying to thaw out in front of a sput- 
tering kerosene stove while thinking of 
the balmy weather you must be enjoying 
about this time. 

“This is a beautiful country in spite 
of the weather—lots of-open hillsides 
dotted with sheep and cattle. The na- 
tives are quite friendly and I can get 
a good steak almost anytime I want it. 
So in spite of the fact that hailstones 
nearly beat in the roof of my shack last 
night, life isn’t bad at all. However, the 
day can’t come soon enough when we 
see the Golden Gate again.” 

Private Morris Sandberg, New York 
office, liked Panama. “I had the false 
impression of Panama weather before 
I came down here and many others from 
the states told me they had the same 
idea. In the states we think of Panama 
as being unbearably hot and almost un- 
livable. But the first night I was here 
I slept under a blanket. While it gets 
hot at times there always seems to be 
a cooling breeze blowing and in the 
shade it has always been most com- 


fortable.” 
* * * 


George W. Allen Gets A Shock 


George W. Allen, vice-president of the 
Home, former secretary of National 
Democratic Committee, sidekick of 
prominent members of the Washington 
Administration, pal of Postmaster Gen- 
eral Frank Walker and of Steve Early, 
[F. D. R.’s secretary,] is not resigning 
from the -Home Insurance Co. “I take 
everything in my stride,” is his explana- 
tion. His personal dignity has suffered 
a considerable jar although his sense of 
humor has remained intact. 

What happened to Mr. Allen was a 
metamorphosis of his New York office. 
As he entered it in the Home Insurance 
Building on Monday morning he found 
that a gang of Republicans, in possession 
during his absence, had completely 
changed its political complexion. Gazing 
in indignation at the walls where for- 
merly a display of personally auto- 
graphed pictures of Roosevelt and other 
members of the Administration greeted 


visitors he recognized nothing as_ his 
personal property. Pictures of Lincoln, 
McKinley, Taft, Coolidge, Harding, 


Dewey and Landon had been pasted over 
his proudly-possessed photos of Roose- 
velt, McNutt, Hopkins, Walker and 
other famous Democrats. A drawing of 
Theodore Roosevelt, I, caught his at- 
tention quickly as did the numerous 
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“Vote for Dewey” sings plastered about. 
Two Republican elephants Riser, es 
prominent places on his desk. Close 
to his ink-well was a well- filled box of 
Dewey campaign buttons. Also on the 
desk was a series of messages informing 
him that Dewey, Willkie and other Re- 
publican leaders had telephoned and ex- 
pected a return call pronto. Covering 
a doorway of a closet was a string of 
income tax return blanks, running from 
the top of the door to the floor, with 
hardly enough space to hold them at 
that. Accompanied was a josh about 
Washington red tape. 

“I knew that I was surrounded by 
Republicans in the head office,” said Mr. 
Allen after he had recovered his equi- 
nimity. “I don’t object to their amusing 
themselves and making me a: goat as it 
would be sadistic to deny them that 
pleasure now in view of how low they 
will be in spirits on the morning after 
election. 1 wonder though why they put 
up a picture of Landon. I thought all 
the Republicans had forgotten all about 
him, or wanted to forget.” 

On same floor with Mr. Allen is 
Harold Smith, who was assistant ser- 
geant-at-arms at last Democratic Na- 
tional Convention. “Mr. Smith could do 
nothing to prevent the sacrilege to my 
office as his commission of sergeant-at- 
arms expired when the convention did,” 
commented Mr. Allen sadly. 

wore »* 


Fire Prevention Campaign 
Appointments 


Walter H. Alexander, president of the 
Cincinnati Fire Underwriters’ Salvage 
Corps, has been named chairman of the 
fire prevention committee of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce to direct activities in 
the 1944 fire prevention campaign from 
October 8 to 14. Mr. Alexander, secre- 
tary-treasurer of William L. Alexander 
& Son, insurance agents, formerly was 
vice-president of the Fire Underwriters’ 
Association. 

* * 

Alfred Y. Lytle, a member of the 
safety education department at the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies _ has been 
named vice-chairman of the fire preven- 


tion committee of the United States 
Junior Chamber of Commerce. an ap- 
pointment was made by Mearns T. Gates 


of Pomeroy, Wash., president of the 
organization. Mr. Lytle is president of 
the Hartford Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce and is a member of the Hartford 
fire prevention committee. 
Be tetsu ss 
Selling Earthquake Cover 

Following the recent earthquakes in 
northern New York State and southern 
Ontario in Canada several fire insurance 
companies have been advertising the sale 
of earthquake insurance. In the past 
very little of this coverage has been 
purchased in the East. 
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N. Y. Dept. Suggests 
Auto Rate Revisions 


BACKS STATED AMOUNT FORM 





Comprehensive Rates Held Too High; 
Collision Loss Ratio Excessive; 
Fleet Recommendations 





Rate and underwriting policy revisions 
National Automobile Underwrit- 
are recommended in a 
covering an examination of the 
made by the New York 
Department. Frank Monte- 
examiner, assisted by Abra- 
ham Silver, prepared the report which 
has now been made public by the de- 
partment. One of the chief criticisms of 
automobile fire company that 
in general fire, theft and comprehensive 
too high while collision rates 
are too low, thus 
crimination against those assureds who 
other than collision. In 


by the 
ers Association 
report, 
association, 
Insurance 
sani, chief 


rating is 


rates are 


creating rate dis- 


carry insurance 
recent years collision experience has 
been increasingly unfavorable and _ it 


would not be surprising if the com- 


panies were to seek permission to in- 
crease collision rates moderately in ter- 
ritories where losses have been ex- 
cessive. 
Comprehensive Minimum 

A major‘recommendation is reduction 
of the comprehensive coverage minimum 
premium from $6 to $5, plus putting the 
minimum upon a per policy rather than 
a per car basis. By such a change per- 
of low 


sons Owning two or more cars 
value could insure all under a single 
policy with a premium little, if at all, 


above the minimum of $5, providing 
the assured lived in other than the 
highest rated sections of the state. 
Another important suggestion is for 
climination of the practice of insuring 
cars on an actual value basis and sub- 
stituting therefor coverage on a stated 
amount basis. It is contended that as- 
sureds will secure more equitable ad- 
justments under the latter method. 


With respect to fleets and Fleet 
formula B the report says that total 
experience of a risk should be used in 


determining the final allowance and fire 
rates on commercial automobiles should 
be developed from the manual class 
rates rather than from garage fire con- 
tents rates. 

Handling of statistics in the investi- 
gation of the companies, the report 
states, revealed that some drastic action 
should be taken by both the companies 
and the NAVA to “eliminate the care- 
less and inefficient manner of reporting 
statistics.” 

Other recommendations of the Insur- 
ance Department are as follows: 

Elimination of display of specific fire 
and theft coverages in the manual due 
to the fact that about 88% of the pre- 
miums other than collision are written 
under the comprehensive form; general 
reduction in the number of symbols; re- 
vision of “new” and “old” car defini- 
tion; reduction of commercial car fire 
rates; reduction of public car rates and 
gathering of statistics for miscellaneous 
types; reduction of dealers’ automobile 
rates and revision of rating basis. 

Fleet Proposals 

As to fleets it is also recommended: 

Fleet Formula A—This rating plan 
should be related to basic manual rates. 
Experience should be weighted and so 


reflected that risks of like size, hazards 
loss experience receive the 
large 


same 
of catas- 


and 


treatment. A portion 


trophe losses should be used in deter- 
mining the experience modifier and the 
losses spread over a period of years. 

Fleet Formulae A and B—The pres- 
ent formulae should be discontinued and 
one formula adopted for rating all fleets. 

For the collision fleet rating plan it 
is suggested the NAUA study the plan 
to eliminate allowance of credit where 
the loss ratio is over 70%. 

The department suggests that the 
NAVA use the combined experience of 
member and subscriber companies in 
any rate revision made in the future. 

No criticism is made of the manage- 
ment of the NAUA rating organization 
or the work of the staff committee. J. 
Ross Moore is manager of the asso- 
ciation. 

It is estimated by the Insurance De- 
partment that a reduction of the com- 
prehensive premium minimum from $6 
to $5 would be a cut varying from 13%% 
in lowest rated territory to an almost 
negligible amount in the highest. State- 
wide in New York the average reduc- 
tion would not exceed 5%. On the basis 
of state experience for a normal year 
prior to the war a reduction in rates of 
about 11% is held, justified. 


Arguments for Stated Amount Policy 


Some of the arguments in favor of 
using the stated amount form of auto- 
mobile policy exclusively instead of both 
that and the actual value policy, as at 
present, are set forth by the depart- 
ment as follows: 

“1. It fixes a limit of liability of which 
both underwriter and assured are aware. 
The advantage of a limit of liability or 
amount of coverage in the adjustment 
of a loss has been discussed in connec- 
tion with the actual value method of 
insurance. It acts as an estimate which 
was determined without prejudice at the 
time the policy was issued rather than 
after a total or constructive total loss 
has occurred. 

“The importance to the companies of 
knowledge of its total limits of liability 
* * * is a definite advantage above that 
of the actual value form. 

“In rebuttal it may be said that in 
the absence of a coinsurance provision 
in the automobile physical damage pol- 
icy, under the stated amount form, an 
assured may request inadequate cover- 
age but yet be fully indemnified in the 
event of partial loss. 

“Theoretically, this is a weakness in 
the stated amount system of coverage 
although in practice there is very little 
under-insurance. This, however, may be 
remedied by providing for a minimum 
amount of coverage according to price, 
age and condition. 

“2. By the attachment of the valued 
monthly reduction clause it permits a 
stated amount of value (or limit of lia- 
bility), with provision for depreciation, 
to be used in the adjustment of loss, 

“Under the present filings of the as- 
sociation an assured may request the 
attachment to or insertion in the stated 
amount form of the valued monthly re- 
duction clause. This clause has the effect 
of valuing the car, for loss adjustment 
purposes, at the amount stated in the 
policy less a fixed rate of depreciation 
per month. That this clause has been 
an invaluable aid in the settlement of 
total loss claims will generally be con- 
ceded. 

Differences in Car Values 


“3. It takes cognizance of differences 
in car values due to car maintenance 
and mileage. 

“At the time of renewal the under- 
writer is required to establish the value 
of the car for insurance purposes. If 
the assured objects to the amount of 
coverage afforded him, he can present 
his reasons to the underwriter or agent 
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United States Manager Harold C. Conick of the Royal-Liverpool Group holding 
a large Kershaw squash at the Victory Garden Exhibition held at the home office 
in New York last Friday. Standing, left to right, are Frank B, Zeller, United States 


marine manager; 


Kenneth Spencer, executive director for the casualty companies 


Mr. Conick, and E. S. Greene, chairman of the victory garden committee and as- 


sistant underwriter in the marine department. 


There were over 325 entries cover- 


ing twenty classes of exhibits, All fruits and vegetables were donated to the Beek- 
man Hospital after the exhibition. First prize in the basket exhibits went to Miss 


Dorothy Siemers, underwriting service department, with W. E. Mallalieu, Jr., 
winning second prize, and Julian House, Eagle Indemnity 
Many other prizes were awarded to class 


cational department, 
metropolitan department, 
winners. 


third prize. 


edu- 





for increasing or decreasing the insur- 
ance placed on the car. 

“It is at such time and not at the 
time of loss that an understanding 
should be reached as to the value. When 
the assured finally pays his premium on 
the amount stated in the policy, he has 
the assurance that loss adjustment will 
be made in accordance with such esti- 
mate. 

“4. It has all the safeguards for the 
companies of the actual value form in 
the event of over-insurance. The auto- 
mobile physical damage policy provides 
for payment of loss on the basis of the 
actual value of the vehicle but not in 
excess of any limit of liability stated 
in the contract. Under this limit of lia- 
bility condition, an insurance carrier 
would never be required to pay on a 
claim more than the value of the car. 

“5. It permits selection of insured 
values in line with the changes in mar- 
ket conditions affecting actual values. 
During times of substantial changes in 
price levels, values of automobiles as 
well as many other articles and com- 
modities may become greatly appreciated 
or depreciated beyond those of normal 
times. In the present war period, due to 
cessation or curtailment of manufacture, 
automobile values have risen to such a 
degree as to be now greatly in excess 
of pre-war list prices. Following the 
war period we may expect a consider 
able reduction in these values. 

“The stated amount system of cover- 
age is well suited for increase or de- 
crease in values in accordance with 
fluctuations due to abnormal conditions. 

“In conclusion, it is our opinion that 
only the stated amount basis of a rate 
per $100 of insurance should be retained 
with a provision for a substantial min- 
imum amount on each car according to 
its original cost, age and condition.” 


N. J. Specials Will Mark 
25th Anniversary Oct. 11 


The New Jersey Special Agents As- 
sociation will celebrate its twenty-fifth 
anniversary on Wednesday _ evening, 
October 11, at a dinner meeting at the 
Essex House in Newark. Fred L. Bross, 
state agent of the Yorkshire, is chair- 
man of the anniversary committee. The 
association will publish a program which 
will be appropriate for this anniversary. 





N. J. AGENTS’ PROGRAM 


Gov. Edge, Sen. Barton and Guy T. 
Warfield, Jr., Listed as Speakers 
at Convention, September 29 

Principal speakers who are expected 
to address the fifty-first annual conven- 
tion of the New Jersey Association of 
Insurance Agents at the Stacy-Trent 
Hotel in Trenton, on Friday, Septem- 
ber 29, include Governor Walter FE. 
Edge of New Jersey; Charles K. Bar- 
ton, chairman of the banking and in- 
surance committee of the New Jersey 
State Senate, and Guy T. Warfield, Jr., 
of Baltimore, member of the executive 
committee of the National Association 
of Insurance Agents. Dr. Eugene E. 
Agger, Commissioner of Banking & In- 
surance, will not be able to attend as he 
will be in Chicago at that time. Gov. 
Edge is a member of Presidential- 
Nominee Thomas E. Dewey’s committee 
on insurance, and Senator Barton was 
a sponsor of the New Jersey qualifica- 
tion, rating and fire policy bills. 

The meeting is scheduled to start at 
9 a. m. with a discussion of annual re- 
ports and current problems, followed by 
the election of officers. Luncheon will 
precede the afternoon addresses. Presi- 
dent Edward F. Walton has appointed 
the state officers and the Mercer County 
Board officers as the convention com- 
mittee. The nominating committee con- 
sists of Oak W. Acton, Salem; George 
J. Borgos, Kearny; Wesley R. Brauns 
dorf, Westfield; William G. Hurtzig, 
Morristown, and Harry L. Godshall, At- 
lantic City. 


MASS. AGENTS TO MEET 
The Massachusetts Association of In- 
surance Agents will hold its forty- 
fifth annual meeting on Tuesday an 
Wednesday, October 31-November 1, 
the Hotel Bancroft in Worcester. 
Francis R. A. McGlynn of Worcester 
is general chairman. 











PHILA. AGENTS MEET SEPT. 15 

The Insurance Agents and Brokers 
Association of Philadelphia and Suburbs 
will hold its annual meeting on Monday 
September 18. President Howard S. Coe 
will preside. 
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Guiher Outlines Possible Effects of 


Five Federal Statutes on Insurance 


Attorney Tells How Government Might Act Against Insur- 
ance Under Sherman and Clayton Laws and the 
Federal Trade Commission Act 


Passage of the Bailey-Van Nuys bill 
in Congress would insulate the insur- 
ance business from any application of 
the Sherman and Clayton anti-trust acts 
but would not exempt the industry from 
any other Federal statutes which apply 
to. companies engaged in_ interstate 
commerce, James M. Guiher, member 
of the well-known Clarksburg, W. Va., 
law firm of Steptoe & Johnson, told the 
Section of Insurance Law of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association at its meeting this 
week in Chicago. He discussed at some 
length the possible effects of existing 
Federal statutes on insurance as a re- 
sult of the Supreme Court decision 
holding insurance to be interstate com- 
merce. ‘ 

Mr. Guiher declared that it is inevita- 
ble that questions of far-reaching im- 
portance will arise under Federal stat- 
utes to confront the insurance industry 
and these statutes include, in addition 
to the two named, the Federal Trade 
Commission Act, the National Labor 
Relations Act and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. The South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association decision found 
the Federal Government, said Mr. 
Guiher, without a single act of Con- 
gress on the statute books designed to 
control or regulate insurance. There- 
fore whatever control is to be exercised, 
until Congress passes some insurance 
regulatory law, must be based on ex- 
isting laws. , 

Without giving answers Mr. Guiher 
in his discussion posed some of the 
questions which appear to confront in- 
surance. There is no question but that 
the National Labor Relations Act and 
the Fair Labor Standards Act now ap- 
ply to insurance but: compliance with 
those acts has been observed previously 
on a more or less voluntary basis. The 
important changes in insurance, if they 
are to come, will result from applica- 
tion of the anti-trust laws and the Fed- 
cral Trade Commission Act. 


Sherman Act 


Asking what may or may not be done 
by insurance without violating the Sher- 
man Act, Mr. Guiher said in part: 

“This much would seem to be clear: 
that, generally speaking, the days of 
self-regulation and self-policing of the 
insurance business, through voluntary 
concerted action, are ended, except in- 
sofar as such action in the future is 
based upon, and in conformity with, the 
requirements of some state statute, and 
las the affirmative approval of the ap- 
propriate state officer, so as to consti- 
(ute, in effect, ‘state action.’ Whether 
the exception just mentioned will re- 
ceive full judicial confirmation, on an- 
viogy to the rule laid down in Parker 

Brown, 317 U. S. 341 (the California 
alsin case), remains to be seen. It 
should be recognized that no such ex- 
ceptions stems from what the Supreme 
Court held or said in the South-Eastern 
Underwriters case, but must be im- 

ied from the position taken by the 
‘overnment in its brief and argument 

| that case; and the fact remains that 
mnforting assurances made by the At- 
‘orney-General in argument will not be 
inding upon the Supreme Court in fu- 
ure litigation. 

“There appears no escape from tlie 

clusion that the insurance industry 
must drastically revise and curtail its 
iormer business practices in the realm 
ot self-regulation. Any belief that there 
can be, for long, ‘business as usual’ is 
wishful thinking. The stark facts must 
be faced. Continued collaboration with 
respect to premium rates, commission 
rates, employment of agents, or rules 


and forms for uniform coverage, would 
almost certainly fall within the condem- 
nation of the Sherman Act, except inso- 
far as such action could be defended as 
being necessary to meet. the require- 
ments of a state statute. Indeed, any 
concerted action bearing upon the fixing 
of premium rates would be illegal per 
se. 
Legal and Illegal Collaboration 

“When insurance companies are told 
that they can no longer lawfully collab- 
orate on matters of premium rates, 
commissions, and uniform coverage, 
there is not much left open to them in 
the field of self-regulation. True, some 
forms of concerted action may still be 
lawful, but they lie in a rather re- 
stricted area. The companies can prob- 
ably collaborate in assembling and dis- 
tributing statistical data bearing upon 
business experience and losses; and 
they may collectively undertake a cam- 
paign to improve their public relations, 
or to reduce losses. 

“While it can be stated with reason- 
able certainty that some types of col- 
laboration—such as the fixing of pre- 
mium rates and commission rates— 
would constitute a violation of the 
Sherman Act, it is inevitable that others 
will fall within a ‘twilight zone,” where 
only future litigation can give the final 
answers. The courts apply the so-called 
‘rule of reason’ in interpreting the act, 
but this yardstick does not afford much 
comfort to a person seeking a precise 
answer to a specific problem. The facts 
and circumstances in each case must be 
considered. The problem does not lend 
itself to generalization. No broad or 
general rule can be stated, by which 
the insurance industry may know with 
certainty on which side of the line a 
proposed course of action may fall. 

“Even precedents are of uncertain 
value in determining the bounds of the 
prohibitions of the Sherman Act. Cur- 
rent economic conditions, the political 
thought and social policy of the day, 
and the shifting personnel of the Su- 
preme Court, are all factors which must 
be considered. In the depths of a de- 
pression, companies in a ‘distress’ indus- 
try may be permitted to go to consid- 
erable lengths in the way of mutual col- 
laboration without violating the act, 
whereas in more prosperous times the 
same type of transaction would prob- 
ably be banned. 

“The insurance industry is an unusu- 
ally stable one. It is commonly re- 
garded as having a perpetual aura of 
prosperity. It may be anticipated, there- 
fore, that the industry will be held to 
rather strict accountability under the 
act. The sympathetic consideration 
which courts have at times extended to 
‘sick industries’ may be too much to ex- 


pect.” 
The Clayton Act 

With respect to the Clayton Act Mr. 
Guiher said that of interest is the ques- 
tion whether the Robinson - Patman 
amendment is applicable to insurance. In 
general this amendment prohibits price 
discrimination in the sale of commodi- 
ties and goods of like grade and quality. 
Continuing Mr. Guiher said: 

“The concept that an insurance policy 
is not a ‘commodity’ has been generally 
followed by the state courts, in apply- 
ing state laws. It is clear that Paul v. 
Virginia has been overruled, insofar as 
it laid down the principle that ‘insurance 
is not commerce’; but has the concept 
that insurance policies ‘are not commodi- 
ties’ also been repudiated? Such con- 
cept, if not rejected, has. at least been 
greatly weakened, and earlier cases 


said in 
Paul v. Virginia are no longer of much 
force. 


which relied upon what was 


“When the Robinson-Patman amend- 
ment is read in its entirety, however, 
one is impressed that Congress was aim- 
ing at price discriminations in the field 
of ordinary commodities of commerce, 
such as sugar, flour, and other types of 
goods and merchandise. The context of 
the statute, as I read it, clearly indicates 
this. 


Robinson-Patman Amendment 


“On the whole, I am constrained to 
believe that it is doubtful whether the 
Robinson-Patman amendment applies 
to the insurance business at all. I con- 
cede, however, that an authoritative 
court decision may be required to settle 
the doubts. The Supreme Court having 
said that Congress in 1890 intended to 
embrace insurance within the scope of 
the Sherman Act, it might be equally 
disposed to pronounce insurance a ‘com- 
modity’ within the meaning of the 
Robinson-Patman amendment to _ the 
Clayton Act. 

“What has the insurance industry to 
fear from the Robinson-Patman amend- 
ment, if it is applicable to the business 
of insurance? The industry is no 
stranger to prohibitions against price 
discrimination. Many states have anti- 
discrimination laws which apply to in- 
surance premium rates. Certainly, there 
has been in the past no general prac- 
tice among insurance companies to cut 
rates for the benefit of any particular 
policyholders. On the contrary, such 
practice has been condemned by the in- 
dustry itself. 

“The concern to the industry, if the 
act be applicable, probably lies in Sec- 
tion 13 (c), which places certain re- 
strictions on the payment or acceptance 
of commissions and brokerage on the 
purchase or sale of ‘goods, wares, or 
merchandise.’ Section 13 (c) provides: 

“Tt shall be unlawful for any person 
engaged in commerce, in the course of 
such commerce, to pay or grant, or to 
receive or accept, anything of value as 
a commission, brokerage, or other com- 
pensation, of any allowance, or discount 
in lieu thereof, except for services ren- 
dered in connection with the sale or 
purchase of goods, wares, or merchan- 
dise, either to the other party to such 
transaction or to an agent, representa- 
tive, or other intermediary therein 
where such intermediary is acting in 
fact for or in behalf, or is subject to 
the direct or indirect control, of any 
party to such transaction other than the 
person by whom such compensation is 
so granted or paid.’ 

“The provisions of this section may 
be susceptible of a construction which 
would bring about troublesome compli- 
cations in the operation of the Ameri- 
can Agency System. If so, this would 
be a matter of serious concern to the 
fire and casualty companies.” 


Federal Trade Commission Act 

The Federal Trade Commission Act 
declares unlawful unfair methods of 
competition in commerce or deceptive 
acts or practices in commerce. Continu- 
ing Mr. Guiher said: 

“If the Supreme Court adheres to its 
new concept that insurance is com- 
merce, insurance companies will in the 
future be subject to visitations from 
the Federal Trade Commission in ap- 
propriate proceedings had under this 
act. It is to be noted that no con- 
certed action by a group of companies 
is necessary to bring the Federal Trade 
Commission Act into play; the act re- 
lates.to ‘unfair methods of competition’ 
and ‘unfair or deceptive acts or prac- 
tices in commerce,’ and not necessarily 
to combination or conspiracies partici- 
pated in by more than one company. 
Consequently, the Commission may pro- 
ceed in a proper case against a single 
insurance company. 

“Under the act, the Commission may 
institute a complaint case for the pur- 
pose of securing a cease and desist or- 
der against the business practices com- 
plained of, or it may, in the first in- 
stance, merely conduct a sweeping in- 
vestigation of the practices of the com- 


COMMISSIONERS’ COMMITTEES 








Chairmen and Personnel Named by 
President Johnson; Members of 
Executive Committee 


President Newell R. Johnson of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners this week announced commit- 
tee appointments for his administration. 
No commissioner is named to more than 
three committees and each zone is rep- 
resented on each committee. The size of 
committees is reduced and some of the 
special committees and sub-committees 
of special committees are eliminated. 

Serving on the NAIC executive com- 
mittee are the following: Edward L. 
Scheufler, Missouri, chairman; Charles 

J. Harrington, Massachusetts, vice 
chairman; O. P. Lockhart, Texas: Rob- 
ert E. Dineen, New York; Cecil C. 
Fraizer, Nebraska; J. Austin Carroll, 
Rhode Island; Gregg L. Neel, Pennsyl- 
vania; J. Edwin Larson, Florida; Oscar 
E. Erickson, North Dakota; J. Herbert 
Graves, Arkansas, and Seth B. Thomp- 
son, Oregon. 

Chairman of committees dealing with 
fire and marine insurance subjects are 
as follows: 

Blanks, Walter A. Robinson, Ohio; ex- 
amainations, Jess G. Read, Oklahoma; 
fire and marine, J. Roth Crabbe, Ohio; 
laws and legislation, C. C. Fraizer, Ne- 
braska; taxation, John J. Holmes, Mon- 
tana; valuation of securities, Robert E. 
Dineen, New York; fire prevention, 
James H. McCormack, Tennessee: inter- 
state rating, David A. Forbes, Michigan; 


multiple coverage, Charles F. J. Har- 
rington, Massachusetts, and John A. 
Diemand, president, Insurance Co. of 


North America, for insurance business; 
SWIS national directors committee, 
James M. McCormack, Tennessee. 





pany or companies concerned. For such 
investigations, the act gives the Com- 
mission what is almost equivalent to 
a perpetual subpoena duces tecum, as a 
corporation is required to furnish to 
the Commission, under oath, substan- 
tially any data the Commission may re- 
quest. 


Unfair Competitive Methods 


“What would constitute ‘unfair meth- 
ods of competition’ or ‘unfair or decep- 
tive acts or practices,’ as applied to the 


insurance business? As the Supreme 
Court said in Federal Trade Commis- 
sion v. Beechnut Packing Company, 
these terms have been ‘left without 


specific definition’ in the act itself. The 
Commission has never heretofore. had 
occasion to apply fhem to the insurance 
business, but it has compiled a rather 
extensive list of business practices gen- 
erally which it condemns as being in 
violation of the act. Most of these con- 
demned practices pertain more particu- 
larly to dealers in tangible goods and 
commodities. 

“I do not believe that insurance com- 
panies generally indulge in ‘unfair 
methods of competition’ or ‘unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices’ within the 
meaning of the act. The insurance bus- 
iness, long under public supervision and 
regulation, need not be ashamed of the 
standards it has set. But if the busi- 
ness practices of any. individual com- 
pany do not conform to the high stand- 
ards that the public expects of an in- 
surance company, it may encounter 
trouble under this act. 

“Just what attitude the Commission 
may take in exercising police power 
over the great insurance industry re- 
mains to be seen. It would be futile to 
indulge in predictions. However, it may 
not be amiss to suggest that, in the 
absence of any Federal act for the 
comprehensive control and regulation of 
the insurance industry, and the improb- 
ability that Congress in its present 
mood would enact such a statute, the 
Government may find the Federal Trade 
Commission Act a convenient means by 
which to probe for any evils thought to 
exist in the industry, and to obtain 
ammunition for prosecutions under the 
anti-trust acts.” 
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Patterson on Effects of SEAU Decision 


(Continued from Page 1) 


son uttered these prophetic words: ‘I 
have little doubt that if the present 
trend continues Federal regulation will 
eventually supersede that of the states. 

“What ‘present trend’ did he refer to? 
Since Congress has or failed to 
adopt proposals for the Federal regu- 
lation of insurance, the ‘present trend 
must be the general trend, the trend 
toward centralization of power in the 
Federal government over subject-mat- 
ters previously left to state regulation. 
This trend goes on because of the de- 
mand for uniform, comprehensive and 
effective regulation of certain kinds of 
interstate activities, demands 
state regulations have been unable to 
satisfy. 

“Many states of the union still do 
not have the resources of money and 
personnel to do an efficient job of regu- 
lating the more complex forms of in- 
terstate commerce. Those who believe 
that the continuance of an important 
sphere of state autonomy is essential 
to the maintenance of our Federal sys- 
tem of government, who believe that 
the government of a population of a 
hundred and thirty-five million with 
striking geographical, economic and 
cultural diversities calls for some de- 
gree of compartmentalization in which 
local interests may find expression, and 
who believe that government by remote 
control is less likely to attain the ends 
of government based on the consent of 
the governed—those who believe these 
things will strive to resist the ‘present 
trend’ toward centralization of political 
power. 

“Yet they cannot, I believe, success- 
fully resist the trend by taking the in- 
consistent position that the centraliza- 
tion of economic power should be un- 
trammeled. I suspect that many of those 
who now oppose Federal regulation of 
insurance do so chiefly because they 
fear that it will be more efficient and 
thorough than state regulation. 

“Those who believe the maintenance 
of our Federal system has political and 
social values worthy to compete with 
the values of efficiency, uniformity and 
equality underlying the present trend 
toward centralized control, should strive 
to make state supervision of insurance 
preserve these latter values better than 
it now does. Time and again ir the 
history of government it has been 
shown that you cannot block a positive 
trend with mere negation. 


Future of State Supervision 


“The future of state supervision of 
insurance is not fore-ordained in the 
nature of things. It will depend upon 
what people think and do: the Con- 
gress, the Supreme Court, state gover- 
nors, legislatures and insurance depart- 
ments, the individuals engaged in the 
insurance business, and their benefic- 
iaries or victims. The steady encroach- 
ment of Federal power upon state pow- 
ers during the last half century has not 
resulted from the machinations of a 
perpetual set of personal devils. 

“Examining in detail these Federal 
encroachments—the Interstate Com- 
merce Act, the Mann Act, the Lindberg 
law, etc.—we can find in each instance 
some set of evils or irritants that moved 
Congress into action. One irritant that 
has motivated a number of proposals 
for Congressional legislation on insur- 
ance is the irresponsible mail-order in- 
surer which escapes regulation by most 
of the states in which its victims re- 
side. This irritant can be and should be 
removed by action of the state in which 
the insurer has its principal office. 

“In dealing with any such problem 
we are likely to overlook the simple 
axiom that we cannot eat our cake and 
have it, too. We can make state su- 
pervision more effective to preserve 


some of the values of Federal super- 
vision, but we cannot get all the ad- 
vantages of a Federal system of gov- 
ernment along with all the advantages 





which . 


of a centralized form of government. 
Here, as elsewhere in law-making, the 
best result is that compromise which 
conserves the most and _ sacrifices the 
least. In the ability to make and to 
accept such compromises, adjustments 
and sacrifices lies the political security 
of the American people.” 
Improvement in State Legislation and 
Supervision 
Prof. Patterson believes that state 
supervision of insurance is fulfilling 
reasonably well its primary purpose of 


protecting the policyholder and_ those 
who claim through him. He _ doubts 
if Congressional regulatory legislation, 


sought by pressure groups, would set as 
high standards for countrywide opera- 
tion. If Congressional legislation were 
to continue local diversities in its stand- 
ard of regulation it would sacrifice one 
of the principal advantages as compared 
to state supervision, he said. 

For the future of state insurance su- 
pervision, Prof. Patterson holds that 
improvement in administration is as im- 
portant as improvement in state legisla- 
tion. The survival of state supervision 
will depend in part, he holds, upon mak- 
ing some enlargement of its administra- 
tive powers. 

“A survey of the reported decisions 
since 1927 in which a court reviewed the 
action of an insurance commissioner 
shows only three cases in which the 
findings of fact of the commissioner 
were upheld on the ground that they 
were supported by competent evidence,” 
said Mr. Patterson. “One of these in- 
volved the revocation of an agent’s li- 
cense in Kansas, and two involved rat- 
ing orders, in Virginia and Oklahoma. 
As far as I know no state insurance law 
requires the commissioner to make 
findings of fact in support of his offi- 
cial decisions. In New York, the statute 
requires the person in charge of a hear- 
ing to report his findings of fact to the 
Superintendent of Insurance, and an in- 
termediate appellate court has set aside 
a revocation of broker’s license because 
of the insufficiency of the Superinten- 
dent’s finding of fact. 

“State insurance laws are thus defic- 
ient in administrative technique, as com- 
pared with such Federal laws as_ the 
Communications Act of 1934, the Inter- 
state ‘Commerce Act, the National La- 
bor Relations Act and the Federal 
ood, Drug and Cosmetic Act. 

“The power to make findings of fact 
that will be conclusive on judicial re- 
view if supported by competent evi- 
dence, would make the state insurance 
commissioner more like an adjudicative 
official and less like a policeman or a 
prosecuting attorney. 

“The power to choose between two or 
more means of carrying out a legisla- 
tive policy, or to approve several of 
them, is likewise rarely conferred on 
state insurance commissioners. In the 
recent reported cases I have come across 
only two in which this kind of choice 
was upheld by the court. 


Personnel of High Quality 


“To confer greater administrative dis- 
cretion on state insurance departments 
would require more time and energy of 
the official personnel and would call for 
a high order of ability. If the gover- 
nors and _ state legislatures want to 
maintain state autonomy in this field, 
they will need to appoint insurance 
commissioners, deputies and examiners 
who are well qualified by ability and 
training. Continuity and stability in the 
subordinate positions in insurance. de- 
partments are especially important. 
While the head of the department is 
not likely to be wholly immunized from 
the political patronage system, he 
should be a man of first-rate ability 
and judgment, qualified to make the 
proper adjustment of local and national 
interests which the new constitutional 
doctrine will: increasingly call for. 

“Along with broader administrative 


discretion should go improvements in 
procedural safeguards. Most state insur- 
ance laws are apparently framed on the 
theory that the law administers itself. 
Only one state, New York, has given 
distinct recognition to the administra- 
tive and procedural provisions of its 
insurance department. Except as to rat- 
ing orders and as to the revocation or 
suspension of agents’ and brokers’ li- 
censes, provisions requiring that the in- 
surance commissioner give notice and 
hearing before making an administra- 
tive decision are rather uncommon. In 
several fairly recent cases involving the 
making or approval of rates, and in one 
case involving the revocation of an 
agent’s license, the action of the insur- 
ance commissioner was set aside by 
the court because of deficiencies in 
administrative procedure.” 


National Interests 


Putting the question as to the effects 
upon state regulation of the insurance 
business by the Supreme Court deci- 
sions in the SEUA and Polish National 
cases Prof. Patterson said that court 
has never held that any state law regu- 
lating insurance was unconstitutional 
because of a regulation of interstate 
commerce. 

“Mr. Justice Black, who wrote the 
majority opinion, gives several clues to 
the propriety of state regulation,” Pro- 
fessor Patterson said. “One is, whether 
the business or activity is so intimately 
related to local welfare that, in the ab- 
sence of Congressional action, it may 
be regulated by the states. In similar 
vein he said: 

“In marking out these activities the 
primary test applied by the Court is not 
the mechanical one of whether the par- 
ticular activity affected by the state 
regulation is part of interstate com- 
merce, but rather whether, in each case, 
the compéting demands of the state 
and national interests involved can be 
accommodated. 

“Here is an implication that some 
state regulations of some interstate in- 
surance activities may so invade the na- 
tional interest as to be invalid, and 
some may not. One would like to know 
how one could ascertain the national 
interest in insurance before Congress 
has spoken. However, Mr. Justice Black 
gives us some comfort in the next sen- 
tence, where he states that the long 
continued regulation of a business or 
activity by the states has been recog- 
nized as a strong reason that state 
regulations are valid in the absence of 
Congressional regulation. 


“Mr. Justice Black could ,have re- 
lieved a good deal of apprehension if 
he had repeated, as the opinion of the 
court in the South-Eastern case, a 
much clearer statement which he made 
in a dissenting opinion in an _ earlier 
case involving state taxation. There he 
said that a state law should be declared 
invalid under the Interstate Commerce 
clause only on one of two conditions: 
1) If it is in conflict with an act of 
Congress. 2) If it discriminates against 
interstate commerce as such. Under 
this formula we could test all state in- 
surance laws by simply asking, does the 


law discriminate against interstate in- 


surance business as such? 
Test for State Laws 


“But Mr. Justice Black did not set 
forth this test in his opinion in the 
South-Eastern case. Perhaps as a con- 
cession to some of his colleagues who 
joined with him in the decision, he set 
forth a formula, more closely resembling 
the ‘national interest’ test. Under this 
test it seems that a state law which 
invades the national interest in the in- 
surance business, to an extent which 
outweighs the gain to local (state) wel- 
fare resulting from the enforcement of 
the state regulation, is invalid, even 
though it conflicts with no Congres- 
sional regulation. Each state must make 
some sacrifices of its own local inter- 
ests in order that the commercial en- 
terprises of other states, and the indi- 
viduals whom those enterprises serve, 
shall have the benefits of a national 


EDWIN W. PATTERSON 
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market, of a country-wide scope of ac 
tivity. 

“We can see that a state regulation 
of the insurance business may be 
within the police power of the state 
and yet, because of its peculiar applica- 
tion to the interstate insurance business, 
it may be so contrary to the national 
interest that it cannot stand, either be- 
cause the interstate commerce clause of 
the Constitution forbids it, or because 
(under the view sometimes taken by 
various members of the Court) the will 
of Congress impliedly prohibits it. 

“The Court has in recent years ac- 
cepted the view, for which Holmes and 
srandeis long contended, that a pre- 
sumption of constitutionality applies to 
state statutes when attacked under the 
due process clause. This presumption 
does not apply in favor of state legisla- 
tion when attacked as a regulation of 
interstate commerce. The ‘national in- 
terest’ is at least as much entitled to 
the presumption as the state interest. 

“State regulation of interstate insur- 
ance activities must therefore justify it- 
self, on grounds of public policy, with 
greater cogency and clarity than it has 
heretofore been called upon to do. The 
old doctrine that a state may exclude 
a foreign insurance company for any 
reason or no reason with its (fal- 
lacious) corollary that the state may 
impose such conditions of admission as 
it sees fit, is now obsolete. 

“The validity of state statutes regu- 
lating the interstate insurance business 
must now be tested in several ways: 
(1) Does the statute conflict with the 
operation of a Federal statute, or with 
a policy implicit in a Federal statute? 
(2) Does the state statute discriminate 
against interstate insurance as_ such? 
(3) Does the operation of the state 
statute upon the interstate insurance 
business impair the ‘national interest’ in 
that business? (4) If it does so dis- 
criminate or so impair, does the pur 
pose and effect of the state statute as 
a protection of local welfare, outweigh 
the evils of the discrimination, or the 
impairment of the national interest 
(5) Finally, is this state statute an in- 
tegral part of a long-established regim« 
of state regulation, so that there 1s 
presumption in favor of its validity un 
til Congress has clearly spoken ?” 


Accountants Will Hold 
Annual Meeting Oct. 5-6 


The Insurance Accountants Associa: 
tion will hold its fifth annual conference 
at the Hotel New Yorker on Thursday 
and Friday, October 5 and 6. There wii: 
be a luncheon on Thursday, a dinner an‘ 
entertainment that evening and luncheo 
on Friday. 

A regular meeting of the associatio: 
was held yesterday afternoon at th: 
Hotel New Yorker and the subjects dis 
cussed were salary stabilization, and pa) 
roll systems. 
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You know a guy named Joe. 
| He's driving hard — day by 
day — giving all he has to 
smash the enemy. 


He's not asking you to buy | 
bonds — he's too busy. 


| BUT he expects you to buy 
=, bonds — and what's more he Ff 
» expects you to keep them — jg 


@ WHY NOT? 


| FIRE: MARINE: ie SURETY Co 
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Foreign Department 
It) John St. 
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Firemen's Insurance Com mpany of Newark, N. J. 
Organized 1655 


The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 


Organized 1853 


National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
Organized 1866 


The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Organized 1870 
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Canadian Departments 
465 Bay St., Toronto, Ontario 
404 West Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C, 


Western Department 
120 So. LaSalle St, 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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NEWARK |, NEW JERSEY 


Southwestern Dept, 
912 Commerce St. 
Dallas |, Texas 


BUY MORE BONDS--AND KEEP THEM 





Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Organized 1852 


Royal Plate Glass & General Ins. Co. of Canada 
Organized 1906 


The Metropolitan Casualty Ins Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Organiz 


Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 
Organized 1909 


Pittsburgh Underwriters - Keystone Underwriters 


Pacific Department 
220 Bush St, 
San Francisco 6, Calif, 
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Govt. Attacks on Insurance Serving 


To Bring About Closer Cooperation 


What may be a compensating feature 
of the Department of Justice attack on 
the fire insurance business is the fact 
that it has made the insurance business 
more conscious of “its great community 
of interests,” Guy M. Landes of Tulsa, 
Okla., and a member of the National 
Insurance Agents’ ex- 
ecutive told the Montana 
Association at its meeting in Helena 
on September 11. Insurance men in all 
fields of the business understand now 
more clearly the common nature of 
their problems, he said and there will 
be a “closer examination of our busi- 
ness for the elimination of factors 
which may not be equal in all states and 
are occasionally or temporarily not in 
the public interest.” f 

If insurance agents and_ companies 
work together in these difficult times 
and watch developments carefully, “it is 
possible,” said Mr. Landes, “that insur- 
ance will emerge from this time of trial 
strengthened for the tasks ahead. 


Association of 
committee, 


Public Not Aware of Own Interests 

“The public had a mighty big stake 
in this attack on the insurance business, 
but the public is often not aware of its 
own interests. I have seen figures and 
studies of editorial and news comment 
which indicate that some newspapers 
were aware of its importance, and I’m 
glad to see that some of the major na- 
tional magazines have commented upon 
it. But by and large, the man in the 
street paid very little attention. 

“l know from what some of the com- 
pany executives have told me, and in 
the life insurance field as well as in our 
own, that there has been very little 
correspondence with policyholders. I 
think that indicates that we have a 
great big job on our hands in inform- 
ing the public—our own business public 
particularly perhaps—of the importance 
of the current trend to them. We as an 
industry have undoubtedly done a job, 
but it has not even scratched the sur- 
face in accordance with my observa- 
tions.” 

Mr. Landes called attention to the 
charges brought against the railroads 
by the Department of Justice. Said Mr. 
Landes, “It is interesting to note the 
charges brought against the railroad 
people by the Department of Justice. 
The suit of the Government against the 
railroad executives and banking con- 
cerns makes rather familiar reading to 
those of us who have followed tfie suits 
in- our own field closely. 

Mr. Landes remarked “As far as the 
railroads are concerned, I am one of 
the general public. In wartime, I think 
they have done a mighty fine job—a 
patriotic job and an efficient job. If 
their rewards is to be sued by the De- 
partment of Justice, I’m not enough of 
an expert on the details involved to 
know the exact truth about the charges, 
but they certainly have my sympathy.” 


Public Relations Program 


Commenting upon the current public 
relations program, Mr. Landes said “As 
you know I believe with our executive 


officers, the chairman of our public rela- 
tions committee and our public relations 
counsel, that the most effective public 
relations job we can do, will be done 
through our individual agents and local 
boards scattered all over the country. 
It is that kind of spade work which 
gets results—not in a day or a month 
or a year, but over a period of time. 
What national advertising and publicity 
we have is fine for the effect on our 
members and on the general public, but 
in the very nature of things, it is the 
day-by-day work of the agent in his 
own community which counts. He can 
do the person-to-person job in educa- 
tion which is necessary. 

“Naturally, 1 wish we could afford as 
an association to do an even bigger job 
on the national scale, but I think we 
can all feel satisfied that we can achieve 
a splendid result if each agent does his 
part.” 





NAIA MEMBERSHIP AT NEW HIGH 

Total of 17,376 Represents Net Gain of 

929 in Year; Another 1,000 Will Come 
in With Ohio Ass’n Oct. 1 


In announcing a net gain of 929 new 
members in the National Association of 
Insurance Agents since September 1943, 
Leonard F. Whelan, Greenwich, Conn., 
chairman of the membership committee, 
revealed that there is an immediate po- 
tential of over 7,500 eligible prospective 
members, With this reported increase, 
as of September 1, the total member- 
ship of the assosciation scores a new 
high of 17,376 member agencies, 

The reaffiliation of the Ohio Associa- 
tion which will bring into the National 
organization approximately 1,000 new 
members on October 1, will not alter 
or diminish the membership drive now 
in progress, Mr. Whelan noted. “Its 
only effect,” he observed, “will be to 
— our sights to 19,000 or more in 


State secretaries and managers have 
been instructed to file their reports in 
the competition for the Connecticut 
Membership Cup by October 8, so that 
the national membership committee can 
select the winner which will be awarded 
at the annual dinner, October 10. 

This new trophy which was presented 
to the Alabama Association for the first 
time last year is awarded to the state 
which, in the preceding fiscal year, has 
the largest total number of points on 
net membership gain, percentage in- 
crease, co-extensive local boards, low 
membership turnover, and general mem- 
bership and local board development. 
The month of September, 1944, will be 
included in this year’s computations. 


Bar Backs State Rights 


The Insurance Section of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association in Chicago this 
week adopted unanimously a resolution 
favoring state supervision of insurance, 
asking for a rehearing by the Supreme 
Court of the South-Eastern Underwrit- 
ers Association case and urging Con- 
gress to amend the various anti-trust 
acts to exclude insurance. 








Neel Urges Support of 
Commissioners’ Program 


TALKS BEFORE AGENTS OF PA. 


Defends Fire Rate Reduction, Advocates 
Realistic Approach, Decries Dog in 
Manger Attitude 


In his address before the dinner held 
by the Pennsylvania Association of In- 
surance Agents in connection with the 
annual meeting at Harrisburg, September 
13, Insurance Commissioner Gregg 
Neel said it is the job of agents to notify 
their representatives in the Congress of 
their support of the resolution of the 
National Association of Insurance Com- 
missioners, urging affirmative legislation 
to keep regulation and taxation of in- 
surance in the states. He also warned 
the agents against assuming a “dog in 
the manger” attitude in connection with 
recent fire insurance rate reductions. 
Commissioner Neel, in connection with 
the recommended Congressional legisla- 
tion, said agents should integrate their 
efforts in connection with it with their 
own public relations program. The ques- 
tion of preserving state regulation, he 
said, is “an entire insurance industry 
problem and one which should not be 
short-circuited by any narrow and selfish 
viewpoints.” 
Calls Reductions Inevitable 


With respect to fire insurance rates, 
Commissioner said rate reductions were 
as inevitable as “death and taxes.” He 
explained that the adjustments were 
made by the companies themselves and 
could not have been ordered by the Com- 
missioner. There has been an orderly 
procedure by the companies in the mak- 
ing of rate reductions in various other 
states where experience in recent years 
proved that such reductions were war- 
ranted and advisable, the Commissioner 
said. 

Taking up the inquiries from agents 
who claim that a commission once col- 
lected is fully earned and that it is unjust 
to expect the agent to return any portion 
of the commission even though the com- 
pany makes a return of premium afte; 
a rate reduction has been effected, the 
Commissioner pointed out that selling 
the policy is only a portion of the service 
for which a commission is earned, and 
he added: 

“Such a rate reduction as agents and 
companies now face requires realistic 
thinking upon the part of all concerned 
and this is no time for any ‘dog in the 
manger’ attitude.” 





Hancock, Dineen, Martineau 


At Big Syracuse Outing 


Several hundred persons connected 
with the insurance business in Syracuse, 
N. Y., attended the outing and clam bake 
at Hinerwadel’s Grove September 11. 
Representative Clarence E. Hancock of 
Syracuse, member of Congress, was the 
chief speaker. Other guests of honor 
included Insurance Superintendent Rob- 
ert E. Dineen, and Walter F. Marineau, 
Deputy Superintendent, both residents 
of Syracuse. - 

The outing and clam bake was spon- 
sored jointly by all the major insurance 
groups of Syracuse consisting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Syra- 
cuse of which William R. Robertson is 
president; the Syracuse Field Club of 
which Walter S. Maguire is president ; 
the Syracuse Underwriters’ Exchange of 
which Willis H. Hills is president; the 
Casualty & Surety Club of Syracuse of 
which Irving I. Hunt is president. 

Father of the idea for this gathering 
was Warren E, Day, senior member of 
the Day & Munro insurance agency of 
Syracuse, former president of the Syra- 
cuse Underwriters’ Exchange, and for 
years directing head of the publicity 
program followed by the exchange. 


PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON DIV. 


Directors of the Providence Washing- 
ton have declared a dividend of 25 
cents a share, payable September 28 to 
stockholders of record September 11. 
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FRED D. PARSONS DIES AT 82 





Springfield, Mass., Agent in Insurance 
Over 60 Years; Was Active Mem- 
ber of the Local Board 

Frederick D. Parsons, who was a lo- 
cal agent in Springfield, Mass., for more 
than sixty years, died September 7, at 
his home in Springfield at the age of 
82 years. He was an honorary member 
of the New England Insurance Fx- 
change and for many years had been ac- 
tive in the Springfield Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 

Born in Northampton on July 9, 1862, 
Mr. Parsons entered insurance in Oc- 
tober, 1878, in the office of his cousin 
Charles C. Judd in Holyoke. In_ 1884 
he became a partner of Mr. Judd in 
the firm of Judd and Parsons. He 
lived in Holyoke until 1892 when he 
took over the agency of the late F. A. 
Judd in Springfield. The agency in 
Springfield was under the name of Judd 
& Parsons until 1920 when it became 
Judd & Parsons & Parker when former 
Mayor F. C. Parker joined the firm. 

In 1890 he married Grace M. Steele 
of Northampton, who died in 1898. They 
had one son, Edwin C. Parsons, who 
became famous during the first World 
War as an ace in the Lafayette Fs- 
cadrille and is serving during this war 
as a commander in the Navy aboard an 
aircraft carrier in the Pacific. ; 

He leaves one son, Comdr. Edwin C. 
Parsons, one granddaughter, Mrs. Elliot 
Brooks of Holyoke and one_great- 
grandson. Frederick Dwight Parsons 
Brooks, also of Holyoke. 





Marquand School Course 


For Brokers Opens Sept. 20 


The Marquand School and the Polis 
Institute, operating as one school for 
the duration, will open the Fall session 
on Wednesday, September 20, at 6:30 
p. m. The course will meet on Mondays, 
Wednesdays and Fridays for thirty-five 
sessions preparing for the December ex- 
amination for insurance brokers. As 
usual the instruction will be given by 2 
faculty of experienced insurance m¢ 
who have functioned together for man: 
years. 

The school is located on the seveni! 
floor of the Central Branch Y. M. C. .\. 
building at 55 Hanson Place, Brookly” 
It is one minute from the Atlantic Av 
enue Station of the BMT and IRT Line: 
the Pacific Street Station of the BM” 
and the Lafayette Street Station of th 
Independent Subway; equally convenien' 
to the Flatbush Avenue Station of th: 
Long Island Railroad. For further 1 

formation, write Leonard H. Calver' 

director of education of the Y. M. C. A 
or telephone STerling 3-7000. 
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THE BALTIMORE AMERICAN 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEw YORK 


A Member of THE HOME of NEW YORK GROUP 


Takes Pleasure in Announcing 


The Appointment of 


WHITE « CAMBY : 


Edward I. White, President 


50 East 42nd Street, New York 


Telephone: MUtrray Hill 2-6611 


as 


Metropolitan Fire Agents 





and 


Fire and Theft —— Inland Marine 
Country-Wide Binding Agents 
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Dreher Returning To 
Boston Insurance Co. 


AS MANAGER OF ADVERTISING 





Left Company in 1942; Has Served in 
Army With Air Transport Command 
With Rank of Lt. Col. 





The retirement of Lt, Col. Raymond 
C. Dreher of Wellesley Farms and Har- 
Mass., is announced by Brig. 
Fritz, commanding 
Division, Air Trans- 
Dreher retains 


wichport, 


General Lawrence G. 
the North 
port 


Atlantic 
Command. Lt. Col. 





LT. COL. RAYMOND C. DREHER 
his grade of Lieutenant Colonel, AUS, 
for the duration of the present emer- 
gency and six months thereafter. 

Col. Dreher, who has served over two 
years in this war, most of the time as 
chief of intelligence and security for the 
North Atlantic Division, will return to 
his former position as manager of ad- 
vertising and production for the Boston 
Insurance Company. For many years he 
has been one of the leading fire insur- 
“ance advertising experts. He was com- 
missioned July 1, 1942, as a major in the 
air forces and, after a short period at 
headquarters of the Air Transport Com- 
mand in Washington, was assigned to 
the North Atlantic Division. Col. Dreher 
first served as public relations officer 
for the Division. His promotion to lieu- 
tenant colonel came in eee 1943. 
Major General Harold L. George, a flying 
companion of the colonel in the first 
World War, heads the Air Transport 
Command. 

Has Three Service Ribbons 

With three service ribbons, one for 
World War I, and one each for service 
during this war in the American and 
European theaters, Col. Dreher is retir- 
ing after seeing the North Atlantic Divi- 
sion grow from a small operation to one 
of the most important divisions in the 
Air Transport Command. He was a pur- 
suit pilot in the first World War, and 
wears the silver wings of the Air Forces. 

Since February 11, when division head- 
quarters was moved to Manchester, 
N. H., he and Mrs. Dreher have been 
living at 649 Belmont Street, there. 

An only son, George Raymond, a first 
lieutenant in the Marines who received 
the Bronze Star Medal for heroic 
achievement in action on Bougainville, 
was killed recently during the invasion 
of Guam. 





HOME REVIEW CLASS TODAY 


The Home of New York will conduct 
a review class for prospective brokers 
and agents this evening, September 15, 
from 6 to 9:30 p. m. on the fourteenth 
floor at 59 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
Problems presented in previous New 
York State qualification examinations 
will be discussed. 


NAIC Exec. Committee to 
Meet Late in October 


The executive committee of the’ Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Com- 
iissioners will not meet until sometime 
late in October it was announced this 
week. There had been some discussion 
of a meeting to be held at Chicago the 
first week of October. 





Hope for Many Reports On 
Fire Prevention Week 


T. Alfred Fleming, chairman of the 
committee on fire prevention of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, is 
seeking to have full reports on Fire 
Prevention Week activities from as many 
chambers of commerce, fire chiefs, etc., 
as possible. The material should be 
mailed to the National Board not later 
than November 30. 

Mr. Fleming says that in 1943 the com- 
mittee received 50% more of these re- 
ports than in any previous vear and this 
year it hopes to make a 50% gain over 
1943. The reports are reviewed by an 
international committee of judges and 
towns securing the best results in each 
state receive special honors. 


STATE OF PA. OFFICES MOVE 





Executive Offices Now Located in N. Y. 


With Globe & Rutgers; Home 
Office Remains in Phila. 


Executive offices of the Insurance Co. 
of the State of Pennsylvania have been 
transferred from. Philadelphia to 111 Wil- 
liam Street, New York City so that the 
executive direction of the three compa- 
nies in the Globe & Rutgers Group will 
be carried on from one headquarters. 
The third company is the American 
Home and Olin L. Brooks is president 
of all three insurers. 

Vice-Presidents S. P. Rodgers and 
Elmer Van Dusen, Assistant Secretary 
J. C. Stevens and members of the staff 
of the State of Pa. are now located at 
the executive offices in New York. The 
home office and the business in Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia suburban territory 
and Delaware will remain at 308 Walnut 
Street, Philadelphia, under the super- 
vision of L. E. Roaf, assistant secretary. 

First of the steps to coordinate opera- 
tions of the three companies in_ the 

‘oup was taken in 1937 by the Globe 
& Rutgers and American Home when 
the officers and staff became joint em- 
ployes in the two companies. Early this 
year the active operating officers of 
the State of Pa. became officers of the 
other two companies. 





Where \, 
Experience 
Counts! 


E success of a delicate op- 
5 ie depends not only on 
the surgeon’s scalpel, but more sig- 
nificantly on his skill and past expe- 


rience in using it. 


This is also true in the buying of insur- 
ance contracts for American-owned prop- 
erties abroad. Familiarity with different 
business methods, languages, customs and laws 
are necessary to provide proper coverage. 

Brokers and agents can acquire this through the 
services of an organization that knows—the Ameri- 
can International Underwriters Corporation which is 
devoted exclusively to the specialized field of provid- 
ing American insurance for companies and individ- 


uals with foreign interests. 









AMERICAN INTERNATIONAL 
UNDERWRITERS CORPORATION 


111 John Street ve 


NEW YORK 


340 Pine Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Representatives in Key Cities Throughout the World 
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Garrison of Calif. Offers 
Federal Bill Amendments 


Insurance Commissioner Maynard per- 
rison of California has prepared sug 
gested amendments to the Bailey-Van 
Nuys bill in Congress which read as 
follows: 


“Section 1. The (Congress hereby declares 
that the continued fegulation by the several 
states of the business of insurance is in the 
public interest and that no Act of Congress 
shall be construed to impair or supersede any 
law enacted by any state for the purpose of 
regulating such business, or imposing fees or 
taxes for the privilege of doing such business 
within any state, unless such Act specifically 
so provides. 

“Section 2. Nothing contained in the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act, as amended, or in 
the Act of June 19, 1936, known as _ the 
Robinson-Patman Anti- discrimination Act, shall 
apply to the business of insurance, or to any 
person engaged in such business in connection 
with any act performed by such person in the 
conduct of such business, but the Act known 
as The National Labor Relations Act and the 
Act known as The Fair Labor Standards Act 
shall apply to the business of insurance. 

“Section 3. The provisions of the Act of 
Tuly 2, 1890, as amended, known as the Sher- 
man Act, and of the Act of October 15, 1914, 
as amended. known as the Clayton Act, shall 
not apply with respect to any cooperative agree- 
ment entered into, or any concerted action had, 
between two or more insurance companies re- 
lating to rates, rating methods, commissions, 
premiums, policy forms or provisions, inspec- 
tion of risks, payment or settlement of claims 
for loss, or the making of rules affecting fac- 
tors entering into the cost of insurance or the 
character of insurance coverage in any state. 
if such cooperation or concert of action has 
been approved prior to promulgation or adon- 
tion as reasonable or otherwise in the public 
interest pursuant to specific law of such state.” 





North America Transfers 
Littlepage to Home Office 


Charles F. Littlepage, who joined the 
general cover department of the Insur- 
ance Company of North America in the 
New York City office in February, has 
been transferred to the home office in 
Philadelphia. Prior to joining the North 
America he was manager of the actuarial 
hureau of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. Mr. Littlepage will make 
his home now at Wayne, Pa. 





PLAN DINNER TO OSCAR WEST 
The Insurance Exchange of Rich- 
mond, Va., of which Warren F. Curtis 


is president, will sponsor a testimonia! 
dinner, September 22, to Oscar H. 
West, former manager of that body as 
well as of the Virginia Association o! 
Insurance Agents, who recently ac- 
cepted the position of manager of thie 
National Association at Washington, 
D. C. Members of the state associatio: 
have been invited to attend and it 1 
anticipated that 100 or more will b: 
present from different parts of th 
state. The dinner will be held at th: 

John Marshall at 6:30 p. m. A suitabl: 
gift will be presented as a token ©° 
appreciation of the service he rendere: 
the Richmond body and state associ2 

tion. A committee headed by Warren |. 
Curtis is now looking for a successor t' 
Mr. West as manager for the state as 
sociation. 





BACK BAILEY-VAN NUYS BILL 


Both the Washington and Oregon As 
sociations of Insurance Agents, in thei 
recent annual conventions, went on rec 
ord in full support of the Bailey-Va' 
Nuys bill, now pending in the Senate. 
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What does he think of the Red Cross? He could tell us 
plenty of what that organization has done for him. At best, 
it wasn’t any fun for him over there. No days off, no relax- 
ation—just going on and on—cold, dirty and damp— 
tired and hungry. Suddenly, out of nowhere, up would pop 
a Red Cross clubmobile bringing hot coffee and dough- 
nuts, personal supplies and a touch of home to 


him and other American troops in the mudholes. 
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That particular night, when he was wounded, he knew 
that he looked death square in the face—you can feel 
those things. But the blessed blood plasma eventually 


brought him back. And during his convalescence Red 


Cross workers made his life more cheerful by writing 


his letters for him, providing recreation, and by easing 
the worry over his personal problems. The Red 


Cross? It’s the symbol of life in the midst of death. 


This is the seventh of a series of advertisements dedicated to the American Red Cross by 


THE HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, NEW YORK 


FIRE « 


AUTOMOBILE ° 


MARINE 
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Insurance Newspapermen Honor Francis 


John M. Francis, who has just retired 
from the public relations staff of the 
National Board of Fire Underwriters to 


become associated with’ the Berkshire 
Courier, Great sarrington, Mass., was 
honored at a luncheon given by the New 
York City insurance newspapermen at 
the Drug and Chemical Club, Septem- 
ber &. 


The luncheon was arranged by E. M. 
Ackerman, associate editor of the 
Weekly Underwriter and Elmer Miller 
of the insurance department of the 
Journal of Commerce of New York. Mr. 


\ckerman, who has gained a reputation 
for conducting such affairs with humor 
combined with dignity, presided as 
toastmaster. 

He introduced Insurance Editor Wil- 
liam S. Crawford of the Journal of 


Commerce of New York, who presented 
Mr. Francis with a certificate of hon- 
orary life membership in the “Unorgan- 
ized Working Insurance Newspapermen 


of New York.” Mr. Miller presented 
Mr. Francis with a scroll addressed to 
the Berkshire Courier, signed by every 
newspaperman present, attesting the 
high regard in which Mr. Francis is 
held«by his former associates. 
Representative Gathering 

\ representative gathering was on 
hand, including editors and staff mem- 
bers of all the insurance papers dom- 
iciled in New York and _ representatives 


publications which maintain de- 
All of the cdi- 


of the 
partments in New York. 


| YOUR DOLLARS 


PAVE THE PATH 


OF INVASION 





VERYWHERE our armed forces are 
smashing the enemy back in the 
new aggressive war of INVASION. 

They are your sons, husband, broth- 
ers, sweetheart, father, relatives and 
friends. They ask only one thing—that 
you back them up ALL THE WAY. 

With Victory coming nearer, you must 
not fail our boys—your soldier, sailor or 
marine. You're not asked to give a cent 
—only to put every dollar you can scrape 
up into the world’s safest investment— 
War Bonds. 

Take it out of income, take it out of 
idle and accumulated funds. Start 
“scratching gravel” now! 






ACK THE ATTACK WITH WAR BONDS 





Insurance Company Utd. 
90 John Street, New York 








tors spoke of their association with and 
friendship for Mr. Francis in his for- 
mer capacities as New York representa- 
tive of the Insurance Field, and then 
with the Journal of Commerce. 


Following Mr. Crawford, the follow- 
ing editors spoke: Clarence Axman, 
The Eastern Underwriter; A. L. Mack, 


Weekly Underwriter; W. Warren Ellis, 
Insurance Broker-Age; Russell Rhodes, 
American Agency Bulletin. A number 
of the other newspapermen spoke. 


Mr. Francis is one of the most popu- 
lar men ever to be a member of the 
insurance newspaper fraternity in New 


York. He has attended numbers of 
company and agency meetings in all 
sections of the country and is well 


known as an accurate and courageous 
reporter. Each speaker stressed Mr. 
Francis’ capacity for making and hold- 
ing friends and told how he will be 
missed from the insurance district. 


Francis’ Experiences 
P 


the Berkshire Courier, a 
newspaper with a background of 110 
years of publication, Mr. Francis will 
be on familiar ground. He received his 
initial newspaper experience on the 
Louisville Couriet Journal and then on 
the Louisville Times before joining the 
staff of the Insurance Field, first in 
Louisville and then as associate editor 
in New York. He then spent several 
years on the Journal of Commerce of 


In joining 


New York before joining the National 
Soard. 

Mr. and Mrs. Francis and their three 
sons will make their home at North 
Egremont, near Great Barrington, 


where they already have spent much of 
their time. Great Barrington is situated 
in the heart of a great skiing country 
and the entire Francis family are skiing 
enthusiasts. 

In addition to the guest of honor and 
the speakers mentioned, the following 
were guests at the luncheon to Mr. 
Francis: Robert B. Mitchell, Dorothy 
Paul and George Wohlgemuth, National 
Underwriter; A. A. Klinko, Insurance 


Advocate; W. A. Hamlin, Insurance 
Field; Ralph Reed_ Wolfe, "Casualty & 
Surety Journal; Cunningham, 
Weekly Underwriter; Carl Pearson, 


of Commerce rr New York; 
National Asso- 
Newton 


Journal 
George DuR. Fairleigh, 
ciation of Insurance Agents; 


Shade, Spectator; Gordon Baxter, Lon- 
don Assurance; Jennie Sue Daniel, Ed- 
win N. Eager, Wallace L. Clapp, the 


Eastern Underwriter. 
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General Average 
(Continued from Page 40) 


discharging cargo, hoisting and taking 
in sails, and for pumping the ship when 
necessary. On March 10, 1868, the ship 
encountered a severe cyclone followed 
by boisterous weather which caused her 
to strain and make much water, the 
water in the hold increasing at times 
to five feet. 

Constant pumping was therefore nec- 
essary to keep it down. After April 1 
the weather moderated but the vessel 
continued to leak and about April 16 
the supply of coal was reduced to about 
one and one-half tons. It was necessary 
to keep the engine working and the 
captain after consultation with the first 
and second officers in order to obtain 
fuel directed that some spare parts and 
wood which were part of the ship’s 
stores, should be cut up and used with 
the coal. 

There was no sudden emergency but 
it would have been impossible to have 
kept the ship afloat with the crew alone 
without the donkey engine; and the 
captain acted prudently and judiciously 
for the preservation of the ship and 
cargo in obtaining fuel by cutting up 
the spars and wood to use with the 
coals. Through being constantly kept at 
work the engine eventually broke down 
but this only happened when the ship 
was already coming up the estuary of 
the Thames and shortly before reach- 
ing her place of discharge in the Lon- 
don docks. 

The case—for contribution of the gold 
in general average—came on ttrial at 
the Guildhall in July 1869, and a ver- 
dict was then entered for the plaintiffs 
subject to a special case to be stated by 
an arbitrator for the opinion of the 
court. The court found it very difficult 
to make up its mind as to whethr this 
was actually a case of imminent danger 
—Martin and Cleasby, BB, thought 
there was no present peril imminent, 
and that the statement of facts did not 
afford sufficient materials for the con- 
clusion’ that any sacrifice was made at 
a time of imminent danger. 

Kelly, CB, and Bramwell, B, thought 
the case had all the ingredients of a 
case of general average; though they 
did not see their way to allow the cost 
of the coal obtained en route, and/or 
that of repairing the severely strained 
and broken down donkey engine. The 
court being thus of divided opinion, 
Cleasby, B, withdrew his judgment, and 
the court then gave judgment in favor 
of the, shipowner, the case to be re- 
mitted to het arbitrator to assess the 
general average contribution in respect 
of the spars and wood. 

Some of the remarks made by counsel 
for the successful shipowner sound 
rather unorthodox to modern ears and 
ways of thinking, and at the same time 
remind us that convoys are not en- 
tirely a byproduct of present-day mari- 
time warfare. Mr. Cohen thought this 
case was a simple and clear one—unless 
it were essential that there should be 
an imminent peril of immediate destruc- 
tion. But that, he thought, was not the 


‘test—as shown by instances where ex- 


penses incurred on account of ship and 
cargo, safe in port, but waiting for a 
convoy, or delayed by proceedings neces- 
sary to redeem a whole adventure from 
capture, were allowed in general aver- 
age. 

There was a moral certainty, he said, 
of total loss unless the measures actu- 
ally taken were resorted to; for no 
change of circumstances could be rea- 
sonably anticipated which could have 
the effect of preventing it—and that 
was all that was required. If the cir- 
cumstances were such that without that 
sacrifice destruction was reasonably to 
be apprehended—or, in other words, if 
it would appear a necessary act to a 
reasonable and prudent man, it was a 
matter of general average notwithstand- 
ing the fact that there may have been 
no sudden emergency threatening imme- 
diate destruction. “The: moment of the 


greatest distress cannot be waited for,” 
said Benecke—and Mr. Cohen’s recalling 
of it was as appropriate then as it is 
today. 


Dangerous to Be Dogmatic 


Of all marine insurance matters—of 
which general average is typically one 
—the problem under review is certainly 
among those in regard to which it would 
be dangerous to be dogmatic. Basic 
principles must of course be kept clearly 
in mind: the law of the sea and com- 
merce requires that which is given for 
all shall be replaced by all. The mat- 
ter is, however, to be considered from 
more than one angle. As regards the 
shipowner, should we concern ourselves 
with the fact that under wartime con- 
ditions tonnage is mostly requisitioned 
and operated on a charter basis by gov. 
ernment agencies, or in behalf of gov- 
ernments? Should we look then into 
the charter provisions as to the rates of 
hire, the treatment of running expenses, 
the periods of undiminished hire, and 
so forth? As conditions may vary in 
individual cases, will it not be simpler 
to dismiss this aspect of the case from 
our minds and to let, when finality has 
been reached on the main problem, the 
charter terms and clauses be adjusted 
accordingly ? 

As for the war risk insurance side of 
the matter—assuming it will be some 
day established by the courts or ex- 
pressly agreed between the parties that 
navigation .in convoy (with its ancillary 
twilight problems of “stragglers” and 
‘Joiners”) and general average are by 
no means incompatible: are we to hold 
that the convoy system of navigation 
and wartime transportation of goods by 
sea gives the general average hazard on 
property so involved, a “catastrophe” 
taint that would make the hazard par- 
ticularly hard of assessment and thus 
practically incapable of war risk insur- 
ance ? 

There is no doubt that while the total 
loss part of the war risk coverage— 
whether the loss be physical or juridical 
—offers in practice no unduly serious 
problems, the partial loss side of the 
same coverage offers many dark cor- 
ners and unexplored angles. To make 
full daylight on these tangled bypaths 
is ultimately to work for a better un- 
derstanding between merchants, ship- 
owners, commercial underwriters and, 
last but not least, those government 
agencies which in wartime own and/or 
operate merchant ships, and/or write 
war risk insurance as part of the total 
effort of the nation at war. And, as far 
as the present issue is concerned, we 
may perhaps say with the logically 
minded French that to state correctly 
a problem is, if not exactly to solve it, 
at least to go some appreciable way to- 
wards giving it a proper and _ lasting 
solution. 





Mortgagees Seek To Have 


Insurance Raised To Value 


Several financial institutions, including 
banks and life insurance companies, 
holding mortgages on dwelling and other 
properties, have asked their mortgagors 


“to increase their fire insurance by 20 to 


25% to meet the increased values of the 
mortgaged properties. This is meme 
sought so as to avoid possibility of « 
coinsurance penalty in event of a partial 
fire loss. The mortgagees suggest prop- 
erty appraisals to secure estimates 0! 
values. 





State Broker-Agent Laws 


Harrison Law, compiler and publishe 
of insurance information and statistics, 
with headquarters in Nutley, N. J., ha- 
published the 1944 edition of The In- 
surance Broker-Agent, giving the status 
of producers under the laws of the vari- 
ous states. The book contains the laws 
that govern the operations of the com- 
pany, agent and broker in their rela- 
tions with one another, including laws 
enacted by the 1943-44 legislatures. 
Price of this valuable book is $2 a copy. 
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PROTECTING 
AMERICA 


Through the ages, bread has been the basic food 
of soldiers—and under the present vitamin and 
mineral enrichment program, “enriched” flour 
and bread are playing an important part, not only 
on the fighting front but also by providing an 
ideal means for getting required nutritive value 
into the diet of civilians at home. 

Insurance Protection, too, is “enriched” by ac- 
tivities which not only minimize the danger of 
damage to property by fire or other hazards but 
also safeguard human life by encouraging the use 
of all precautionary measures and equipment 
known to modern safety engineering. 

Inquiries are invited regarding the extensive 
underwriting and service facilities of the Royal- 
Liverpool Group. 
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In 1900 only 5% of the 
bread consumed in the U.S. was baked 
outside of the home. Today approxi- 
mately 85% of it comes from America’s 
-modern bakeries. ~ ey 

. +The country’s 30,000 bakeries employ 


- over 250,000 people, and have an an- 


nual payroll of a quarter of a billion 
dollars—highest among all the -food 
industries.-In value of products used 
“yearly (an estimated two billion dollars) 


. American bakeries are second only to 


wholesale meat packing in the food in- 


_ dustry field. 


_» The expression, “Clean as a modern 


bakery,” is a common figure of speech. |. 


Today the American baking industry 


"represents the latest developments in 
. machinery, production and distribution 
methods and sanitary handling. 


Westinghouse 





Bread, the ideal companion to all 
foods, offers a war-time means of 
extending ration points, adding ex- 
tra nutrition and cutting food costs. 
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Dept. of Commerce Holds Insurance 
Is Entitled to Government Support 


Foreign Law Adviser Urges Committee of Marine Insurance 
Men to Cooperate With Government in Building 
Up Post-War Trade and Insurance 


Holding that strong and adequate 
Smerican ocean and inland marine in- 
surance markets are essential after the 
war for the development and protection 


Guerra Ever- 
law adviser of the U. S. De- 
this week 


of American foreign trade 
ett, torelgn 
partment of Commerce, said 
that the insurance markets should create 
committee of 


a permanent standing 


a continu- 
ous and close De- 
partment of Commerce and to keep the 
Department abreast of the latest views, 


ranking officials to maintain 


connection with the 


difficulties and aspirations of the in- 
dustry. 

Speaking before the meeting of the 
Insurance Section, American Bar Asso- 
ciation, in Chicago, Mr. Everett declared 
that provided membership of the com- 
mittee equitably represents all the im- 
portant phases of the marine insurance 
industry. “I am confident that the Sec- 
retary will give formal acknowledgment 
to such a committee, will meet with it 
on appropriate occasions and will desig- 
nate the officials of the Department who 
would arrange conferences of subcom- 
mittees to explore specific problems. 
The pattern for the operation of such 
advisory groups of industries has already 
been set and | suggest that the forma- 
tion of a marine and inland marine 
insurance committee would render im- 
portant benefits to both Government and 
the underwriters.” 


Insurance Vital in Foreign Trade 


Mr. Everett termed insurance the 
horseshoe nail in foreign commerce, 

“lacking which our battle for prosperity 
and security may be lost.” As _ one 
of the post-war plans of Government 
is to secure jobs for as many millions 
of people as possible this “implies 
the production of unprecedented quan- 
tities of goods and services. * * * In- 
evitably, however, we shall seek beyond 
our borders wider markets for ever 
greater quantities of our produce and 
manufactures, to keep our factories hum- 
ming.” 

A larger proportion than ever before 
of this overseas trade will be carried 
in American ships Mr. Everett continued 
and with America becoming a great 
maritime nation marine insurance in ade- 
quate amount is a prime essential. 

“The service of insurance stands ready 
to assume its allotted task,” the speaker 
said. “American marine insurance got 
its sea legs in the first World War. 
Thus, in 1914 there were fourteen com- 
panies in business in New York, mostly 
foreign or foreign-affiliated. By 1917 
there were eighty-seven, of which fifty- 
three were American. In 1920 there was 
119, of which eighty were American. We 
may expect the record to show that 
this industry has greatly increased its 
stature during the present war, due in 
no small part to the close liaison it has 
maintained with the War Shipping Ad- 
ministration and other Government 
agencies concerned with the prosecution 
of the war. This liaison between the 
industry and the Government deserves 
to be continued after the war. 

“Il am not prepared to go the whole 
way with Professor S. S$. Huebner in 
his dictum that ‘foreign trade is always 
a subject of keen rivalry between na- 
tions, and emphasis should therefore be 
given to the importance of the possession 
of a strong marine insurance institution 
as a source of national profit and inde- 
pendence, and a powerful weapon for 
acquiring and controlling important 
channels of toreign trade.’ 

“To me such an insurance institution 


is not a weapon except in time of war; 
it is, instead, an implement or tool for 
‘the very vital purpose of protecting and 
stablizing banking, commercial and ship- 
extension of the 


ping factors’ in the 
tree foreign trade which we desire and 
which, in turn, is necessary for the ex- 


pansion of civilization itself. 1 do agree 
with him, however, that American ship- 
ping and banking are not enough, and 
that countries have benefited which have 
favored the development of a_ strong 
national marine insurance institution to 
complement national shipping and bank- 
ing, each with its numerous property 
and credit connections, all cooperating at 
every center of foreign trade. 

“By spreading our insurance agencies 
to the remotest parts of the world, we 
can afford our merchants everywhere 
the convenience of underwriting facili- 
ties near at hand. Furthermore, each 
agency is a center for the creation of a 
local demand for American goods and 
services and for the extension of Amer- 
ican influence and ideas. 


Safeguarding Commercial Information 


There is, moreover, another important 
consideration. Possession of sufficient 
marine insurance facilities, free from 
foreign control, is also essential for the 
proper safeguarding of commercial in- 
formation. Our experience with German 
insurance and reinsurance companies, 
both in this and the last war, should 
make unnecessary further proof that 
marine insurance companies acquire 
vital trade secrets exceedingly useful to 
the nations they represent. 

“Underwriters know the cargoes, con- 
signors, consignees, carriers, trade routes, 
destinations, financial affiliations, and 
leading contract terms of commercial 
transactions. Such information is, under 
modern conditions, essential to a coun- 
try which is preparing an agression 
against the peace of the world. It -is 
better that our merchants be enabled 
to keep such vital information in Amer- 
ican hands. Fortunately adequate pro- 
tection can now be offered not only from 
port to port, but also from factor to 
shipside and from foreign dock to inland 
destination. In addition, domestic rein- 
surance facilities are rapidly growing to 
meet our needs. 


Entitled to Government Support 


“For all these and many other more 
obvious reasons the insurance industry 
is entitled to the support of the people 
and the Government. As far as the 
Government is concerned I know that 
the Secretary of Commerce has fre- 
quently voiced his conviction that busi- 
ness and Government must work to- 
gether if we are to solve our post-war 
problems and avoid a serious economic 
upset after victory, and he has publicised 
his desire that the Department may, as 
far as its functions permit, serve to 
interpret to Government the legitimate 
peacetime aims and needs of business. 

“As the spokesman of one great busi- 
ness group has recently expressed it, 
‘the Department of Commerce should be, 
to the largest possible extent, the repre- 
sentative “of the proper viewpoint of 
business; and the Department through 
which the business and industry view- 
point should be presented to Govern- 
ment. We further believe that the De- 
partment of Commerce is the Depart- 
ment with which business and industry, 
separately or collectively, should discuss 
its problems, the impact of governmental 
policies on those problems, and the ex- 
tent to which those problems and the 
viewpoint of industries, individually or 
collectively, with respect to those prob- 
lems should be considered in the formu- 


,” 
$s 


lation of governmental policies. 


Approves Constitution of 
D. of C. Rating Bureau 


Insurance Superintendent Albert F. 
Jordan of the District of Columbia has 
approved the constitution of the new 
rating bureau of the D. of C. which is 
being established pursuant to Public 
Law 327, Seventy-eighth Congress, 
Chapter 224, Second Session. 





Former North America 
Employe Decorated 


An announcement recently from the 
Eighth Air Force Bomber Station in 
England says that a second Oak Leaf 
Ciuster to his Air Medal has been 
awarded to First Lieutenant Herman 
W. Supplee, III, pilot of an Eighth Air 
Force B-17 Flying Fortress, for ‘“cour- 
age, coolness and skill” displayed while 
participating in several bombing attacks 
upon German military and industrial 
targets. : ‘ 

Lt. Supplee’s wife, the former Miss 
Ruth V. Strouse, lives in Coatesville, 
Pa. His parents, Mr. and Mrs. Herman 
W. Supplee, Jr., live in Berwyn, Pa. 
Prior to entering the Army Air Force 
in December, 1941, he was connected 
with the Insurance Company of North 
America, at its head office in Philadel- 
phia. He received his wings on July 28, 
1943, at Douglas Field, Ariz. 





State Jurisdiction Upheld 
In Ship Mortgage Case 


In an action to foreclose a mortgage 
on a “gas screw or vessel” licensed at 
the Port of New Orleans, under the 
Ship Mortgage Act of 1920, begun in a 
Louisiana lower state court, the question 
arose as to the jurisdiction of the state 
court. The Louisiana Court of Appeals 
reversed a judgment of the lower court 
which had dismissed the suit for want 
of jurisdictions and remanded the case 
to the lower court for further proceed- 
ings according to law, 

The mortgage secured an indebtedness 
of $1,500 as represented by a note. The 
vessel was under 200 tons, 

‘The court was of opinion that there 
are two types of mortgage provided for 
in the Ship Mortgage Act; one that can 
bear on any vessel or part thereof, docu- 
mented under the law of the United 
States, and properly recorded, and the 
other type, a mortgage which can only 
bear on a vessel of 200 gross tons and 
upwards, which must also be recorded, 
but must also comply with several other 
more rigid requirements. The latter is 
the type known as a “preferred mort- 
gage.” The act was amended in 1935, 
making its provisions apply to all vessels 
of less than 200 gross tons other than 
certain clauses therein enumerated, This 
did not affect the mortgage in this case, 
which was granted in 1930. 

It was held that as the vessel was 
one under 200 tons the mortgage sought 
to be enforced was not a “preferred 
mortgage” under the act, and for that 
reason jurisdiction of the case did not 
lie exclusively in the admiralty court, 
but that the state court was vested with 
jurisdiction to try the case. Brock v. 
Angeron, 16 So. 2d 93. 





DES MOINES AGENTS ELECT 


Phil Jester, regional vice president of 
the JIowa Association of Insurance 
Agents, was elected president of the Des 
Moines Association at its annual meet- 
ing. He succeeds Fred Olmsted who had 
held the office for the past two years. 

Succeeding Mr. Jester as first vice 
president was T. Moore and James 
White moved up as second vice presi- 
dent. S. Gottlieb was named as third 
vice president. Grant Rystad was re- 
named as acting secretary. Lieut. Ivan 
Anton, secretary of the’association, was 
home on leave from the Navy and spoke 
before the members, describing some of 
his experiences in the Atlantic. 


V-Day Damage May Be 
Covered as Vandalism 


EXPLOSION CONFERENCE VIEWS 


Malicious Mischief Endorsement to 
Riot Policy or Extended Coverage 
Endorsement Necessary 








A suggestion to its member insur- 
ance companies that property damage 
in V-Day celebrations might be indemni- 
fied under the customary vandalism and 
malicious mischief endorsement to the 
regular riot and civil’ commotion poli- 
cies is made in a special bulletin issued 
by the Explosion Conference, 85 John 
Street, New York City. The bulletin 
was in response to increasing inquiries 
as to whether special V-Day protection 
would be needed by policyholders. The 
bulletin said: 

“In view of the increasing number of 
queries for interpretation of the riot 
and civil commotion policy, vandalism 
and malicious endorsement, and sup- 
plemental contract, with respect to 
property losses on V-Day, the executive 
committee of the Explosion Conference 
studied various proposals including re- 
quest for an official por haan a a 
V-Day endorsement and a _ V-D 
policy. 

No Special Endorsement Necessary 

“The committee decided that neither 
special endorsement nor special policy 
is necessary. The committee also recog- 
nized that it is not within its authority 
to interpret contracts—that must re- 
main the function and responsibility of 
the companies. However, the commit- 
tee did consult a number of senior ex- 
ecutives and concluded that a bulletin 
should go to the membership advising 
of the overwhelming consensus of opin- 
ion which is as’ follows: 

“Provided the vandalism and malic- 
ious mischief endorsement is attached 
to a riot and civil commotion policy, to 
an extended coverage endorsement or 
to a supplemental contract which pro- 
vides full standard riot and civil commo- 
tion coverage, it will be reasonable for 
companies to interpret such combina- 
tion of contracts to cover damage 
attributable to V-Day celebrations sub- 
ject, of course, to the conditions of such 
contracts not in conflict with such in- 
terpretation,” 





Federal Court Rules on 
Marine Sister Ship Clause 


A tug owner held a policy issued by 
various companies at various percen- 
tages for $45,000, and a policy issued by 
the Hartford Fire on a scow for $10,000. 
Both boats were used in the company’s 
business of dredging contractors. Both 
policies contained collision clauses, with 
a cross-liability provision. The scow, 
while in tow, collided with a motor ves- 
sel in New York harbor. The scow and 
the motor vessel were both damaged. 

The tug owner libeled the motor ves- 
sel for damage to the scow. The owner 
and claimant of the motor vessel cross- 
libeled the impleaded tug for damages 
to the vessel. The suits were consoli- 


_ dated, and a decree held both vessels at 


fault. 

After the filing of the libel the Hart- 
ford gave its insured a local receipt for 
$9,900. Both policies, on tug and scow, 
contained a cross liabilities collision lia- 
bility clause. The companies issuing the 
policy on the tug sought a declaratory 
judgment to determine their rights un- 
der that policy. This was denied and 
relief granted the tug owner as de- 
manded in its answer. Aetna vs. Henry 


Du Bois Sons Co., 53 F. Supp. 516, 
Federal District Court for southern 
New York. 


The court said that: “The true mean- 
ing of the ‘sister ship’ clause is this— 
the underwriter agrees to indemnify the 
assured for losses to the assured’s other 
vessels caused through the negligence of 
the insured vessel, for which there 
would otherwise be no legal liability. 
Thus the tug underwriter has_ specifi- 
cally assured, under its contract, lia- 
bility for the damage to the scow D 22.” 
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It is doubtful whether her pedigree 
was impressive. But when she kicked 
over Mrs. O'Leary's legendary lan- 
tern and started the Chicago fire of 
1871, she ran up a $196,000,000 
bill for property loss. 


of e a 


It was a staggering sum for those days, 
and people anxiously asked, ‘‘Can the 
insurance companies pay?” A bright 
spot was the prompt announcement 
of the Aetna that it would pay every 
dollar of loss . . . and the first checks 
were written before the embers had 
cooled. 
e e e 

Incidents such as this—and there are 
many more in the 125-year record of 
the Aetna—are an important element 
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$196,.000.000 Cow 


in the high standing the Aetna Insur- 
ance Group enjoys with local agents 
and brokers. These men are your pet- 
sonal advisors on insurance. They 
help you select the policies that best 
suit your needs. They give you val- 
uable assistance in event of loss. 


Another point to keep in mind is that 
when your insurance is with a capital 
stock company such as those com- 
prising the Aetna Insurance Group, 
it is backed by both a paid-in capital 
and surplus. You are never liable for 
assessment. 


_ Don’t Guess About Insurance 


—CONSULT YOUR LOCAL 
AGENT OR BROKER 
















s Few people today personally remember 
the great Chicago fire. Yet it is a story 


worth re-telling—for it dramatizes the 
importance of tested financial sta- 
bility in the buying of insurance. 
This advertisement appears—in 
color—in the September 18th 
issue of Time, the weekly 
news magazine; and in the 
September issue of Na- 
tion’s Business. 
Aetna Insurance 
Group, W. Ross 
McCain, Pres. 


Sinee 15179 through conflagra- 


tions, wars and 





financial depressions, no policyholder 
has ever suffered loss because of failure 
of the Aetna to meet its obligations. 








WARS CONFLAGRATIONS DEPRESSIONS 
1846 1825—New York City 1819 
Mexican | 1845—New York City 
Wer 1851 —San Francisco 1837 
yw 1866—Portland, Me. 1843 
War 1871 —Chicago 
1857 
Spanish- 1877 —St. John, N. B. 1873 
American | 1889—Seattle; Spokane 1893 
War | 1901—Jacksonville, Fla. 
1917 | 1904—Baltimore 1907 
World | 1906—San Franck 
War | —San Francisco 1921 
1941 1908 —Chelsea 
World 1914—Salem 1929 
War 2 1941 —Fall River 











= Aina Insurance Group 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Aema Insurance Co. * The World Fire & marine Insurance Co. * The Century Indemnity Co, * Piedmont Fire Insurance Co. * Standard Insurance Co. of N.Y. + Standard Surety & Casualty Co. of N. Y. 
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War Risks and General Average 


Navigation in Convoy and the “Act of Stranger”; Puzzling 
Problems of Law and Fact Raised by Legal Case 
Tried in British Courts 


By R. J. 


Part II 


The conclusion reached by the learned 
judge unavoidably leads one to con- 
sider, for a possible explanation thereof, 
the other aspect of the case—the ques- 
tion of the degree of danger. Unlike the 
previously considered question of the 
act of stranger, a well-defined doctrine 
emerges from the decided cases with 
respect to the theory of common dan- 
ger in general average, and the diffi- 
culties—as here again we are confronted 
with difficulties—arise mostly in con- 
nection with the factual side of events. 
For, as justly remarked by the court 
in the case of Willcox Peck & Hughes 
v. American Smelting & Refining Co., 
210 Fed. Rep. 89 (1913): 

“Each case depends on its own facts, 
and danger in general average must al- 
ways remain as elusive of definition as 
negligence or patentable invention.” 

Now, as far as the Athelbeach and 
Athelqueen are concerned, no informa- 
tion was apparently available to the 
court as to the number of convoys 
and/or amount of shipping involved in 
the instructions sent out by the ad- 
miralty upon receipt of the news of the 
attack and of the damage inflicted on 
the Halifax convoy. The speed and other 
characteristics of the German raider are 
purely a matter of guess. A matter of 
*zuess also are such further important 
points as, was the German raider equip- 
ped with one or more scout or other 
planes—was she estimated or believed, 
to be steaming towards or away from 
the Bermuda convoy—what other mer- 
chant shipping was crossing the At- 
lantic in the area between the raider 
and this convoy—to what extent naval 
vessels were at hand? 

These are awkward questions to deal 
with in wartime. A_ valid substitute 
therefor might have been a statement 
from the admiralty as to whether they 
regarded the situation as one of im- 
minent danger. In the absence thereof 
the court was given liberty to draw 
inferences of fact. 

In the language of both Rule ‘A” 
of Y/A Rules 1924, and Section 66 (2) 
of the (British) Marine Insurance Act 
of 1906, “preservation from peril” is one 
of the necessary prerequisites of a gen- 
eral average act. The result of the au- 
thorities and the statements of the text- 
writers unequivocally agree on the 
point that the peril must be imminent. 
What is a common imminent peril is, 
in each case, a question of fact. 


Case of the Trojan 


The question came squarely before 
the court in the case of the Trojan. 
The vessel, having on board a cargo of 
nitrate of soda and ore, stranded on 
soft mud in Raritan Bay. “In my judg- 
ment,” stated the court, “the evidence 
shows a real and common peril” (com- 
mon here was employed by the court 
not without some reference to the fact 
that the danger was alleged not to have 
been as serious for the ore, because of 
its intrinsic nature, as for the nitrate 
a point which the court dismissed 
briefly) 

The Trojan took the ground at her 
bow. She always had the deeper water 
aft. She did not lie level. There was 


SuUPINO 


actual danger that a very possible com- 
bination of tide and wind would move 
her into such position that her midship 
section would be unsupported. If in such 
a plight she did not break, she cer- 
tainly would strain and leak, to the 
probable ruin of the nitrate. The local 
trafic in Raritan Bay is heavy, and 
largely composed of tows—at best, un- 
wieldy. The weather was actually foggy. 
A collision would have been most seri- 
ous, and was reasonably to be feared. 
These matters were actually present in 
the master’s mind, as he swears, and did 
induce a belief in “an impending peril 
apparently imminent.” This is enough 
to support a general average, even 
thongh subsequent investigation leads 
to the belief that less drastic and ex- 
pensive methods might have been suffi- 
cient. 


In the case of the Wordsworth 
(Distr. Ct. of N. Y., 1898, 88 Fed. Rep. 
313) the court found that... “a situ- 


ation of imminent danger to the whole 
enterprise was believed to exist, and 
did apparently exist such as apparently 
required this sacrifice to be incurred.... 
This is sufficient to support a general 
average charge, where the judgment of 
the master was in good faith as is here 
evident, and was formed upon reason- 
able grounds. In such cases the master, 
as authorized agent of all interested in 
the adventure, acts in behalf of all and 
binds all to contribute for the sacrifice 
made for the common benefit, even 
though his act may turn out to be a 
mistake.” 
Champion of the Seas 

That an appreciation of the’ same 
facts by trained minds may lead to 
widely divergent conclusions, is typically 
illustrated by the case of the Cham- 
pion of the Seas, decided by the British 
Court of the Exchequer in January 1872 
(Harrison v. Bank of Australasia). This 
sailing ship, by which the Bank of Aus- 
tralasia had shipped at Melbourne four 
cases of gold consigned to its London 
branch, sailed on February 29, 1868 for 
England, being furnished with a don- 
key engine of 8 H.P. for loading and 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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Royal-Liverpool Group 
Marine Advancements 


NAMED ASSISTANT MANAGERS 


W. H. Curwen and C. S. Steele Addi- 
tional Assistants to Manager Zeller at 
New York Marine Department 





Frank B. Zeller, United States marine 
manager of the Royal-Liverpool Group, 
announces the appointment, effective 
September 15, of W. H. Curwen and 


Clough S. Steele as assistant marine 
managers of the New York marine de- 
partment, the operations of which in- 
clude the United States and its terri- 
torial possessions, Canada and certain 
of the West Indies. These appointments 
are additional to the existing appoint- 
ment of C. H. Pedersen, who continues 
in his present capacity of an assistant 
marine manager. 

Mr, Curwen, promoted to his new post 
from the position of an assistant under- 
writer, received his early training in the 
head office of the Thames & Mersey in 
Liverpool. Starting as a junior clerk in 
1916 he passed through the various de- 
partments and after spending several 
years in the underwriting department 
came to the United States in 1925. Since 
1928 he has spent all his time in the 
underwriting end of the business and 
through committte activities has been 
able to keep in close touch with the 
market position. 

Mr, Steele was educated in the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina and started 
his insurance career by writing cotton 
certificates for Anderson, Clayton at 
Pensacola, Fla., and Atlanta, Ga. He was 
subsequently special agent in southern 
California for another group and in 1934 
was appointed marine and inland ma- 





I. M. SUPERVISOR 


A progressive Inland Marine writer has an 
opening for a man to supervise their Inland 
Marine Department. This man should be well 
versed in all forms of Inland Marine insurancé. 
Progressive personnel policy and _ excellent 
chance for advancement. 


FERGASON PERSONNEL 
INSURANCE PERSONNEL EXCLUSIVELY 


166 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 4, Ill 
r 











Atlantic Mutual Appoints 
Richardson Detroit Mgr. 


The Atlantic Mutual announces open- 
ing of an office in Detroit. The new 
branch, located in the National Bank 
Building, will be under the direction of 
Gerald F. Richardson, manager. Mr. 
Richardson was transferred to Detroit 
from the Pittsburgh office, where he had 
been branch manager since the opening 
of that office in 1939, 

In making the announcement, William 
D. Winter, president, said that Mr. 
Richardson would be succeeded as man- 
ager of the Pittsburgh office by Herbert 
M. Rinehart. Mr. Rinehart has been 
with Atlantic Mutual since 1942, having 
spent some time in the company’s home 
office, after which he was associated 
with the office in Boston. 


HERBERT WOOLLEY DIES 
Herbert Woolley, Philadelphia insur- 
ance broker since 1921, died Septembe 
9, at his home in Narbeth. He was 63 
years old 








rine superintendent of the Royal-Liver- 
pool group’s San Francisco office. In 
May, 1944, Mr. Steele was made an as- 
sistant manager of the Pacific Coast 
department. 
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F. B. Baylor President of 
International Counsel 


AVIATION INS. FORUM POPULAR 





Newly Elected Officers Include Insur- 
ance Company Executives; Attendance 
at Chicago Meeting Topped 400 
, B. Baylor, Lincoln, Neb. attorney, 
was elected president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Insurance Coun- 
sel on the closing day (September 9) of 
its annual meeting at Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. He was welcomed to 
the platform by retiring President Pat 

Eager, Jr., Jackson, Miss. attorney, 
and given a fine reception. Three new 
vice presidents were elected—F. A. 
Betts of Los Angeles, who was a par- 
ticipant in the aviation insurance dis- 
cussion; F. B. Coleman, vice president, 
State Farm Mutual Automobile of 
Bloomington, Ill, and Frank X. Cull, 
Cleveland attorney. Secretary David I. 





McAlister, Washington, Pa. attorney, 
was re-elected as was Treasurer R. M. 
Noll, Marietta attorney. Also in the 


spotlight was George W. Yancey of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., who has been editor of 
the “Insurance Counsel Journal” for 
many years—and doing a fine job. 

President Baylor had previously served 
as a member of the Counsel’s executive 
committee. To this committee were 
elected Henry W. Nichols, vice presi- 
dent and general counsel, National 
Surety Corp.; L. J. Carey, general 
counsel, Michigan Mutual Liability, and 
Kenneth P. Grubb, Milwaukee attorney. 
They were also given a hand. Nominat- 
ing committee chairman was Oscar J. 
srown, Syracuse attorney, a past presi- 
dent of the association. 

More than 400 attended this meeting 
which was’ one of the largest registra- 
tions in recent years. The delegates 
were welcomed by Paul F. Jones, for- 
mer director of insurance of Illinois, 
— is now in the private practice of 
aw. 

One of the most popular forunt ses- 
sions was that on “What Is Insurance 
Doing for Aviation?” at which Reed 
M. Chambers, president, U. S. Aviation 
Insurance Underwriters, Inc., was the 
leadoff speaker. His address was re- 
viewed in The Eastern Underwriter last 
— Two mutual company executives 
had prepared papers—Chase M. Smith, 
counsel for Kemper Insurance, and F. J. 
Marryott, counsel for Liberty Mutual, 
which is indicative of the mutual com- 
pany interest in the aviation insurance 
market. 

F. J. Marryott’s Address Reviewed 
_Mr. Marryott centered his own atten- 
tion on (1) policy forms and (2) the 
Insurance capacity of the U. S. aviation 
market. He was hopeful that aviation 
Policy forms will keep pace with the 
growth of the aviation industry. Among 
his suggestions for policy improvement 
was the elimination of the exclusion (in 
Many aircraft hull and aircraft liability 
cies) which denies the application of 
the insurance with respect to loss or 
damage 

‘(c) Occurring while any 
C. Aa 


( t 


regulation of the 
relating to the. safe operation of air- 
is not complied with or while the air- 
is heing used for any unlawful purpose, 
uch violation or use is with the knowledge 
onsent of the assured... .” 
»aid the speaker: “I have never been 
to appreciate the need for such 
lusions. Mind you, the denial is flat; 
if the accident occurs while the 
lane is being used for the unlawful 
rpose the denial is applicable even if 
unlawful use is in no way a cause 
the accident.” 
scussing the aviation insurance ca- 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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Commissioners Report Endorsed 


By Insurance Section, Bar Ass’n 


Chicago, Sept. 11—A major develop- 
ment at the opening session here today 
of the insurance section, American Bar 
Association, was the approval of a reso- 
lution proposed by Henry S. Moser of 
Chicago, that the insurance section go 
on record in support of the Commis- 
sioners’ report for state supervision of 
insurance and whatever Federal legis- 
lation is necessary to exempt insurance 
from the scope of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act and the Robinson-Pat- 
man Act. This resolution now goes to 
the House of Delegates of the American 
Bar Association for further action. 





Commissioners’ Chairmen 

Newell R. Johnson, Minnesota Com- 
missioner, as president of the National 
Association of Insurance Commission- 
ers, announced this week the following 
committee chairmen for matters of cas- 
ualty-surety interest in the NAIC: Ac- 
cident & Health—Maynard Garrison, 
California; casualty and surety—George 
A. Bowles, Virginia; social security— 
W. Ellery Allyn, Connecticut; taxation 
—John J. Holmes, Montana; unauthor- 
ized insurance—Homer C. Parker, 
Georgia; workmen’s compensation—W. 
P. Hodges, North Carolina. 

Also. the following special 
tees: automobile assigned risk 
N. P. Parkinson, Illinois; group 
pitalization and medical service— 
man Goodpaster, Kentucky. 


commit- 
plan— 
hos- 
Sher- 





War Projects Plan Up in 


Texas; Advisor’s Agreement 

The revised insurance service agree- 
ment under the war projects insurance 
rating plan was up for approval of Cas- 
ualty Commissioner J. P. Gibbs of 
Texas this week, a meeting having been 
held September 13 in Austin. Under 
the revised agreement the advisor’s fee 
is now determined by applying the ap- 
plication percentages to 50% of the 
standard premium instead of 90%, irre- 
spective of premium size, provided it 
produces at least $5,000 in premium an- 
nually. The hope is that Texas will 
make the revised fee applicable to both 
construction and manufacturing projects. 


MILLER VISITS COAST OFFICES 
Earl Miller, assistant manager, acct- 
dent and health department, Maryland 
Casualty Co., who visited branch offices 
of the company throughout the country, 
was recently on the Pacific Coast. 





McDonald Aviation Report Featured 


Holds Interest at Opening Session of American Bar’s Insur- 
ance Section Meeting in Chicago; Delegates Welcomed 
by Acting Director Parkinson; F. E. Spain Presides 


Chicago, September 11—With an ex- 
cellent attendance of insurance attorneys 
on hand from all parts of the country, 
the Insurance Law Section of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association convened here this 
afternoon in general session with Frank 
E. Spain of Birmingham, Ala., chairman 
of the section, presiding. Address of 
welcome was given by N. P. Parkinson, 
acting director of insurance of Illinois. 
Besides committee reports, an address by 
Judge Joseph C. Hutcheson, Jr., United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, Hous- 
this session. His subject 


ton, featured 


was “Fact and Law in Insurance Cases,” 
which was considered the high spot on 
today’s program. 

The subject of aviation insurance law 
figured prominently in the opening 
session. W. Percy McDonald, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., chairman of this committee 
of American Bar Association who has 
been identified with the aviation industry 
since World War I, was given close at- 
tention when he took the floor. Besides 
his American Bar chairmanship Mr. 
McDonald has been chairman of the 
Tennessee Bureau of Aeronautics since 
1937 and is a partner in the Memphis 
law firm of McDonald, McDonald & 
Knapp. 

His report centered around the far- 
reaching bills in Congress affecting avia- 
tion and aviation insurance; the Civil 
Aeronautics Board investigation of the 
aviation insurance market, and Con- 
gressional hearings last March and May 
at which testimony was taken from both 
insurance executives and members of 


the CAB. 
Regrets Congressional Criticism 
Mr. McDonald, commenting on the 


Congressional hearings, regretted that 

“aviation insurance with its insignificant 
premium volume, as compared with the 
remainder of the industry, and which is 
practically in its infancy in America, 
should have been singled out for criti- 
cism.” He also put on the record that 
at the U. S. Senate hearing of May 27, 
1944, Robert E. Dineen, New York Su- 
perintendent of Insurance, “ably de- 
fended American aviation insurance as 
it has been developed to date.” 

The CAA report was credited with 
having brought about the Senate’s first 
examination of the aviation insurance 
market. — 


In their general conclusions, Mr. Mc- 
Donald and his committeemen, including 
Allan E. Brosmith of the Travelers, 
Wilson C. Jainsen of the Hartford Acci- 
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W. PERCY McDONALD 


dent, Ray N. Caverly of the Fidelity 
& Casualty, and Hervey J. Drake, Asso- 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
maintain that the aviation field is so 
complicated and confused today “that 
it is doubtful if any position positively 
taken can be safely upheld. This state- 
ment not only applies to domestic ques- 
tions involved in insurance law but also 


to international post-war aviation de- 
velopment.” 
Furthermore, “those who have inter- 


ested themselves in the subject of avia- 
tion insurance laws and who have fol- 
lowed the multitude of Congressional 
hearings, editorial comments in the pub- 
lic press, in air transport publications, 
in insurance publication of various kinds, 


agree that never before in the history 
of aviation insurance law have there 
been as many new ideas, theories or 


plans advanced to bring about statutory 
enactments controlling and regulating 
aviation insurance. This question is alive 
and teeming with possibilities.” 

H.R. 5020 Given Thorough Review 

Much of the McDonald report is de- 
voted to proposed aviation legislation, 
most important of which is H.R. 5020, 
introduced by Congressman Joseph 
O’Hara of Minnesota on June 14, 1944. 
As an amendment to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938, this bill adds a new 
title designated as Title XII, concerning 


the liability of air carriers. The three 
primary articles of H.R. 5020 are as 
follows: (1) Liability for bodily injury 


or death to passengers; (2) liability for 
loss, damage or delay regarding baggage 
personal effects and goods; (3) liability 
for bodily injury or death to persons on 
the surface of the earth and for damage 
to property on the surface of the earth. 
Twelve out of the fourteen members 
of Mr. McDonald’s committee recom- 
mended in this report that H.R. 5020 as 
written be not approved or disapproved 
at this time; that the incoming com- 
mittee be instructed to study the bill 
and submit its recommendations to the 
next annual meeting. An analysis of 
certain features of the act follow: 
Passenger Liability Features 
“The act applies to all bodily injuries 
or death to passengers in air transpor- 
tation, occurring within the United States 
proper, its outlying possessions or on 
the high seas. A passenger is defined 
to embrace any individual (except tres- 
passers and flight personnel on duty) 
who is injured or killed while in, on or 
about an aircraft either in flight, or 
before or after flight, and curiously 
(Continued on Page 50) 
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Legal Angles of Aviation Insurance 
Viewed by Experts at Round ‘Table 


Damon on Post-War Air Transportation; Orr on Third Party 
Liability Contracts; Knauth’s Sizeup of Warsaw 
Convention in U. S. Law 


Chicago, September 12—A stimulating 
round table session on aviation insurance 
law, with Chairman W. Percy McDonald 
presiding, was conducted 
here today as part of the insurance sec- 
tion program of American Bar Associa- 
tion. The program included an address 
on “Post-War Aviation Horizons” by 
Ralph Damon, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, American Airlines, Inc.; 
a timely paper on “The Warsaw Con- 
vention as Construed by Our Courts”, 
Arnold W. Knauth, New 
who is associate editor 


of Memphis 


prepared by 
York 
of U. S. Aviation Reports; and an analy- 


attorney 


sis of “The 
by George W. 
the U. S. Aviation 
Discussion leaders were 


Aviation Insurance Policy” 
Orr, director of claims in 
Underwriters, Inc. 
John R. Peter- 
Continental Casualty, Chi- 
Raymond N. Caverly, vice presi- 
Fidelity & Casualty Co., and Am- 
Kelly, American Mutual Re- 
Chicago, now a lieutenant 


son, counsel, 
cago; 
dent, 
brose B. 
insurance Co., 
in the Navy 


Ralph Damon’s Address 


\ large portion of Ralph Damon’s ad- 
dress was devoted to post-war air trans- 
portation in which he is especially inter- 
ested as a commercial airline operator. 
He laid down the broad principle that 
subsidies should be used only if neces- 
sary and only to keep planes in the air, 
not to keep the planes of another coun- 
try or another airline out of the air. 
He maintained that if a small country 
like Luxembourg, for example, would 
want to establish an airline to this 
country for prestige purposes on a mini- 
mum schedule basis, “it should be per- 
mitted to do so at prevailing conference 
rates charged by other lines for similar 
service.” He continued: 

“If airlines of the United States, on 
the other hand, could operate a hundred 


schedules a week to Europe, thereby 
cutting down operating costs, there 
should be no law to hinder it. In the 


first case, a subsidy would undoubtedly 
be required; in the second case, prob- 
ably in time no subsidy would be neces- 
sary. Incidentally, a hundred schedules 
a week is far from a remote possibility. 
The Air Transport Command operated 
out of La Guardia Field alone last month 
more than 600 scheduled flights to 
Europe. 

“We do not believe that schedules 
should be restricted. We have never be- 
lieved in killing the pigs and plowing 
under the crops as a means to economic 
salvation. If any economic control is 
necessary, it should be based upon a 
minimum rate floor which can be estab- 
lished in so many cents a mile, or so 
many Swiss francs a_ kilometer. In 
establishing that floor we should be 
careful to see that it is not too high, 
because that would discourage travel, nor 
too low, because that would force us to 
depend too much upon subsidies which 
we do not want. | suggest that a fair 
minimum floor rate should coincide ap- 
proximately with the conference rate 
prevailing in the next fastest form of 
transportation, which is, of course, the 
luxury liner. This does not mean the 
conference rate prevailing for de luxe 
You can 


quarters on the Queen Mary. 


get to Europe just as fast in the tourist 
cabins. 

“Such conference rates are in effect 
for many forms of travel, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Board has power to approve 
agreements by domestic commercial air- 
lines which, when approved, immunize 
them from action under our anti-trust 
laws. 


Probable Types of Planes Used 


“This brings us to the type of plane 
which we shall probably be using. In 
the immediate post-war years we shall 
have planes which are currently in use 
today by the Air Transport Command. 
Later, we shall be operating high-speed, 
four-engined, non-stop, luxury planes 
with pressurized cabins; and slower four- 
engined planes with reclining seats for 
the ‘tourist’ trade similar to those in 
use today by the Air Transport Com- 
mand. 

“The burning question, however, at 
the moment is who is going to operate 
these international routes? Are we going 
to permit one company to preempt all 
overseas traffic under the ‘chosen in- 
strument’ theory? Or are we going to 
give every company an equal right to 
apply for overseas routes and to have 
their application heard and decided on 
its merits, just as any application for 
domestic routes is heard and decided? 

“Seventeen United States airlines have 
subscribed to the proposition that, if we 
are to have the best service and pre- 
serve that initiative which has made 
our domestic air transport service the 
finest in the world, we must have com- 
petition under private ownership and 
management, functioning under a regu- 
latory body. The machinery for this is 
already established by existing laws. The 
Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938 specifies 
that certificates for the operation of 
international routes may be issued after 
hearing by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
with the consent of the President. Ob- 
viously, since our foreign relations are 
so closely involved, the Chief Executive 
must take part in the determination, or 
else a conflict between transport oper- 
ations and diplomatic relations might 
arise. 

Belief in Competitive Principle 

“The belief of the Seventeen Airlines 
in the principle of competition, so 
strongly supported by Edward C. 
Bowyer of the Society of British Air- 
craft Constructors, does not mean .that 
anyone believes in unbridled license for 
everyone to fly everywhere. Compe- 
tition here means the right of any 
United States company or citizen, with- 
out restriction, to ask for a certificate 
of ‘public convenience and necessity’ to 
operate a named service, the right to 
have this request considered by a fair 
government authority—the CAB—and 
then the right, when the CAB has de- 
cided what service should be operated, 
to be considered in competition with 
others who have made similar applica- 
tions. 

“Each of us feels that we can all do 
a better job under the stimulus of com- 
petition than we could do under the 
questionable blessings of single opera- 
tion, whether it is called by the high- 
sounding biblical name of ‘chosen in- 
strument’ or the common garden variety 
term of ‘monopoly.’ And we submit that 
the whole theory of ‘chosen instrument’ 
is un-American, and unnecessary from 
an economic standpoint. 

“The opponents of competition try to 





17 Years in Aviation 








GEORGE W. ORR 


George W. Orr, who was an active 
participant in the aviation insurance 
round table sessions of both the Inter- 
national Association of Insurance Coun- 
sel and American Bar Association in 
Chicago during the past two weeks, and 
who made two formal addresses, has 
been interested in aviation since 1927. 
Prior to that he was a municipal judge 
in Greenville, S..C., and then, for seven- 
teen years, served as attorney for R. J. 
Reynolds and the interest of his estate. 

In aviation, Mr. Orr has served as 
executive head of Roosevelt Field, Inc., 


Reynolds Airways, Airdrome Develop- 
ment Co., Roosevelt Flying Corp. and 
Roosevelt Aviation School. For many 


years he has been on the board of gov- 


ernors of the Aeronautical C. of C.; 
also a governor for New York of the 
National Aeronautics Association. He 
founded the New York Aeronautics As- 
sociation and was a member of the In- 
stitute of Aeronautical Science. 

Mr. Orr joined the United States Air- 
craft Group in 1938 as director of claims 
and at that time resumed his legal work 
in combination with his aeronautical 
experience. He is a member of the New 
York County Lawyers Association and 
American Bar Association. 





raise two bugaboos: (1) Talk of un- 
regulated competition, and (2) Talk of 
need for an international policy. Let no 
one be misled by either. No one in- 
tends that there should be unregulated 
competition. The CAB and the President 
are to decide the routes to be flown and 
competition, as 17 airlines use the word, 
means the right to be heard as an ap- 
plicant. There is no need of drumming 
up a political issue through calls for 
‘an international air policy.’ The policy 
exists under the laws as I have stated. 
It is always in the power of Congress 
in regular session to change the laws. 
Fortunately, new laws will not be 
needed.” 

In closing Mr. Damon declared: “Air 
power has come of age in the last three 
years. It has probably been the greatest 
single weapon in winning the victory 
which now seems within our grasp. It 
can be the greatest weapon for winning 
the peace and for bringing about a real 
community of thought among the na- 
tions of the world. But it must be al- 
lowed to develop under the principles 
which have made this country great—the 





principles of honest competition and 
fair play.” 

Orr Interprets Aviation Policies 

At the outset of his talk George \\. 
Orr of the USAIG declared that there 
is, of course, no particular aviation in- 
surance policy. He explained: “Avia- 
tion is an industry—a small industry, 
present tremendously over-expanded bhe- 
cause of the war effort. Therefore tlic 
same varied types of policy contracts are 
needed to cover the operations of this 
industry as are required by other in- 
dustries which include manufacturing, 
distribution, private, commercial and 
public operation, and service.” 

Further along Mr. Orr said that air- 
craft liability policies follow the usual 
liability forms, adapted to aviation risks, 
and provide aircraft liability (public, 
property damage and passenger), bag- 
gage and cargo liability, airport liability; 
hangarkeeper’s liability, products‘ liabil- 
ity, comprehensive liability, etc. and 
workman’s compensation and employer's 
liability. 

“Since time forbids discussing all 
forms of coverage in detail, the third 
party liability contracts will likely prove 
of most interest to lawyers. As stated, 
the aircraft liability contracts usuaily 
contain three divisions: (1) Liability for 
bodily injury to or death of public (ex- 
cluding passengers), (2) Liability for 
damage to property of others, and (3) 
Liability for bodily injury to or death 
of passengers. Unlike the usual auto- 
mobile policy, public and passenger lia- 
bility is separated. 

“(1) Because of the nature of flying, 
the potential risk of injury to the public 
is very high. While air regulations pro- 
hibit low flying over crowded areas and 
large public assemblies, it was only dur- 
ing the last world series that a flyer 
came so low over the 80,000 people at 
the Yankee Stadium in New York that 
great fear and indignation was caused. 
The experience on public liability has 
been quite favorable, on the whole, but 
we have had instances where a plane 
crashed into a dwelling, injuring several 
people and a fairly recent incident in 
which a plane landed on a factory, kill- 
ing and injuring a number of people 
working there. 

“There has been much agitation for 
imposing absolute liability on aircraft 
for injury or damage to innocent persons 
and property on the ground and nearly 
half the states have adopted such a 
statute in connection with the so-called 
‘Uniform State Law for Aeronautics.’ 
But such legislation is superfluous, in my 
opinion, as the courts throughout the 
nation have uniformly given relicf. 
Leaving the matter to our established 
courts of justice avoids the injustice so 
often imposed by any statutory imposi- 
tion of liability. 

Damage to Property of Others 


“(2) Damage to property of others is 
another high potential risk which is 
present every time an aircraft takes oll. 
The experience on this class of coverage 
has not been so favorable as, of course, 
much property has been damaged ly 
forced landings. Damage on occasion 
has been very high. In the incident 
previously referred to—a plane landing 
on a factory—the plane set the buildin: 
on fire causing a loss from property 
damage, equipment, stock and loss «f 
use which the owner claimed to amou't 
to around $1,500,000. Even the smallest 
plane carries enough gasoline to sta‘ 
a fire that could burn up a large buildir2 
or group of buildings. The discussion 
above as to a remedy in law, applies ‘0 
both injury to persons and damage ‘0 
property on the ground.” 

As to (3) liability for 1844) injury {0 
or death of passengers, Mr. Orr said | 
has perhaps provoked more legal iis 
cussion than any of the aviation ris 
covered. He continued: 

“Because aviation is comparatively ne. 
and many lawyers feel that there 
some mystery surrounding it, there ha 
been and continues to be agitation * 


(Continued on Page 50) 
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Mary C. Houtz Scores 
Insurance “Timidity” 
PROBES PRODUCTS LIABILITY 


Admits Bad Risk Obstacle to Early 
Growth of Line; Speaks at Casualty Ins. 
Law Session, American Bar Meeting 








Chicago, Sept. 12—With such phrases 
as “the chronic resistance of underwrit- 
ers to new lines,” “the poor timid un- 
dcrwriter” and an. unflattering quota- 
tion from Robert Burns applied to that 


underwriter, Mary Coate Houtz, A.B., 


|.D., LL.M., of Indianapolis, took pot 
siots at the insurance business in 
her paper, “The Insurance Response to 


a Shifting Caveat” at the round table 
on casualty insurance law of the insur- 
ance law section of the American Bar 
\ssociation meeting here today. 

Two interesting features of the paper 
are the grasp of the subject of the shift- 
ing of responsibility from buyer to 
seller and the growth of products lia- 
bility insurance which are consistent 
with the string of degrees the author 
has earned, and admission that a sig- 
nificant underwriting obstacle to under- 
writing the risks was the fact that at 
first only bad risks wished to be insured. 

Saying that the insurance device was 
the obviously needed response to the 
shift of the caveat from buyer to seller, 
Dr. Houtz continued: 


Resistance to New Lines 


“The chronic resistance of underwrit- 
ers to new lines broke out again, as it 
had when public liability and automo- 
bile liability insurance markets were 
first being sought. Little ingenuity ap- 
pears in the arguments against writing 
products liability insurance. First there 
was the familiar line that there was no 
underwriting experience on which to 
base rate computation, so it could not 
be written until some experience de- 
veloped. Experience could not be had, 
of course, until some products liability 
coverage had been written. The tail- 
chasing dog argument. 

‘A more significant underwriting ob- 
stacle was the fact that at first only 
the bad risks wished to insure. Makers 
of drugs, the much-sued bottlers of soft 
drinks whose plants seemed infested 
with frayed cigars or weary mice, food 
processors, manufacturers of cosmetics 
and extra-hazardous articles were quite 
anxious to shift their risks to the in- 
surance companies. They produced so 
great a frequency of claims that the 
accumulating loss experience data justi- 
fed high rates. 

“On the other hand, good risks from 
the companies’ viewpoint were not in- 
terested in insuring, especially at the 
high published rates. The insurance de- 
vice is seriously lessened in usefulness 
when the risk is spread only among 
extra-hazardous lines. To write prod- 
ucts liability insurance to cover only 
botiled drinks, beauty preparations and 
patent medicines was somewhat like 
Writing fire insurance only for frame 
houses along railroad rights-of-way. 


A Seller's Market 


‘so the sales resistance was for once 

on the side of the insurers. It was dis- 
tinctly a seller’s market. As experience 
slowly developed, however, it appeared 
that not every jar of cold cream had its 
sliver of glass, not every soft drink its 
mouse, and that premiums based on 
sales of all the jars and bottles, good 
and bad alike, could produce satisfactory 
underwriting results. So far as research 
has discovered, not one company met 
financial disaster by issuing products 
liability policies.” 
'. Houtz then said that before the 
Separate products liability policy gained 
any wide currency, a new development 
in ‘he field of insurance diverted the 
Msurance response to the shift of the 
caveat into a new channel. 

“the old theory of insuring each new 
hazard under a new policy was chal- 
lenged by Judge Sawyer’s (Attorney E. 
W. Sawyer, National Bureau of Casu- 


I’, B. Baylor President 


(Continued from Page 41) 


pacity in the U.S.A., particularly as re- 
gards reinsurance, Mr. Marryott quoted 
passages from both the Air Transport 
Association’s report and “A Study of 
Aviation Insurance,” Civil Aeronautics 
Board, 1944. He then said: “I take it 
that the need for additional facilities in 
the American market cannot be denied. 
This need must be met and if private 
industry does not meet it we may rea- 
sonably expect that it will be met by 
governmental action.” He then declared 
that by a single, easy step to be taken 
by the states the capacity of the Ameri- 
can reinsurance market could be ex- 
panded enormously. That is by adop- 
tion of the second recommendation of 
the Multiple Line Underwriting Com- 
mittee (John A. Diemand chairman) 
which provides that fire, marine, casu- 
alty or surety companies be empowered 
to accept any and all kinds of reinsur- 
ance, other than life and annuities, pro- 
vided they maintain a minimum policy- 
holders’ surplus of $1,500,000. 
Aviation Insurance Legislation 

The forum discussion on “Legislation 
Affecting Aviation Insurance” also at- 
tracted considerable attention, chief par- 
ticipants being W. Percy McDonald, 
chairman, Tennessee Aeronautics Com- 
mission, who is an outstanding attorney 
of Memphis, and Hamilton O. Hale, of 
New York, general counsel, American 
Airlines, Inc. 

Social features of this gathering were 
necessarily curtailed because of the war 
but the annual banquet Friday was as 
enjoyable as ever with new Executive 
Committeeman L. J. Carey of Detroit 
doing a fine job as entertainment chair- 
man. The fact that President Pat H. 
Eager had been recently married and 
brought his bride to the meeting added 
to the social side of the gathering. Mrs. 





Eager, an attractive Southerner, made 
a hit with one and all. 
alty & Surety Underwriters) _ brain- 


baby, the comprehensive policy. By it 
all liability exposures, known, unknown, 
and even unanticipated, were to be in- 
sured against under a single, broadly 
worded policy. To whatever extent such 
a policy is fully developed, that is, made 
truly all comprehending, and to what- 
ever extent it becomes the usual rather 
than the exceptional coverage, most of 
the difficulties which have beset prod- 
ucts liability insurance will cease. 
“Looking at matters in the real, 
rather than in the ideal Sawyer Utopia, 
when every man relaxes in the comfort 
and well being that comes only to the 
comprehensively insured, we will find 
that most manufacturers, if insured 
against products liability at all, are still 
likely to have the separate products 
liability policy and to be faced with 
some difficulties in loss settlement... . 


Insurance Device Flexible 


“While the process has been tedious 
and the would-be insureds have had to 
step out of character, discard their cus- 
tomary sales resistance and themselves 
do the job of selling the insurers on the 


‘feasibility of and need for a satisfactory 


products liability cover, it is now pos- 
sible to secure just such protection. 
There is available both in the compre- 
hensive liability form and in other pub- 
lic liability policies insurance of prod- 
ucts liability in language imposed by 
law or assumed by contract and with 
‘contract’ defined to mean any warranty 
of goods. Once again, therefore, the in- 
surance device has, though reluctantly, 
proved itself sufficiently flexible to be 
adapted to a new concept of business 
responsibility and the venditor may now 
pass the caveat on, for a premium 
charge, to his insurer.” 

Dr. Houtz said it is evident that 
once again business need is outdistanc- 
ing underwriting practice and if the 
trend of liberalizing the law of respon- 
sibility of those who cooperate in mar- 
keting continues, case-law will soon. be 
well in advance of both. 

Finally, Dr. Houtz said that the in- 








Elect F. M. Walters President of 


International Claim Association 


Chicago, Sept. 13—Fred M. Wal- 
ters, General Accident’s accident and 
health superintendent, was elected presi- 
dent of the International Claim Associa- 
tion at the final session here today of 
its thirty-fifth annual meeting. During 
the past year Mr. Walters has given 
fine service as executive committee chair- 
man of this organization and in this 
capacity he presided over the opening 
session of this week’s meeting. He also 
had charge of a pre-convention session 
of the executive committee last Sunday 
afternoon. 


Other Officers Elected 

Other officers elected today are Victor 
L. Fox, Colonial Life of Jersey City, 
vice president; Louis L. Graham, Busi- 
ness Men’s, and F. L. Templeman, 
Maryland Casualty, respectively, re- 
elected as secretary and treasurer; W. 
Clark Butterfield, National Casualty, 
chairman of the executive committee. 
Elected to that committee for two year 
terms were J. Doyle DeWitt, Travelers, 
retiring president of the association; 
Ralph Heller, Prudential, and Walter 
E. Trout, Penn Mutual, program chair- 
man of this meeting. 

Mr. Walters’ career with the General 
Accident dates back to 1925 when he 
started in the A. & H. claim end of 
the business. Since then he has handled 
a wide variety of underwriting, claims 
and production problems, and given all 
round demonstration of his ability as an 
A. & H. executive. Earlier this year he 
succeeded W. H. Howland, retired, as 
head of the General’s A. & H. depart- 
ment, having for many years served as 





FRED M. WALTERS 


Mr. as wei ae right hand man. 

He has always been active in associa- 
tion affairs, serving several terms as 
aes relations chairman in the National 

. & H. Association; on the executive 
ot of the International Claim, 
and recently in the Health & Accident 
Conference. He assumes the presidency 
of the International Claim on the eve 
of the post-war era, well prepared to 
cope with the many problems which will 
clamor for solution. 





ROBINSON’S CHAIRMANSHIP 





Yorkshire Indemnity V. P. Heads Ins. 
Society Refresher Course Commit- 
tee for War Veterans 

One of the most important post-war 
activities of the Insurance Society of 
New York, Inc., will be that of assist- 
ing to the fullest extent war veterans 
returning to the William Street district 
who will need refresher educational 
courses. Already a committee has been 
formed to tackle this problem, chair- 
man of which is Alan O. Robinson, vice 
president, Yorkshire Indemnity. In ad- 
dition, Mr. Robinson is drafting re- 
fresher material on casualty develop- 
ments and trends for the Insurance 
Institute of America which will be 
available to returning war veterans on 
a countrywide basis. John P. Madigan, 
Maryland Casualty, is preparing the 
surety material. 

Aside from its war veterans’ refresher 
courses, the Insurance Society will in- 
augurate next week its 1944-45 regular 
courses. The brokers’ course, which be- 
gan September 11, has been completely 
revised and attendance is larger. A new 
course in casualty engineering has been 
prepared by a committee of company 
engineers headed by M. J. Petrie, Fi- 
delity & Casualty. On his committee are 
R. J. Crosby, Marsh & McLennan; 
Julien H. Harvey, National Conserva- 
tion Bureau; J. G. Wheatley, Royal. 
Eagle and Globe Indemnity Cos.; H. 
Harnell, American Surety, and. r E. 
Zeitner, Ocean Accident. 

The surety committee of the society 
is again in charge of John Robert Eng- 
lish, Great American Indemnity, who did 
a good job last season. This committee 
met September 14 to decide its 1944-45 
course of study. 

There’s also the possibility of an avia- 
tion insurance course and also a rein- 
surance class if a sufficient number of 
students enroll. 


Legion Post 1081 Prepares 
For Victory Ball Nov. 10 


Insurance Post 1081, American Legion, 
resumed its monthly meetings September 
12 at Fraunces Tavern, New York, with 
Commander Fred J. Hacey, Aetna Com- 
panies, presiding. Of keen interest was 
the report by First Vice Commander Ed- 
ward A. Quinlan of Bigham, Englar, 
Jones & Houston, as general chairman 
of the post’s victory ball, November 10, 
at Hotel Roosevelt. Plans are well along 
for this affair which may assume added 
importance in November if Germany sur- 
renders by that time. Committee chair- 
men include Vice Commander W. F. 


Brill, Globe & Rutgers, tickets; Vice 
Commander M. H. Muller of Rathe- 
macher & Muller, souvenir journal; Serv- 


ice Officer B. F, Thompson, Employers’ 
Group, boosters; John F. Short, agent, 
reserved tables, and Edward H. Brennan 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change, suburban division, treasurer, 

The Legionnaires are giving consider- 
able attention to plans for assisting re- 
turning war veterans, especially in edu- 
cational refresher courses. Chairman of 
this committee in Post 1081 is Arthur C. 
Goerlich, educational director, Insurance 
Society of New York. He reported this 
week that so far at least seven war 
veterans, who have received medical dis- 
charges, have contacted him for educa- 
tional information. Both he and Burt 
Thompson, Employers’ Liability, service 
officer of the post, have provided the 
necessary application forms required un- 
der the G. I. bill. 

The post’s program in this connection, 
however, depends upon how far the com- 
panies will want to go in providing their 
returning veterans with the time to take 
day courses. The rehabilitation commit- 
tee of Post 1081 has been actiyely at 
work on this problem since early Spring 
of 1944, 





surance business is as resourceful as it 
is conservative and that it cooperates 
with the inevitable. “And what,” she 
asks, “of the poor timid underwriter not 
yet recovered from his terror of com- 
prehensive liability? Well, let him 





sharpen his pencil and develop some 
new ‘judgment ratings.’ Perhaps the 
calamities he would anticipate in event 
of strict liability on producers would 
not eventuate any more than those at 
which he shuddered in the past.” 
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Insurance Section Meeting of American Bar Association 





Second Injury Funds Have Proven 
Their Value, Says T. N. Bartlett 


Chicago, September 12—Second injury 
funds, as special funds specifically pro- 
vided for in workmen’s compensation 
laws, featured round table session 
No. IV here today at the insurance sec- 
tion meeting, American Bar Association, 
the speaker being Thomas N. Bartlett, 
claim division manager, Maryland Cas- 
ualty. Presiding officer was Clarence 
W. Heyl, Peoria attorney, who is chair- 
man of the American Bar’s committee 
on workmen’s compensation and em- 
ployers’ liability insurance. In his re- 
port Mr. Heyl described Mr. Bartlett’s 
paper as “a distinct contribution to the 
legal profession.” He then introduced 
Harold A. Vonachen, medical director 
of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., who 
gave an illustrated lecture on “Human 
Rehabilitation.” 

Chairman Heyl reported on the com- 
mittee’s work in compiling decisions in- 
terpreting the various clauses of the 
standard workmen’s compensation and 
employers’ liability policy, the objective 
being to bring to date the annotations 
published in 1942. However, it was not 
possible to complete the annotation this 
year due to shortage of legal and 
stenographic assistance in the various 
law offices. He recommended that mem- 
bership of the committee be enlarged 
“and at least two members be appointed 
from the states in each of the reporter 
system groups, and that the work of 
annotation for the states in each group 
be assigned to these members.” 
Effectiveness of Second Injury Funds 

Mr. Bartlett’s keynote was the effec- 
tiveness and benefits derived from sec- 
ond injury funds, and he said that there 
are now nineteen jurisdictions which 
have made provisions in their compen- 
sation laws for such funds. These states 
include Arkansas, D. of C., Hawaii, 
Idaho, Illinois, Maine, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, New 
Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Caro- 
lina, Utah, Wisconsin and the U. S. 
Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Act. 

Describing the “second injury” prin- 
ciple, the speaker pointed out that 
where an employe has lost an eye, arm 
or leg, etc., followed by the loss of 
another member which under the law 


“ 


would class him as permanently and 
totally disabled, “the employer would 
be liable only for the second injury 


specifically provided for. The additional 
compensation to make up the amount 
which would be payable for a perma- 
nent total disability, is paid from a spe- 
cial fund constituted for that purpose, 
and such funds have usually been called 
‘second injury funds.’” 

Mr. Bartleit said these funds have 
proven of untold benefit, giving ample 
opportunities for disabled employes to 
regain employment. “Beyond that, I am 
sure it can be said that such disabled 
restored workers have proven to be as- 
sets to industries generally,” he declared. 

Jobs for Disabled War Veterans 

Further along Mr. Bartlett touched 
on the present situation, noting: 

“Already disabled American veterans, 
all of whom we honor, are returning to 
civilian life, and should be given jobs. 
I have faith enough to believe that they 
shall not have made their sacrifices in 
vain. Vocational training and all other 
opportunities should be made available 
and second injury funds should be con- 
sidered to make way for jobs. It is just 
another additional safeguard, if one be 
needed in a contribution in the efforts 
to winning the peace. I entertain no 
thought that in speaking of the effec- 
tiveness and benefits derived from sec- 


ond injury fonds, they should be advo- 
cated on the basis of patriotism, charity 
or in the belief that we are doing some- 
thing noble and grand. Second injury 
funds have proven their value of them- 
selves.” 

Suggestions From C. & S. Executives 


A valuable feature of Mr. Bartlett’s 
paper was the incorporation therein of 
suggestions submitted by the Associa- 
tion of Casualty & Surety Executives, 
which has drafted a model bill for sec- 
ond injury funds. These suggestions, 
said the speaker, are presented “as a 
guide in making provisions for second 
injury funds by amendments to the 
present compensation laws in_ those 
jurisdictions which do not have such 
funds.” They cover mainly the follow- 
ing points: 

“That benefits received by the employe or 
to which he may be entitled because of such 
increased disability from any state or Federal 
fund to which the employe has not directly 
contributed be regarded as a credit toward any 
award made against the second injury fund. 

“Payments to the fund shall be derived from 
the following every death case 
coming within the act, a payment of $100 re- 
gardless of dependency or non-dependency. Also 
in every case where there is an injury causing 
permanent partial disability as specified in the 
section of the law providing for such perma- 
nent partial disabilities, the sum of $10 in 
each case. These payments, of course, are to 
be in addition to payments of compensation 
to the injured employes or dependents and 
these payments shall constitute an element of 
loss for the purpose of establishing rates. 


sources—in 


Payments Cease When Fund 
Reaches $100,000 

“When the total amount of all payments to 
the fund with accumulated interest equals or 
exceeds $100,000 (or some other amount ac- 
cording to the size and need which may be 
deemed necessary), then these payments to the 
fund shall cease but, when thereafter the sum 
is reduced below $50,000 (or some other amount 
according to the size and need which may be 
deemed necessary), then such _ contributions 
shall be resumed forthwith. 

“Finally there is a provision relating to the 
investment of the fund and annual reports to 
be submitted to the Industrial Commission as 
to the status of the fund. it is provided that 
the Attorney General appoint a member of his 
staff to represent the fund in all proceedings 
brought to enforce claims.” 





FIDELITY-SURETY REPORT 


J. Kemp Bartlett, Jr., Chairman of this 
Committee, Highspots Round Table 
Subjects, Presides Over Session 
Chicago, September 11.—J. Kemp 
Bartlett, Jr., Baltimore attorney, as 
chairman of the fidelity and surety in- 
surance law committee in the insurance 
section, American Bar Association, fea- 
tured in his report here today the fine 
round table program of current topics 
prepared for this week’s meeting. To- 
morrow he will preside over this ses- 
sion. First he spoke of “The Assign- 
ment of Claims Act of 1940, Second Ef- 
fort,” prepared by Allen Wight, Dallas 
lawyer, whose paper brings his previ- 
ously delivered one (1941) up-to-date 
and treats of numerous controversies 

that have arisen since then. 

Secondly, Mr. Bartlett told about the 
paper, “The Liability of the Surety un- 
der Lost Instrument Bonds Running to 
the United States of America with Re- 
spect to Lost United States Government 
Checks and Veterans’ Adjusted Service 
Compensation Certificates.” Prepared by 
Leavenworth Colby, Department of Jus- 
tice, Washington, this paper concerns “a 
very live subject” and one which will 
become increasingly important during 





Gives Modern Trend In 
Safety Respon. Laws 

H. N. JOHNSON, CHICAGO LAWYER 

Points to Current Study of New Model 


Bill in Which Civil Provision of Law 
Is Enlarged; N. H. Act’s Influence 





Chicago, Sept. 12—Discussing the 
“Modern Trend in Financial Responsi- 
bility Legislation” at the round table on 
automobile insurance law, insurance sec- 
tion, American Bar Association’s annual 
gathering, Hugh Neill Johnson, Chicago 
attorney, declared here today that pro- 
visions of a model safety-responsibility 
bill are now being considered by repre- 
sentatives of the Association of Casual- 
ty & Surety Executives, American Mu- 
tual Alliance, American Automobile As- 
sociation and the American Bar Asso- 
ciation. Their attention is centered on 
the so-called “modern trend” in finan- 
cial responsibility legislation which, ex- 
plained Mr. Johnson, “is to enlarge the 
‘civil’ provision of the common type of 





Facts About Frank Lang 


Frank Lang, whose elaborate study of 
automobile safety responsibility legisla- 
tion for Ohio State University has elic- 
ited praise from students of this prob- 
lem, has been with the Association of 
Casualty & Surety Executives since early 
this year as assistant director, research 
department. A graduate of Tulane Uni- 
versity, where his senior research thesis 
was “Facts About Life Insuranae Which 
Every Layman Should Know.” Mr. 
Lang later received his master’s degree 
from Ohio State. It was for his mas- 
ter’s thesis that he selected the subject 
“The Operation and Effects of Auto- 
mobile Financial Responsibility Laws” 
and undertook a searching nationwide 
study of this type of legislation. The 
result: Ohio State’s bureau of Business 
Research will soon publish his findings 
in book form, being based on data never 
before collected. 

Before joining the Association, Mr. 
Lang did actuarial work, prepared sta- 
tistical reports, handled rates, codes and 
policy forms. He has also delved into 
financial and market analysis. He is a 
member of the National Association of 
Cost Accountants, American Economic 
Association, American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Insurance Society of New York 
and Insurance Institute of America, His 
Ohio State study is currently summar- 
ized in the “Casualty & Surety Journal.” 





financial responsibility law to require 
all motorists (with a few exceptions) 
involved in accidents to show their abil- 
ity to discharge their possible liability 
for injuries and damages caused by such 
accidents. It has been anticipated, with 
apparent justification, that this type of 
provision would be more effective than 
the older ‘civil’ provision in encourag- 
ing motorists to become financially re- 
sponsible.” 

New Hampshire Act of 1937 

Johnson brought out that New 





the next few years,” said Chairman 
Bartlett. 

Another question of great importance, 
in Mr. Bartlett’s opinion, is “The Effect 
Upon Sureties of the Renegotiation of 
War Contracts” which had been as- 
signed to George M. Weichelt, Chicago 
attorney, for discussion. However, be- 
cause there had been no judicial inter- 
pretation of the act of April 28, 1942 and 
amendments, and because numerous rul- 
ings of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments and Merchant Marines were in 
conflict, it was decided to postpone a 
formal paper on the subject. But Mr. 
Weichelt came to this meeting with pre- 
pared notes to discuss the problem in- 
formally. 
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Hampshire -in 1937 adopted the first of 
the statutes exemplifying the modern 
trend, its aim being to bring within the 
operation of the statute a greater num- 
ber of motorists. He explained: ‘The 
New Hampshire law provided in sub- 
stance that motorists involved in motor 
vehicle accidents resulting in bodily in- 
jury or death, or in property damage in 
excess of $25, should be required to file 
‘security’, i.e, proof of their ability to 
pay the damages resulting from such 
accidents, as a condition of the continu- 
ation of their rights to operate auto- 
mobiles. The New Hampshire sta- 
tute represented an attempt to directly 
affect a large number of motorists by 
denying the use of the highway to mo- 
torists who were perhaps guilty of neg- 
ligent operation but had not been judici- 
ally determined to be at fault and who 
— not able to ‘furnish security.’” 
Johnson regarded as significant 
Pes: fact that the New Hampshire !aw 
has been the model for proposals ad- 
vanced in other jurisdictions—an oppor- 
tunity having been given to appraise its 
value—with the result that at the pres- 
ent time a somewhat similar law_/ias 
been adopted in Indiana, Maine, Michi- 
gan, New York, Oregon, Vermont 2nd 
Virginia, 
Lang’s Ohio State University Stuy 
Latest development in the financial 
responsibility situation is the study of 
all such legislation which is to be ;.b- 
lished soon by Ohio State University 
Bureau of Business Research. Refer:'ng 
favorably to it Mr. Johnson said ‘iat 
it represents the findings of Frank Lzng, 
now assistant research director for the 
Association of Casualty & Surety E - 
utives, who wrote more than 1,000 | 
ters in assembling his facts. His st: i: 
indicates that under the common type 
of financial responsibility laws, © a 


comparatively few persons are requ’: 
(Continued on Page 49) 
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Bauder and Panchuk Address A. & H. 
Round Table Session at Bar Meeting 


Chicago, September 12—With Chair- 
man O. D. Brundidge, Dallas, Texas, 
attorney, in the chair, the Accident and 
Health Insurance Law round table of 
the section on insurance law of the 
American Bar Association met here to- 
day. Speakers were Reginald I. Bauder 
of the Los Angeles Bar, who spoke on 
“Sulfa Drug Poisoning as an Accident,” 
and John Panchuk, general counsel, 
Federal Life & Accident Co., Detroit, 
who discussed “Validity, Construction 
and Effect of Provisions in Accident 
Policy in Relation to Military Service.” 

Mr. Bauder said that the question of 
whether sulfa drug poisoning is an acci- 
dent, as the term is used in law, per- 
mits of no categorical answer. He said 
he is unable to fit sulfa drug poisoning 
into any of the classes of other poisons 
as they have been dealt with in life 
and accident insurance cases and that 
to his mind the few reported insurance 
cases that deal with the medical admin- 
istration of poison do not offer a helpful 
analogy, because of the variety and 
conditions for which and the variety 
of methods in which the sulfa drugs are 
administered. 

“In addition to the existing difficulties 
concerning the legal aspects of life and 


accident insurance,” he said, “there is 
also the problem of the fragmentary 
scientific knowledge of the medical 
phase of the question, coupled with 


quite an apparent difference of medical 
opinion. This latter difference extends 
both to the proprietary of the use of 
the drugs and the cause of the clinical 
manifestations which follow their use.” 


Amount of Experimentation 

Mr. Bauder discussed the amount of 
experimentation in the sulfa drug made 
in an effort to refine it so as to produce 
a drug as effective as those now in use 
but with less toxic consequences and 
spoke of the difficulty of establishing 
whether or not an overdose has been 
given. Development of this type of 
therapy, he said, has been largely by 
the trial and error method and what is 
acceptable today may be obsolete to- 
morrow, 

lf, he said, as appears logical, the 
medical men will ultimately reach the 
conclusion that sulfa drug poisoning is 
expected and is the inevitable result in 
a certain percentage of patients, it 
would appear that the legal question to 
be “ cided is as follows: “Where a drug 
is KI 


wn to cause ill effects in a cer- 
tain percentage of persons using it, is 
death or disability of an insured from 
this cause accidental within the mean- 
ing of an accident policy or double 
inder:nity clause of accidental death in 
a life insurance policy ?” 


Mr. Bauder cited a number of cases 


illustrating the cleavage of opinion be- 
tween “accidental results” and “acciden- 
tal cans.” He said he was unable to 
Predict how the courts will answer the 
question of what constitutes an over- 
dose of a sulfa drug, but he offered the 
vi ving points as reasonably to be 
‘xpected: 


Is Not Overdose 
That the purposeful and conscious 
stration of such doses of the drug 
as -oduce unfortunate results in only 
Irom 2% to 8% of the cases would not 
be 2 overdose and that, therefore, there 
accident either in the cause or 


the result. It would be different if the 
~ ‘ were administered in ignorance 
tt _\teir possible result. In that event 
J€ ine of cases holding that an inten- 
a overdose of drugs or poisons is 


Epes ident should apply. 
« It is sincerely to be hoped that 


in the light of the state of the medical 
knowledge that courts who have to 
deal with this question will in future 
not follow the idiosyncrasy theory as 
was done in the case of Escor v. Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Co. It must be 
obvious, of course, that if that theory 
should prevail or be adopted as a basis 
for decision complications arising from 
the administration of sulfa and its de- 
rivitives would fairly uniformly be held 
to be accidents. 

“3. The courts and jurisdictions which 
make no distinction between accidental 
means and accidental results should 
hold, if they follow their own basic 
reasoning, that the unfavorable results 
attending the administration of sulfa 
drugs cannot possibly be an accidental 
result. It is a result fully expected in 
the course of medical treatment, inas- 


much as clinical case histories show that 
complications arise in connection with 
sulfa therapy in as high as 8%, de- 
pending, of course, on the type of drug 
administered and the purpose for which 
it is given. Certainly from a medical 
standpoint this percentage of undesir- 
able results is not and cannot be said 
to be unexpected or unforeseen or acci- 
dental in any of the accepted definitions 
of the word.” 


Panchuk on War Clauses 


Mr. Panchuk said that since the out- 
break of war, court decisions construing 
military service and war clauses have 
been reviewed and annotated in legal 
journals and because it has been in- 
timated that the decisions construing 
insurance contracts following the last 
war may serve as guides in litigation 
on insurance claims arising out of the 
current war, it was his purpose to dis- 
cuss his subject by inquiring into the 
reasoning employed by the courts in 
reaching their conclusions. 

He cited a number of cases involving 
accident and health policy claims fol- 
lowing the last war, discussing the 
nature of the several ‘decisions in con- 
nection with them, drawing attention 
to the many conflicts found in them. 

“If the courts,” he said, “were to take 
judicial notice more generally of the 
controlling provisions of the Selective 
Training and Service Acts and laws 


relating to them, there would be less 
likelihood of such division of opinions 
as we now have as the meaning of terms 
used in military service clauses of in- 
surance contracts. It occurs to me that 
to the extent such laws specifically de- 
fine the terms used, they constitute 
the controlling authority and do away 
with the need of referring to a general 
lexicon or to a court decision which 
overlooks this primary authority.” 


Substantial Gains Made by 
Juergens & Edgeworth Agcy. 


The Juergens & Edgeworth Agency 
in New York City, representing both 
the Mutual Benefit H. & A. and its 
running mate, United Benefit Life, re- 
ports substantial production results this 
year in both life and A. & H. insur- 
ance. For the first eight months, a to- 
tal of 20,443 A. & H. applications were 
produced for premium income of $425,- 
000 which, together with A. & H. re- 
newal premiums, gave a total of $1,250,- 
400 in business for this period. Biggest 
production month was May. 

From March 1 when United Benefit 





Life started writing business in New 
York State, Juergens & Edgeworth 
representing the company in Greater 


New York has written a total of $3,- 
626,710 up to August 31. 




















WESTERN 
HEMISPHERE 


Flight Protection for All Who Fly 


NEW COMMERCIAL AVIATION 
ACCIDENT COVERAGE 








Continental's broad new Commercial Aviation Accident policy covers all 


who fly throughout the Western Hemisphere . . . sold individually or on a 


group basis to transport airline passengers and personnel as well as to per- 


sons who fly in private airworthy planes. Accident death benefits are avail- 
able in units of $1,000 to $200,000 limit on any one life. Medical reim- 


bursement up to $5,000 


cluded. 
day. 


and indemnity up to 
$1,000 weekly for dis- 
ability are features in- 


new premium horizon to- 





| 











Investigate this 





1. Rates are standard up to 
$200,000 principal sum. . . 
no increase over $10,000. Spe- 


cial group rates. 


2. Same low rates for flying 
in U.S., Canada and Alaska 
apply throughout Western 
Hemisphere, including the 
West Indies. 





Six Outstanding Continental Features 


3. Two cl of 
include all. 


4. Two classes of pilots and 
instructors. 


5. Parachute jumps to save 
life covered. 


6. Disappearance and expos- 
ure to elements covered after 
1 yoar. 





So v 








Write for Full Agency Information 
NO OBLIGATION 


AVIATION ACCIDENT DIVISION 


Continental Casualty Company 


910 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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An Unprecedented Manpower Pool 


By Major Howarp A. Gipprncs 
Vice President, Travelers Insurance Co. 


From his height of nearly half a century with the Travelers, Major Howard A. 
Giddings, author of the following timely article, takes the optimistic viewpoint that 
returning war veterans will be able to obtain suitable employment in peacetime 
pursuits. He anticipates a period of unprecedented industrial act'vity, employment and 
high wages during the period following the ending of the war. Looking ahead to 
this period Major Giddings believes that returning service men will find an inviting 
field of opportunity in the insurance business, and particularly the opportunity to 


become an insurance agent, and he presents “reasons why. 
“-eturning service men constitute an unprecedented manpower pool 


the note that 


from which insurance companies can recruit fresh talent and ability .. . 


(riddings writes as follows: 


deal of 


worrying going on about jobs for the 


Ther seems to be a good 
returning service men, and a great deal 
of apprehension about their being able 
to obtain suitable employment after their 
separation from the services. I do not 
share this worry or apprehension at all, 
because I am certain that the depletion 
or utter exhaustion of stocks of civilian 
voods, all the way from automobiles to 
clothespins, will result in unprecedented 
industrial activity, employment and high 
wages during the decade following the 
ending of the war, which decade I be- 
lieve will be the most prosperous, happy 
and progressive of any in the history 
of this country. 

Governor Thomas E. Dewey of New 
York, in his campaign speeches, says 
that by the end of this year we will 
have an immediate need for six million 
automobiles just to put the same num- 
ber of cars back on the road that were 
there in 1941 and that we will need 
after the war three and a half million 
vacuum cleaners, seven million clocks, 
twenty-three million radio sets, five mil- 
lion refrigerators, ten million electric 
irons, three million washing machines, 
and millions of other household appli- 
ances. He says there are six hundred 
different articles made of steel and iron 
which have not been manufactured since 
1942, 

Post-war Foreign Market 

He might have mentioned cameras, 
photographic film and a lot of things 
not made of iron and steel, which we 
cannot now get and which will sell by 
the million when we can again make 


them. Nor did he mention the foreign 
market. After this war is over the 
United States will have the greatest 


merchant fleet that the world has ever 
dreamed of and practically all the world 
will be wanting the things which we 
can manufacture almost as much as we 
will want them ourselves. The war has 
changed things in a vast number of ways. 
It has been highly educational. They 
say that even the cannibals will want 
our cosmetics. 

As to the foreign trade, at one period 
the China clippers, the most famous 
ships the United States ever had, con- 
ducted a highly prosperous trade with 
China and when you think of foreign 
trade, don’t forget this: that when the 
war is over and China gets on her feet 
and starts to rebuild her domestic econ- 
omy, trade between the United States 
and China will in itself be enough to 
make the United States highly pros- 
perous. 

Insurance an Inviting Field 

But there are many angles to the 
situation, one of them being this: that 
the insurance business and particularly 
the opportunity to become an insurance 
agent, offers not only an immense and 
inviting field of opportunity but one 
which great numbers of returning serv- 
ice men will find enticing and attractive. 
What I have said herein about the op- 
portunities in manufacturing, trade and 
commerce might seem to detract from 
my presentation of the opportunity in 
the insurance field, and particularly for 
the insurance-agent. Quite the contrary. 
When manufacturing is active, trade is 
good, wages are high and the country 
is prosperous, the opportunity in the in- 


” 


His article closes on 


” 


Major 


surance business is greater than ever. 
People have the money to buy insur- 
ance, are interested in buying it, and 
there is a greater need than ever for 
qualified agents to sell it. 

As to the general matter of employ- 
ment for returning service men, the law 
to be sure says that they are entitled 
to have their old jobs back or jobs of 
similar importance, remuneration and 
prestige, but the fact will be that many 
such jobs no longer exist and the serv- 
ice men can’t return to them. That is 
perhaps one of the things that people 
seem to be worrying about. But con- 
sider this aspect of the case: War is a 
great developer of latent ability and tal- 
ent, and innumerable young men will 
not want their old jobs back. They will 
want something more important, some- 
thing to which the development they 
have experienced has fitted them. They 
will not be content with positions with 
which they would have been content had 
they not been to the war and discovered 
that they had abilities and could do 
things of which they had not heretofore 
dreamed. 

A Personal Reference 

My own case is one in point. When 
I went to the Spanish War, I had been 
a clerk in the home office of the Con- 
necticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany for twelve years and had been 
fairly content. I liked the insurance 
business and the home office work, and 
had no thought of making any change, 
but in the war I was a captain in the 
Signal Corps. The Signal Corps then 
had thirty-four captains and about a 
dozen majors and lieutenant colonels. 
Due to shortage of officers of higher 
rank, I served for a time as Acting Chief 
Signal Officer of the 7th Army Corps 
commanded by Major General Fitzhugh 
Lee, which Army Corps became the 
Army of Cuban Occupation. Occupying 
this important position, carrying with it 
so much responsibility and authority, I 
discovered that I could successfully do 
anything that I had to do, and it brought 
about such a change in me that I was 
no longer content to be a clerk in the 
insurance business. I wanted some ex- 
ecutive position and I secured an exec- 
utive home office agency position with 
the Travelers, which was just commenc- 
ing to develop that great field now 
known as casualty insurance. 

Something similar to that will occur 
in the case of countless young men now 
in the services. Everyone knows of 
such instances. Young men who had 
been clerks occupying subordinate posi- 
tions are now captains, majors, lieutenant 
colonels. They are wearing decorations 
for extraordinary heroism and promoted 
on account of their achievements while 
still in their twenties, some of them 
their early twenties. Will these men be 
content to go back to humdrum jobs? 
Not at all. They will want something 
in which they can continue to exercise 
their independence and initiative, and 
the insurance business, particularly the 
agency field, offers to such men a most 
attractive opportunity. 

After the first World War I acquired 
a whole flock of young majors, cap- 
tains and lieutenants who had distin- 
guished themselves in the war and who 
are today occupying, and have for many 
vears occupied, key positions in the 
Travelers casualty field staff. I expect 
to do the same thing again after this 
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war and they will be the men who will 
be carrying on twenty-five years hence. 
A Boost for Insurance Agents 

The insurance agent is an independ- 
ent chap in that he is his own boss and 
travels under his own steam and if at 
all successful makes good money. To 
be sure, that independence is one of the 
drawbacks, because many men work bet- 
ter under a boss than they do when 
they are their own boss, but on the 
other hand the independence and op- 
portunity for initiative are there, the 
remuneration good and the future bright. 

I know of no business in the world in 
which a young man with no capital other 
than his own ability, energy and enthu- 
siasm can start out and make as good 
a living as he can in the insurance busi- 
ness. Formerly it was much harder, be- 
cause an agent had to teach himself the 
business. But today he can attend an 
insurance school, many such being con- 
ducted by insurance companies, follow- 
ing the first one, inaugurated by the 
Travelers about 1904 at the instigation 
of the writer. Such instruction is prac- 
tically free and extremely valuable and 
complete. It gives a young man a start 
as an agent with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, so to speak. Then again, there 
is the opportunity to join established 
agencies, of which of course there are 
a vast number who are doing a wonder- 
ful job during the war. 

An enormous number of insurance 
agents are in the services and their 
agencies are being carried on with amaz- 
ing success during the war by subordi- 
nates, secretaries, chief clerks and wives. 
I cannot let this opportunity pass to 
pay tribute to the success of the secre- 
taries, chief clerks and wives. Innumer- 
able agencies are being so carried .on. 
In fact, in time of peace, many insur- 
ance agencies are mainly run by capable 
women who handle the office while the 
agent solicits, and the ideal combina- 
tion seems to be the solicitor with his 
invaluable woman office assistant to keep 
the books and get out the policies, send 
out the bills and generally run the shop. 

Then, too, of course a great number 
of agents are getting old, or older, and 
they need young blood in their agencies 
and will be looking for just such initia- 
tive, enthusiasm, enterprise and smart- 
ness as they will find in the war-de- 
veloped young service men. 

The insurance business expanded 
greatly after the first World War. It 
practically doubled in a decade and I 
expect to see the same thing occur 
again. Therefore, whether the worrying 
about jobs for returning service men 
becomes serious or not, let the oppor- 
tunity in the insurance business, and 
particularly as insurance agents, be 
brought to the attention of the return- 
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Latter Leaves National Surety for Law 
Firm Connection; Former Promoted 

After Ten Years With Company 

Charles .R. McNamee, who has been 
general attorney of the National Surety 
Corp. in charge of the New York divi- 
sion, law and claim department, 110 John 
Street, N. Y., has resigned as of Sep- 
tember 15 to join the New York law 
firm of Stewart Maurice, specialists in 
surety and banking law. Mr. McNamee 
has been with National Surety for nearly 
seventeen years, and prior to taking 
charge of the New York claim depart- 
ment in 1943, was attorney in charge 
of the home office law division under 
General Counsel H. W. Nichols. 
Attorney Charles F. McEnroe has 
been selected by Mr. Nichols to fill the 
vacancy created by Mr. McNamee’s 
resignation, and his promotion is in line 
with the corporation’s policy of ad- 
vancing its own people wherever pos- 
sible. A graduate of Fordham College 
and Fordham Law School, Mr. McEn- 
roe joined the National Surety upon 
graduation in 1934. In the law and 
claim department at the home office for 
the past ten years, his experience in- 
cludes work in the recovery division and 
in the fidelity and surety claim divisions. 
He is also a graduate of the Insurance 
Institute of America. 





Unique Advertising Series 

American Surety and New York Cas- 
ualty have instituted a weekly serics of 
one-sentence advertisements in five 
New York newspapers under the gen- 
eral heading “What Does Insurance 
Do?” Motivating the campaign is the 
theory that the public should know more 
about insurance and what it does, both 
directly and indirectly as a vital busi- 
ness in peace and war. George F. Ains- 
lie, Jr., production manager of both 
companies, is in charge of this adver- 
tising effort which is supplemental to 
the trade and magaizne advertising 
these companies are publishing through 
Albert Frank-Guenther Law, New York. 


1945 Meeting Date Se‘ 
The Health and Accident Conference 
will hold its 1945 annual meeting june 
5-7 at Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, 
decision being made at executive com- 
mittee session this week. 








ing service men, by the companies, and 
their executive staffs, by existing 
agents, by Governmental agencies. by 
all those in a position to point out ‘his 
attractive field and its opportun tes. 
The returning service men constitute an 
unprecedented manpower pool ‘ro! 
which the insurance companies can re- 
cruit fresh talent and ability, thereby 
doing a service to the returned sollier 
or sailor, to the companies themscives, 
and to the public. There is an old say- 
ing, I believe, about the Law and ithe 
Gospel. Well, this is the Gospel, if not 
the law. 
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Health Ins. Trends as 
Seen by Andrew Court 


INTERNATION’L CLAIM SPEAKER 





General Motors’ Labor Economist Pre- 
dicts Increased Difficulty in Ad- 
ministering Medical Care Plans 





Chicago, Sept. 11—Andrew Court, la- 
hor economics section, General Motors 
Corp, made one of the outstanding ad- 
jresses here today of the International 
(Claim Association convention in which 
he dwelt on “The Importance of Insur- 
ance for Industrial Workers’ Health.” 











Past Experience Guide 

In opening his talk Mr. Court said 
the public demand today is for increased 
\. & H. coverage on a voluntary basis 
or even a compulsory Federal plan. He 
noted that more than 30,000,000 persons 
have hospital expense insurance; that 
Rhode Island and Washington now have 
state-wide sickness indemnity and medi- 
cal care programs. “Even trade unions 
are thinking about and experimenting 
with novel proposals catering to popu- 
lar demand,” he declared. 

In considering innovations or exten- 


sions in the health and medical insur- 
ance fields, the speaker urged that one 
should first examine past experience 


“and attempt to allow for the impact 
of changed economic conditions in the 
present and near future. 

“A most dramatic illustration of the 
danger involved in economic changes 
is provided by the experience under 
the non-cancelable disability protection 
which was written as a rider to many 
life policies in the twenties. Disability 
insurance on a limited duration basis 
had proven quite sound. in the period of 
relatively full employment during the 
World War and in the twenties. 
Yet, non-cancelable disability insurance 
proved extremely expensive when the 
depression of the early thirties reduced 
employment opportunities.” 








Mr. Court illustrated his talk by charts 


which threw light on some of the diffi- 
culties and problems involved in health 


and medical care insurance programs. 
His first chart, for example, showed the 
relation between the lost time claims 
and the rate of weekly compensation, 


and it is based upon experience with in- 
dividual health policies of limited dura- 
tion in the mid-twenties. Said Mr. 
Court: “It suggests that economic fac- 
tors were important in keeping sick 
claims at a moderate level. These data 
might have provided a valuable warning 
signal,” 

Other of his charted studies indicated 
greater frequency of absences up to a 
week’s duration for workers under com- 
pensation plans than for those not com- 
pensated. In one instance, Mr. Court 
pointed out: “There are almost four 
times as many sick claims for disabili- 
ties lasting from eight to thirteen days 
m case of persons paid after the third 
day as there were among persons who 
drew benefits only after a week of un- 
compensated sickness.” 

The speaker said he had examined 
several broad medical expense indem- 
nity programs and that he had failed 
‘to find any solvent plan which cov- 
ered full medical care and paid the 
Physician on a_ scheduled-fee-for-each- 
service basis without limit on the fre- 
quen 

“Plans have succeeded, however, with 
‘alaried physicians or capitated physi- 
“lans or physicians on a_ scale-down 
basis which controlled excessive devia- 
‘ion irom the average amount of treat- 
ment per patient per month.” 

As to the social importance of health 
Msurance he declared that “union off- 
Cals estimate that automobile factory 
Workers have average savings of $900 
today. They have few debts on install- 
ment purchases, whereas a survey made 
for 1935 indicated average savings of 
bossihiy $175 and average liabilities of 
me on installment purchases. 
is patent that the problem of pro- 


tecting the moderate income individual 
against a minor emergency in the way 
of lost time or sickness expense is prob- 
ably less urgent on a strictly economic 
basis than ever before. 


“All of these considerations point to 
the fact that, for the time being and in 
the immediate future, the type of insur- 
ance about which we are talking will 
probably be less necessary in the ab- 
solute sense to the continued welfare of 
the individual and his family than pre- 
viously. At the same time, the problem 
of administration will be more difficult 
than ever before.” 





D. B. Wood, F. & D. Veteran, 
Minneapolis, Died Sept. 10 


Daniel B. Wood, retired resident vice 
president in Minneapolis for the Fidelity 
& Deposit Co. and American Bonding, 
died September 10, after long illness. 

One of the F. & D.’s oldest fieldmen in 
point of service, Mr. Wood had served 
continuously in the Minneapolis terri- 
tory since September 1, 1907, at which 
time he became manager of the com- 
pany’s branch in that city. Following 
the closing of the office in 1920, Mr. 
Wood, with Thomas Ridgaway, formed 
































the firm of Ridgaway, Wood & Co. to 
represent the F. & D. as general agents. 
Mr. Ridgaway later withdrew from the 
agency and the firm changed its name. 

On September 1, 1925, Mr. Wood sev- 
ered his connection with Wood-Nelson 
Co. to become manager of the F. & D.’s 
reopened Minneapolis branch and served 
in that capacity until July 1, 1937, when 
he was appointed resident vice president. 


SEEK REVISION OF COMP. LAW 

Revision of Connecticut’s workmen’s 
compensation law will be sought during 
the 1945 session of the State Legislature 
by the Connecticut Federation of Labor. 























PROTECTED MEN ARE PRODUCTIVE MEN 


S the war wheels of industry turn swiftly, “Produc- 
A tion” and “Safety” are the twin watchwords of 
American management. For more than a quarter of a 
century the Casualty Insurance Industry has invested 
liberally in inspection service and in research to mini- 


mize industrial accidents. 


And the rate of fatal accidents to industrial workers 
has been reduced forty-nine per cent since 1913. 

In wartime, the conservation of Manpower, Ma- 
chines and Materials is essential to Victory. In this 
emergency the Insurance Industry met the need with 


A Comprehensive 


Casualty and Bonding Lines 


GENERAL REINSURANCE 


CORPORATION 


its Handbook of Industrial Safety Standards, the so- 
called “safety man’s Bible.” 
prevention standards, the Handbook advises on war- 
time protection of plants and employees against air 
raids and sabotage. Pocket-size employee safety rule 


Besides the latest accident 


books have been geared to wartime needs with chap- 








ters on “Women in the Factory” and “Prevent Off-the- 
Job Accidents and Stay on the Job.” 

A sustained, successful educational campaign for 
Employee Safety is one of the contributions of the 
Casualty Insurance Industry to the public welfare. 
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Fetzer’s Post-War Plans Hold Interest 
At Alexander & Co.’s Annual Meeting 


Wade Fetzer, Jr., president of W. A. 
Alexander & Co., 
largest multiple line 
spotlight at the 
anniversary meeting of his 
September 7 at the Stevens Hotel, Chi- 
cago, as he outlined the general pattern 


Chicago, one of the 
agencies, 
fifty-ninth 


nation’s 
was in the 
company 


of post-war plans for re-employment of 
the 100 people who have gone into the 
armed services from W. A. Alexander 
& Co. In attempting to view the future 
of the Fetzer amplified 
the company’s slogan “Merchants of Se- 
curity,” by pointing out that as a mul- 
trpte- tre organtzatron, the company ex- 
isted for the purpose of supplying under 
the private enterprise structure the 
most compelling need of all people, the 
need for greater security in their lives. 


business, Mr. 


Mr. Fetzer then declared that the 
only thing which can prevent the growth 
serving so important a 
government itself 
regulation, or by 
He cited 


federal 


of a_ business 
market would be the 
cither by destructive 
direct subsidized competition. 
a number of instances of such 
interference during recent years, a con- 
tinuation of which can only result in 
permanent impairment of opportunity 
for individual initiative in the insurance 
business. 
Two. spot 
tured this meeting of W. 
& Co. First was the 
Myron R. Hilb to be assistant vice 
president of the company, having been 
connected with the company for twenty- 
four years, rising from office boy to his 
present post. Mr. Hilb has been office 
manager for the past few years; is now 
a past president of the Chicago Office 


news: announcements fea- 
A. Alexander 
promotion of 


* earnings 


Office 


ent a director of the National 
Management Association. 


J. F. Coughlin’s Fine Record 


Secondly, the remarkable production 
record of James F. Coughlin, a leading 
producer of the agency, was given the 
spotlight and a special award of honor 
was presented to him. Since January 1, 
1940, Mr. Coughlin has achieved fifty- 
six consecutive “plus signs” to date, a 
plus sign being an increase in monthly 
from commissions over the 
same month the previous year. It was 
announced that this uninterrupted rec- 
ord is without precedent in Alexander 
Company’s history, if not in the insur- 
ance business. 

The subject of education and_ public 
relations featured the afternoon sales 
meeting, the principal addresses being by 
Hays MacFarland of MacFarland Ave- 
yard Co.; Harry Kk. Schauffler, assistant 
manager, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, in charge of public relations 
and advertising; Alvin S. Keys, Spring- 
field, Ill., local agent who is a member 
of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
and a joint address by John H. Sher- 
man, vice president of .W A. Alexander 
& Co., and J. P. Murphy, vice president 
in charge of sales. 

The foregoing meeting for the sales 
and underwriting people was followed 
by a dinner meeting for the entire or- 
ganization. Following the dinner, Wade 
Fetzer, Sr., chairman, presented watches 
to six people who had entered the 25- 
Year “Old Guard” group during the year. 


These were Walter M. Sheldon, vice 
president; J. W. Johnson and V. E. 
Murphy, fire underwriters; F. D. Hurt, 
manager, Cook County brokerage de- 
partment; G. J. Stupka, broker, and 
Martha Vokoun, clerk. 


followed 


An entertainment program 


these awards, being the first perform- 
ance of the WAACO Minstrels in a 
minstrel show provided by a, large 


group of the employes of the organiza- 
tion. 








Management Association and at pres- 
R. L. TURNER FOR DALLAS POST 
Selected by Continental Casualty to 


Manage Its Texas Service Office 
For A. & H.; One-time Editor 

Russell L. Turner, an income protec- 
tion specialist of many years’ experience, 
has been selected by Continental Cas- 
ualty as superintendent of its Texas 
service office at Dallas for A. & H. and 
hospitalization insurance. He will be in 
of development throughout the 
state for both the disability 
and the commercial A. & H. 
cancellable accident divisions. His ap- 
pointment is another step in Continen- 
tal’s program for A, & H. 
lines this year, its premium volume goal 
for 1944 being $16,000,000 or more. 

A Virginian, Mr. Turner edited a 
Texas newspaper of his own and con- 
ducted—a printing and publishing busi- 
ness in Houston before entering the in- 
surance field. In 1937 he established an 
agency of his own at Atlanta, repre- 
senting the Continental. Two years la- 
ter Mr. Turner was made an agency 
supervisor, and since has _ traveled 
throughout the South for Continental’s 
disability division, including a period of 
service in the company’s home office. 
Prior to locating in Dallas to accept 
his present appointment, he had his 
headquarters in Houston during 1943. 


charge 
division 
and non- 


expansion 


SEEK RECOVERY IN ARIZONA 





Phoenix Court Holds Sureties Liable for 
Full Value of Bonds of Embezzling 
County Assessors 
Suit has been filed in Maricopa County 
Superior Court, Phoenix, Ariz., against 
Fidelity & Deposit and United States 
F. & G., by James A. Walsh, county at- 
torney, to recover for the state of Ari- 
zona $90,000 from these companies as 
the sureties for James Brush, J. D. 
Rhyne was also bonded as chief deputy. 
The former surety bonded Brush as 
County assessor, later as state treasurer, 
for $25,000 each of two terms in office. 
Rhyne was also bonded as chief deputy 
assessor for Brush and Mrs, Doyle, as 
cashier for the asesssor at a combined 
20,000 for two terms in office. The 
three former county employes also 
named in the complaint were convicted 
of misappropriation of $45,948. Brush 
and Mrs, Doyle now are serving prison 
terms. Rhyne is being sentenced, ac- 

cording to reports. / 

Each count in the suit filed claim that 
the defendants received the specified 
sums of money and “fraudulently and in 
breech of their trust and in violation of 
terms of said bonds, converted and ap- 
propriated to their own use the said sum 
of...” Complaint asks that the bonding 
companies be held responsible for full 
value of the bonds issued for the trio. 
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P ” Soca 
pest in x is U. S. F. & G. Vice President Add; to 
His Stature; Heads Casualty Research 
Committee of C. & S. Ass’n 
A few weeks ago, we ran an item Joseph F. Matthai, who has been 


from the pen of Poor Richard, which 
read: “At 20 years of age, the will 
reigns; at 30, the wit; at 40, the judg- 
ment.” We added “Will some bright 
reader tell us what happens at 50?” 
Apparently there are plenty of bright 
readers. Letters and cards from Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia, Newark, New York 
City and Bronxville. Smartest of all, in 
our opinion, was the one from Marland 
W. Rollins, insurance broker of Bronx- 
ville, N. Y., who wrote: “I weuld sug- 
gest that at 50 he learns to keep his 
mouth shut.” 
x ok ok 
We are told that in Philadelphia there 
is a juke box in a restaurant which ap- 
parently wishes to please all patrons. 
You may insert a coin and have five 
minutes of silence. If we ate there, we'd 
jam the machine so we'd have at least 
an hour of silence! 
x * x 
Epitaph on the grave of an Army 
mule: .“In memory of Maggie who, in 
her time, kicked two colonels, four ma- 
jors, ten captains, twenty lieutenants, 
forty sergeants, four hundred privates, 
and one bomb.” 
* OK 
Abraham I. (insurance broker) Weis- 
bard is telling the story about the drunk 
who landed in a restaurant. The waiter 
asked, “May I fix youa Bromo-Seltzer ?” 
The drunk said, “Ye Gods, no! | 
couldn’t stand the noise.” 
x * x 


Our Sign Investigating Department 
tells us there was a sign in the window 
of a store at 25-41 Broadway, Astoria, 


N. Y., reading “Will be closed from Au- 
gust 30 to September 15: reason— 
tired.” 


* * * 


Joseph O. (New Amsterdam Casualty) 
3yrne, when on his vacation a few weeks 
ago heard the story about the young 
couple who had asked the parson to 
marry them at once following a Sunday 
morning service. When the time came, 
the minister arose to say: “Will those 
who wish to be united in the holy bonds 
of matrimony please come forward?” 
There was a great stir as twelve women 
and one man approached the altar. 

o - & 

In 1735, Poor Richard said: “Approve 

not of him who commends all you say.” 


MERVIN L. LANE. 


INSPECTION ORDINANCE VALID 

A municipal ordinance setting up 
broader provisions than are contained in 
the state law covering inspection of 
boilers does not conflict with the state 
act and the ordinance hence is valid and 
may be enforced, according to an opin- 
ion of the Michigan Attorney General's 
Department supplied George W. Dean, 
State Commissioner of Labor. 


AUSTIN MOORE DEAD 


Austin Moore, 37, Dallas insurance 
man, active receiver in the liquidation 
of the Casualty Underwriters, Dallas, 
and chairman of the board of the re- 
cently organized Superior Insurance Co., 
Dallas, died Sept. 6 after a prolonged 
illness. Mr. Moore was also vice presi- 
dent of the Austin Bridge Co., Austin 
Road Co., Service Equipment Co., and 
Austin Contractiig Co. 








identified with the United States F, 
& G. since 1915 except for a two-year 
period of service during World War | 
when he served as a first lieutenant, 





JOSEPH F. MATTHA) 


infantry, 80th Division, is now a mem- 
ber of the board of directors in addition 
to his post as vice president in charge 
of casualty underwriting. In his elec- 
tion to the board Mr. Matthai is fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of his distin- 
guished father, the late William H. 
Matthai, who died on June 23, 1944 at 
the age of 87. He was one of the incor- 
porators of the U. S. F. & G. anda 
charter member of its board of directors. 

Joseph F. Matthai has been increas- 
ingly in the casualty-surety spotlight 
in recent months, his most recent as- 
signment being to head the important 
casualty research committee of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives. He also represents his company 
on various other committees of the 
association and of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters. 

A graduate of Cornell University, 
class of 1912, Mr. Matthai is a member 
of the Merchants Club, the Elkridge 
Club of Baltimore and of the Bankers 
Club of New York. 





JACK EMME MISSING IN ACTION 


Paul J. Emme, Los Angeles bianch 
manager of the Fidelity & Casualty, has 
been informed by the War Departiment 
that his son, Private Jack Emme has 
been missing in action in France since 
August 7, 1944. Another son, apt. 
William Emme is now stationed at New 
York. 





HOOSIER CASUALTY EXPANDS 
Hoosier Casualty of Indianapo!’s 1s 
now authorized to write general lia‘ility 
lines, having had its charter povwers 
broadened as of August 23, 1944, [iere- 
tofore the company has specialized 1 


A. & H., hospitalization and auto 1 sur 
ance. C. W, Ray is president o! the 
company. 
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Views Modern Trends 


(Continued from Page 44) 


to file proof of their financial responsi- 
bility. 

In the majority of states,” it is 
ponted out, “less than fifty persons for 
every 10,000 automobiles registered are 
revuired to file proof. In the state of 
New York in 1941, only twenty-six per- 
sors for every 10,000 cars registered 

‘e required to file proof, while in 
19:2 2, following the adoption of the re- 
vised financial responsibility law, effec- 
tive January 1, 1942, 401 persons for 
every 10,000 cars were required to file 
proof. In Maine, where the financial 
responsibility law was strengthened by 
the new security provision in 1941, the 
number of persons required to file proof 
of financial responsibility more than 
doubled.” 

Mr. Johnson then gave digested de- 
tails of a model safety-responsibility bill 
which was prepared by Joseph H, Braun 
of the Chicago Bar, general counsel of 
Chicago Motor Club, and submitted to 
the aforementioned joint conference of 
insurance, legal and automobile men for 
consideration. He said in part: 

One of the most striking differences 
between the ‘security’ feature of the 
model bill and the majority of enacted 
statutes similar in purpose is that the 
model bill does not require proof of 
ability to respond in damages in the 
future from persons required to deposit 
security for the payment of judgments 
for damages arising from a past acci- 
deat. A number of the states impose a 
requirement for future proof upon those 
persons who were not insured at the 
time of the accident but who are able 
to establish their ability to respond in 
damages for the past accident, while 
excusing those other motorists who were 
insured, 

As a further ground for not requir- 
ing proof from persons who have not 
been found at fault for an accident, 
Mr. Johnson said: “It seems reasonable 
to assume that a person who has been 
involved in an accident and who has 
thus experienced the imposition of the 
requirement either to show that he was 
insured or to deposit security will vol- 
untarily arrange by insurance or other- 
wise to be able to avoid recurrence of 
such inconvenience in connection with 
possible future accidents. In most cases 
the practical effect of the requirement 
to deposit security will be a strong in- 
ducement to persons amenable to that 
requirement to make themselves finan- 
cially responsible in the future.” 

In summing up the speaker recom- 
mended that post-war planning should 
include the study now of legislation 
“which will prevent accidents and as- 
sure the accident victim of some meas- 
ure of compensation in that not distant 
future when what we regard as normal 
motor vehicle traffic will be resumed 
~ increased to a volume never before 
snown,’ 





Problems of Medical Legal 


Testimony Discussed on Coast 


Dr. Rutherford T. Johnstone, one of 
the leading physicians of Los Angeles 
specializing in industrial medicine, spoke 
recently before the Casualty Insurance 
Adjusters Association of Southern Cali- 
forria, his subject being “The Problems 
ot Medical Legal Testimony.” Dr. John- 
Stove declared that the approach of a 
claits man from an insurance company 
to - victim of an industrial accident, 
Irecuently puts the case into a claim, 
Whea, if properly approached, the vic- 
ttm would not have been given the 
thoizht that he should get all he can 
Irom the insurance carrier. 

. Fo also said that the doctor frequently 
's to blame for instilling the same idea 
Mto the patient’s head. He pointed out 
that when an employe was injured, the 
physician did not examine the man, but 
seni him to hospital attendants for 
treatment, He declared that this failure 
quite frequently 


'0 examine the man 


brings the case into the classification 
of a legal medical case. 

He also explained that occupational 
diseases will show greater percentages 
in the future, and that the average in- 
dustrial doctor is not interested in occu- 
pational medicine. 

Dr, Johnstone averred that industrial 
medicine is not being given its true 
place in medical schools, and that it 
should be on a parity with other types 
of medicine and should be so taught in 
the medical schools. He declared that if 
industrial accident cases were presented 
properly many would be settled with 
greater equity to all concerned, than is 
the case now. 


N. H. CASUALTY PREMIUMS OFF 





Total Casualty and Surety Premium 
Drop of 7.9% Attributed to Automo- 
bile Liability Decrease 

A decrease of approximately $425,000 
in automobile liability premiums was 
largely responsible for the $519,766 de- 
crease in New Hampshire casualty and 
surety premiums in 1943. 

Total premiums amounted to $6,051,- 
521 compared to $6,571,287 in 1942. This 
is a decrease of 7.9%. The state showed 
a decrease in premiums in 1942 of 8.2%, 
but in the nine years prior to 1942 a 
steady yearly gain had been recorded. 

Losses in 1943 totaled $2,457,817, a de- 





crease of 11.9% over the 1942 figure. 
The combined loss ratio for 1943 was 
40.6%, compared to 42.9% in 1942. 

The accident and health lines show 
a big gain last year in New Hampshire. 
The increase amounts to 36%. Compen- 
sation made a moderate gain of 3.8%, 
while the other lines showed slight varia- 
tion from the preceding year. 





LEBBYS’ WEDDING ANNIVERSARY 


William E. Lebby of Los Angeles, 
state manager for the Massachusetts 
Indemnity in California and leader of 


the company in A. & H. production, and 
Mrs. Lebby celebrated their fifteenth 
wedding anniversary on September 8, 









This book is a 
“BEST-SELLER” 


among insurance men! 


Doxa ising nsegeall Yes, sir! Agents and 
brokers from coast-to-coast say that this 
U. S. F. & G. Graphic Insurance Audit is the 


best tool for selling . . 


The Graphic Insurance Audit .. . 

— is simple, easy to understand, shows a client 
his entire insurance picture at a glance 

— has been proven by years of use in the field, 
is kept constantly up-to-date 

—helps you acquire a client’s entire line of 


coverage 


— builds goodwill and helps keep old clients 


on your books 


— wins you recognition as an insurance coun- 
selor rather than a salesman 


. and holding . . . busi- 


ness concerns. Here’s why: 





— gives you an opportunity to make regular 


calls 


brokers free 


— is equally successful in selling professional 
men or organizations 


—is furnished to U. S. F. & G. agents and 


Today’s events, bringing new uncertainties and 


hazards, increase the demand for insurance. 


Alert insurance men, in meeting the greatest 


opportunities of their careers, are making 


profitable use of U. S. F. & G.’s Graphic 
Insurance Audit. 


U.S. KEK «G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 


affiliate: 


FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 
HOME OFFICES: BALTIMORE, MD. 


Consult your insurance agent or broker 





as you would your doctor or lawyer 
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Legal Angles of Aviation Insurance 


(Continued from Page 42) 


some statutory enactment to supplant 
the established law. As one who has 
handled more aviation claims perhaps 
than any other man, I have never seen 
an instance in which a case for the 
wrongful death or injury of a passenger 
could not have been gotten to a jury 
on a question of fact and I have never 
known an instance in which a fair and 
just settlement was not available. I 
have known of instances where a verdict 
should not have been rendered against 
the aircraft operator, but in every claim 
handled by my particular group a fair 
and just settlement has been available. 

“The only airline accident that I can 
recall in which a settlement should not 
be available is one with which I have 
no connection but which was caused by 
another plane, without fault or collusion 
on the part of the airline or its agents, 
that plane deliberately flew so close to 
the airliner that it struck and wrecked 
the plane. To impose absolute liability 
upon the operator in such circumstances 
would be the rankest injustice. A com- 
mon carrier is not in the law, and 
should not be, the insurer of its pas- 
sengers and in that particular instance 
was no more responsible than were the 
passengers themselves, 


No Liability Law on Aeronautical 
Operation 

“Other than the liability statutes for 
land damage referred to above, and a 
guest statute in, California, there is 
presently no liability law applying to 
aeronautical operation, either in the 
several states or federal. Therefore, the 
established law of negligence of the 
state in which the accident occurs is 
applicable. A competent and energetic 
lawyer can bring an aviation action with 
no more trouble or preparation than is 
necessary in any other technical field. 
We hear complaints about the obscure- 
ness of aviation accidents when _ all 
aboard are killed. The fact is that it 
is probably easier to secure necessary 
data on aviation accidents than on any 
other type of case, because of the rec- 
ords kept by the aviation operators and 
our public agencies involved, and the 
public investigation which usually at- 
tends an aviation accident. 

“While federal safety and economic 
regulation of aeronautics is most bene- 
ficial in the interest of uniformity, there 
is no need to encroach upon states’ 
rights in the matter of liability, as the 
law respecting liability in the various 
states is well settled and there is no 
serious situation of conflict within the 
United States. However, this is not true 
with respect to international transpor- 
tation. 

“The disadvantage of either state or 
federal liability legislation is that de- 
sired uniformity can not be secured by 
state legislation—as the failure of the 
proposed Uniform State Law of Aero- 
nautics, after many years of intense 
pressure, has demonstrated—and any 
statutory enactment, state or federal, 
assuming that it can be accomplished 
constitutionally as a federal law, is 
bound to impose injustice both on the 
public and the aircraft operator.” 

The . Warsaw Convention 

Summing up his talk, Mr. Orr said 
that while liability legislation is not 
needed and furthermore, would be detri- 
mental in domestic aviation, he thought 
it would be most beneficial in interna- 
tional transportation. He declared: “As 
my group has handled the liability for 
our regularly established international 
airlines since the beginning, as well as 
several foreign airlines, and since for- 
eign claims I have handled amount to 
about 50% of domestic claims, I have 
had a good opportunity to study the 
difficulties in the Jack of uniformity with 
respect to international claims. The 
Warsaw Convention (of which I believe 
we have handled all cases arising in the 
United States) applies in certain in- 


stances but many international claims 
do not have the very definite benefit of 
this convention. For instance, few coun- 


tries in South and Central America are 
adherents to the Convention. Most 
flights to Latin America are therefore 
without this protection to passenger and 
operator... 

“While the Warsaw Convention is new 
to many lawyers and there is bound to 
be some litigation such as_ presently 
pending, in an effort to avoid the limi- 
tation, this Convention avoids most of 
the difficulties mentioned above and per- 
mits a prompt and easy settlement, much 
more to the final advantage of the pas- 
senger. This has been my experience in 
handling more than 100 cases under the 
Convention. Such a treaty affecting na- 
tions with which we have air communi- 
cation would tremendously aid the con- 
siderable expansion that is anticipated 
in international transportation after 
the war.” 


Knauth Tells About “Graf 
Hindenburg” Disaster 


Going into detail on “The Warsaw 
Convention in U. S. Law,’ Arnold W. 
Knauth declared that its legal case his- 
tory here is a slender volume, and it 
still remains to be seen how the text 
will fare in the higher courts. One of 
the most interesting cases mentioned in 
his address was that of the “Graf Hin- 
denburg” disaster, the most serious 
handled under the Warsaw Convention, 
which, he said, did not result in litiga- 
tion. Here is the story as he gave it: 

“On May 6, 1937, the German Zeppelin 
“Graf Hindenburg” burned as she was 
being moored at Lakehurst, N. J., which 
was a federal military post. She had 
come from Germany, and ‘the Warsaw 
Convention ruled her transportation con- 
tracts, because both Germany and _ the 
United States had ratified the Conven- 
tion. Many passengers were killed, and 
many injured. 

“The Lufthansa, by a_ policy placed 
through the Luftpool, offered the pas- 
sengers an alternative: on the one hand, 
a lawsuit under the Warsaw Convention, 
in which the stakes were either nothing 
or $8,291 (20,000 Reichsmarks) or, if the 
use of hydrogen gas was ‘wilful mis- 
conduct,’ the possibility of an unlimited 
jury verdict. On the other hand, the 
immediate benefit of an accident policy 
of 30,000 Reichsmarks ($12,436). This 
offer of a benefit of 150% of the normal 
Warsaw limitation, conditioned on a re- 
lease of rights to litigate under the Con- 
vention, had the desired effect: it was 
promptly accepted by the great majority 
of the damage-claimants. When the 
two year period for filing suits expired, 
none of the few recalcitrants had com- 
menced an action.” 





NAMES N. Y. BOROUGH AGENT 


Eagle Indemnity Appoints Messeberg- 
Ellwood & Wilson; Officers Were 
With Whelpley Agency 
The Eagle Indemnity Co. has ap- 
pointed Messeberg-Ellwood & Wilson, 
Inc., a new agency organized largely by 
former officers of the Whelpley Agency, 
Inc.. New York City, as New York City 
borough agent. George M. Messeberg is 
president of the new agency; G. Gilbert 
Wilson is vice president, and William 
F. Ellwood Jr. is secretary . and 

treasurer. 

Mr. Messeberg has been in the insur- 
ance business since 1915 when he joined 
the Employers’ Liability first as auditor 
and then as underwriter. From 1923 to 
1932, the year he joined the agency field, 
he was with Indemnity Insurance Co. 
of North America, becoming manager of 
its underwriting division. 

Mr. Wilson entered insurance in 1927 
and almost at once joined the Whelpley 
Agency from which he has just. re- 
signed. Mr. Ellwood, successively with 
the Maryland Casualty, Zurich and In- 
demnity Insurance Co. of North Amer- 
ica, entered the agency business in 
partnership with Mr. Messeberg in 1923. 
He is a veteran of World War I and 
an active member of Insurance Post 
1081, American Legion. 


McDonald on Aviation 
(Continued from Page 41) 


covers any passenger seeking a place of 
safety after accident termination of 
flight. 

“The carrier shall be liable for injury 
or death to a passenger unless the car- 
rier can prove affirmatively that the in- 
jury or death did not result from a 
failure to use the highest degree of 
care, either itself or its servants. 

“Herein should be noted four impor- 
tant propositions: (a) The absolute lia- 
bility of the carrier; (b) The burden of 
proof is on the carrier to show non- 
liability ; (c) Such proof must be affirma- 
tive and (d) The carrier is held to the 
highest degree of care instead of ordi- 
nary, reasonable care. 

“Contributory negligence of a_ pas- 
senger can defeat his cause of action. 

“Liability is limited in case of bodily 
injury to the actual damage inflicted not 
to exceed $50,000 apparently no recovery 
for pain or suffering. In case of death 
recovery is arbitrarily fixed at not more 
than $10,000 and only for the pecuniary 
loss sustained by the persons for whom 
suit is brought and to be apportioned 
among them as their interest may ap- 
pear. This liability cannot be exempted 
or limited by any contractual provision, 
except as to persons carried gratuitously. 
However, a passenger and carrier can 
contract for a higher maximum liability.” 


Insurance Reaction to Limits 


The insurance reaction to these limits, 
being views expressed by George W. 
Orr, claims director of the USAIG, is 
as follows: “Since there have been few 
cases of injury claims exceeding $50,000 
and the limit of $10,000 is in line with 
the average domestic airline death settle- 
ment, it-may be claimed that insurance 
will cost no more. This is far from the 
fact. 

“The greatest increase in cost will 
result from non-fatal injury—the great- 
est injustice from the death limitation. 
With the burden of proving both liability 
and damage, injury cases have been 
settled quite reasonably—with a very 
few exceptions of extremely serious in- 
juries. But with liability imposed, all the 
claimant’s attorneys has to do is to 
build up his case of damage suffered by 
the claimant. Since there are legal and 
medical experts specializing in medical 
damage and juries quite credible as to 
such testimony, litigation of injury cases 
will increase many fold and the amount 
of damages will likewise increase. 

“The relatively minor injury cases, 
now easily and reasonably disposed of, 
will be the negligence attorney’s holiday. 
They have a prize of $50,000 to shoot at, 
subject only to their ability to produce 
testimony and impress a jury with its 
importance. As to the death limit of 
$10,000 (which is as liberal as can be 
allowed without greatly increasing the 
cost) a claim will be presented in the 
case of every death, thus paying some 
with few dependencies much more than 
reasonable and just as intended by the 
law, and paying many with really valid 
dependencies less than is presently paid 
or than is adequate. But to raise the 
limit will raise the amount of settlements 
of the claims without merit as well as 
those which justly merit larger settle- 
ments.” 

Continuing the McDonald committee’s 
analysis, it is noted that with reference 
to insurance policies or bonds, or self- 
insurers the aircraft carriers must com- 
ply with all reasonable rules and regu- 
lations of the Civil Aeronautics Board 
for liability imposed under H.R. 5020. 


Second liability imposed in the act is 
for loss of or damage to goods, baggage 
or personal effects occurring in air 
transportation and for loss caused by 
unreasonable delay in delivering the 
baggage or goods carried in air trans- 
portation. It is noted that “contributory 
negligence on the part of a passenger 
or his servant will» defeat his action.” 
Furthermore: 

“In the case of baggage recovery for loss or 
damage shall be the actual loss, not exceeding 
$50 per passenger unless a higher value is de- 


clared. The same limit applies to perso: 
effects. Recovery for loss of or damage 
goods shall be the actual loss not exceeding $ 
per 100 or less in actual weight or 50 cents | 
pound over 100 pounds unless a higher value 
declared. 

_ “For loss due to unreasonable delay in 
livery or baggage or goods recovery shall be 
the amount of actual loss reasonably conte 
plated by parties at time contract of carri: 
made. Special damages for loss from unreaso: 
able delay, such as not reasonably contemplate, 
at time of contract can be recovered only 
written notice regarding special damages 
given to the carrier at time of contract and 
accepted in writing. Recovery in any event 
limited to amount recoverable hereunder 
account of loss of such baggage or goods, 

“Carrier cannot exempt or limit its liabil 
by agreement except for goods, baggage ani 
personal effects carried gratuitously.” 

Third liability imposed in H.R. 5020 
pertains to injury or death to persons 
or for damages to property on surface of 
earth, whether caused from operation of 
aircraft or from objects dropping there- 
from, other than parachutes within the 
United States or on the high seas, which 
liability imposed is also exclusive of all 
other common law or statutory actions. 
The McDonald report reads in part: 

“Liability is imposed except within the 
area of an airport when carrier is liable 
only upon proof of negligence.  Con- 
tributory negligence is a defense as 
well as the negligence of a third person 
not an agent of carrier but carrier shall 
have burden of proving such contribu- 
tory negligence or negligence of such 
third person. 

“Death shall not abate the action but 
it shall survive to the personal repre- 
sentative of decedent for benefit of 
wife, husband, parent, child or dependent 
relative. Amounts recovered not subject 
to claims of creditors.” 


Observations on H.R. 4961 


H.R. 4961, also introduced by Con- 
gressman O’Hara, came in for attention 
of the McDonald committee. Described 
as the “air carriers’ employe compensa- 
tion bill,” it provides compensation for 
disability or death of air carrier em- 
ployes. Consensus of the committee was 
that this legislation as written “be not 
approved or disapproved at this time, 
and that it be referred to the incoming 
committee for study and recommenda- 
tion.” Its salient features are analyzed 
as follows: 

“It is proposed therein to apply the 
provisions of the longshoremen’s and 
harbor workers’ compensation act (U. 
S. C. 1940 edition, title 33, ch. 18) to 
these employes and officers of air car- 
riers as defined and provided for in 
Title Il of the Railway Labor Act 
(U. S. C. 1940 ed. title 45, Section 181- 
188), which is the Federal legislation 
setting up the National Air Transport 
Adjustment Board. 

“All of the provisions of said long- 
shoremen’s and harbor workers’ com- 
pensation act, will be. included, by 


‘ amendment, within the purview of H.R. 


4961 except Section 3 of this act which 
simply provides that it will cover any 
injury or death occurring upon navigable 
waters of the United States (including 
any dry dock). Intoxication or willful 
intent to injure or kill removes an er- 
ploye from the act. 

“In H.R. 4961 it is further provided 
that the liability shall be exclusive and 
in lieu of all other liability of the em- 
ployer on account of such disability or 
death, whether such other liability may 
have been provided by statute, state or 
federal, or by common law. Furthermore, 
the board is authorized to prescribe {or 
employes who are pilots or executives or 
for any reasonable classification therect, 
maximum and minimum limits of coni- 
pensation between $75 and $12 per week 
having in mind the training, skill and 
responsibility of representative employs 
in the classification involved.” 


Recommendations 

Recommendations of the McDone!d 
committee included the following: 

1. That the committee renew_ ''s 
recommendations disapproving H.%. 
992 or any similar legislation. ; 

2. Your committee respectfully su 
mits that we should go on record ag." 
as opposing any proposed legislation 
that would place the United States Gov- 
ernment in competition with private ¢1\- 
terprise in any manner whatsoever. 
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A torch-light parade in 1860—from Harper’s Weekly 
















There isn’t a month in any year when some public officials 


d are not taking public office and securing 


PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


Some months in some years are peak periods for this 
4 type of business. The present is such a period. Now is 
y the time to solicit the candidates for the many offices 
i that will be filled in November. We are prepared to 


handle this business for producers. 


: THE TRAVELERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
: HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of Fidelity, Surety and Forgery Bonds 


























WARNING! 


he’s breaking loose again 


Look who’s on the rampage again—our old enemy, the Fire 
Demon. Last year fire destroyed more than 380 million 
dollars worth of property, a higher toll than in any year 
since 1932. 


Let’s put the Fire Demon back in his chains where he be- 
longs. Confine him! Make it impossible for him to ravage our 
country—block our war production program by destroying 
factories, homes and lives. 

You yourself can help weld together the broken links that 
are letting the Fire Demon loose. You can do it by the 
thoughtful application of common sense fire-prevention 
methods in your home and place of business. If you want 
helpful fire-prevention information, write the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, 85 John Street, New York7, N.Y., 
and specify the type of property you want to protect. And 
consult your insurance agent or broker. 


Above all make certain of the adequacy of your fire insurance 
in these days of increased values. 





Will YOU be THE ONE out of twelve? 


Think of twelve people you know, 
including yourself. Chances are 
that within the coming year one 
out of the twelve will be disabled, 
temporarily or permanently, due 
to accidental injuries. You can 
face the statistics with more peace 
of mind if you’re insured under a 


Hartford “Fashioned” Accident 
policy. It contains a schedule of 
many coverages-—from which you 
select the ones best fitted to your 
needs, your occupation and your 
circumstances. It’s a new kind of 
accident policy, tailor-made to 
your requirements. 





Speaking of 
‘Hemispheric Security” 
Hartford Residence and Outside Theft insur- 


ance covers the luggage you’d carry to t! F\ 
travel in Brazil, or the War Bond left at .) 
home in Michigan! Protects against robbery, 
theft or mysterious disappearance in trains, 
buses, taxicabs, automobiles, hotel rooms, 
temporary dwelling — anywhere in the 
western hemisphere. 











Looking for a Bright Future? 


For the individual who wants to ‘‘make a name 
for himself” . . . insurance offers exceptional 
rewards to those who bring to it integrity, 
imagination, the ability to think straight and a 
willingness to work hard. Such individuals can 
and do progress and prosper and command the 
respect of the communities they serve. 





Any changes in your insurance needs 
—since December 7, 1941? 


Few indeed have escaped decided changes in their 
mode of living and the value of their properties 
since Pearl Harbor. Insurance needs have like- 
wise changed—ask your Hartford agent or broker 
to survey your insurance hazards, check them 
against your present insurance and recommend 
changes and additions necessary to fit your pro- 
tection to present day conditions. 





Right! He wants you to write 


This is to remind you of the letter you’ve been 
intending to write to that service man—the 
boy who worked with you who’s now flying 
from a bomber base in Britain on cross channel 
missions—the neighbor’s boy now getting 
tossed around in a destroyer. Maybe there are 
three or four letters you “just haven’t gotten 
around to.”” How about writing them now? 








What’s back of the Hartford Stag? 


Back of the Hartford Stag on your insurance policy 
is a 134-year record of financial strength, a well- 
earned reputation for prompt, fair payment on all 
just claims. Many generations of Americans have 
safely put their confidence in this familiar symbol 
of sound protection. 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company 











Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 


Writing practically all forms of insurance except personal life insurance 
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